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VICTOR HUGO ON THE GREAT FRENCH PUZZLE. 


Tue French ought to be the most 
ingenious -people in the world, 
There is a great standing problem 
on which they have been sharpen- 
ing their wits for fifty years, and 
which is likely tc be their intel- 
lectual grindstone for fifty more. 
That problem, the national equar- 
ing of the circle, is, How to explain 
away the Battle of Waterloo, ‘There 
it stands, a most substantial land- 
mark in the century; a piéce de 
résistance, on which, it is evident, 
many an expositor, historical, philo- 
sophical, military, or merely patri- 
otic, may cut and conie. again. It 
will evidently bear no end of ex- 
planation. Theories the most in- 
genious are brought to bear upon 
it; it is obscured for a moment, 
every now and then, in & haze of 
cloud or gossamer; but the next 
moment ‘there it is, “like Teneriffe 
or Atlas unremoved,” ready for a 
fresh essay of subtlety. While other 

ople see the matter in an ordinary 
ight, a French writer, when he 
directs his mind across the Belgian 
frontier, enters a land of enchant- 
ment, The old men see visions 
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and the young men dream dreams, 


What Britain was to Arthur, the 
Tauric Chersonese to Jason, or the 
domain of an enchanter to Orlando 
or Amadis, such is the marvellous 
region that lies beyond the Sambre 
to Napoleon. It is a kind of cos- 
mopolitan Pandemonium—a_ land 
where evils gathered from all the 
mythologies are assembled to op- 
pose the Emperor and his army of 
knights-errant. Fates and hostile 
powers from the poetic world of 
Greece — destinies from Arabia and 
stars from Chaldea— pitfalls and 
delusions from the domain of chi- 
valry, a pagan necessity and a mo- 
dern French Providence, are all 
arrayed on the road to Brussels to 
harass and disconcert one conquer- 
ing mortal, It is true there were 
also & couple of armies of material 
foes — but these are for the most part 
set aside and disregarded, the real 
opposition being made by the darker 
powers. Into this tremendous re- 
gion Napoleon plunged, and into it 
pluage also the French chroniclers, 
oldly abandoning the prosaic do- 
main of fact, and finding - unlimited 
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space for the play of fancy. In this 
strange land may be discerned a 
blundering demon, called in French 
mythology Blucher, and a most be- 
sotted enchanter of the name of Wel- 
lington, both full of impotent malice, 
and devising, in their blindness, 
snares for others into which they are 
always falling themselves. They lead 
hosts of inferior demons, who are 
constantly getting themélves into 
trouble by their spiteful opposition, 
who are belaboured, overthrown, 
cut to pieces, and massacred, and 
betray not one single demoniac attri- 
bute except malignity, and a re- 
markable power, on some occasions, 
of reappearing, after all their losses, 
in their original numbers. Amid 
these the good Corsican knight 
moves triumphant. Before him 
and his invincible followers these 
foes everywhere recoil — myriads 
fall “even in the fan and play of 
his fair sword’—and he goes 
through the diabolic mélée like Mr. 


Greatheart through the Valley of: 


the Shadow of Death. The demon 
Blucher privily prepares a snare 
at Ligny, in which he is himself 
entrapped, and made a terrible ex- 
ample. The foul wizard Welling- 
ton constructs another pitfall at 
Quatre Bras, into which he would 
inevitably have descended head 
foremost, but for the interposition 
of a malign power which blinded 
the eyes of two of the French 
knights, Ney and D’Erlon, causing 
the one to boggle vainly before the 
wood of Bossu, and leading the 
other far astray by magical devices. 
But at the approach of the victori- 
ous Napoleon the wizard retires in 
confusion, feeling himself detected, 
and everything would have gone 
well but for the delusions of which 
the knight Grouchy is, made the 
sport. He is pursuing the discom- 
fited. demon, Blucher, who is be- 
lieved to be driven headlong in one 
direction, but who, aided by super- 
natural power, and lost even to 
such small sense of virtue and pro- 
priety as a demon may be supposed 
to retain, vanishes, leaving the pur- 
suer to chase a shadow, and reap- 
of a rivulet existing on a battle- 
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pears at a critical moment to aid 


the stupid enchanter Wellington, 
From this epoch all is mystery and 
confusion. The devices of Welling. 
ton, though no less malignant, are 
also no less futile, than before. In 
his foolish -craftiness he has placed 
himself where there is no escape. 
Behind him every avenue is closed 
-— before him is his dazzling and 
all- conquering foe —all that is left 
for him is to display .the dogged 
obstinacy suitable to such a situa- 
tion, which, accordingly, he is said 
to have shown. But no amount of 
obstinacy could prevent his discom- 
fiture. His feeble plans are easily 
seen through, and promptly discon- 
certed — his weak array is dispersed, 
overturned, cut up, crushed, broken, 
and destroyed. The peerless knight 
Ney careers triumphantly over the 
field, while the above participles 
become more and more emphati- 
cally descriptive of what happens 
to the foe, Bat now the, dark 
powers of the air begin to take 
part in the conflict. According to 
some chroniclers, Destiny it was 
that intervened. Others ascribe the 
disaster that followed to the deser- 
tion of the goddess Fortune from 
the side of the Emperor. There is 
also a mysterious If, that plays a 
conspicuous part in this crisis. All 
authorities agree that 7f something 
had not been done which was done, 
or if something had been done 
which was not done, the whole 
event would have been totally dif- 
ferent; though most of them dis- 
agree as to what it was that should 
or should not have been performed. 
However, generally, it may be 
stated, that if foes, vanquished by 
every rule of conflict, had not in- 
opportunely reappeared to renew 
the struggle, and if those followers 
of the Emperor who had unhappily 
been expended in the fight had 
been forthcoming ,when most want- 
ed, and in particular, if the knight 
Grouchy had not. been basely be- 
guiled by the demon Blucher, all 
would have been well. Many 
chroniclers, indeed, persist in stat- 
ing that all was well in reality, and 
field might be descanted op, and 
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that what passes for the history of 
subsequent events is necromantic 
illusion; but, in general, it is ad- 
mitted that the Emperor and _ his 
followers, assailed by unearthly 
inflaences, which no man, not even 
.a Frenchman, can resist, fled from 
the enchanted land, and reappeared, 
what was left of them, in most 
melancholy plight, in the regions 
of matter-of-fact, and subsequently 
faded into the light of common 
day. 

Such in its main features is the 
marvellous tale that is imparted as 
the story of Waterloo to the youth 
of France. Of late, it is true, some 
sceptics have appeared who, no less 
solicitous than their predecessors 
for French glory, yet venture to 
speak of Napoleon as a mere fallible 
mortal, But these are as yet a 
small minority. M. Thiers, as we 
mentioned in reviewing him last 
month, adheres to the ancient myth, 
and will hear of no abatement 


either of the glory of France or of , 


the glory of Napoleon, for the pre- 
servation of which no sacrifices are 
too great, not even that of the 
rules of arithmetic. But, however 
faithful he may be to French tra- 
ditions, there is assuredly nothing 
clever or amusing in the romance 
of Waterloo by M. Thiers. To the 
old stage properties of ‘* fatality” 
and the inevitable If, he adds no- 
thing except an audacious falsifica- 
tion of numbers, ald a more lavish 
censure of the Emperor’s 
ants. M. Victor Hugo is a spirit 
of another sort. He is a man of 
eloquence and imagination. Not 
driven, like the clamsy and com- 
monplace conjuror Thiers, to rely 
on such transparent devices as tell- 
ing his audience that two and two 
make five, he, like a man of re- 
source, invents incidents, revels in 
fine similes and poetic language, 
and philosophises in a strain suited 
to the region of romantic fable. 
With him Napoleon is not merely 
the favourite of the gods, but al- 
most their equal. He stands to the 
unseen powers something in the re- 
lation that Prometheus stood to 
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Zeus —and like him he is punished - 
rather as an audacious rival than 
a3 a presumptuous mortal... M. 
Hago also invents a pitfall, not a 
metaphorical but a veritable - pitfall, 
to account for the French disaster ; 
he makes a new use of the great If; 
—and, last and most wonderful of 
all his discoveries, he tells us that 
the destiny of the world was changed 
by the nod of a Belgian peasant’s 
head. The new features, theu, pre- 
sented by M. Hugo's solution of 
the great Gallic problem, are — this 
extraordinary nod, potent as that of 
Jupiter — the fatal trap or pitfall/— 
and the singular relation in which 
Napoleon stands to the French Pro- 
vidence, — all of which are perfectly 
original; but the originality of the 
incidents is not greater than that 
of the language and descriptions. 

And here it is necessary to warn 
the sensitive reader, that in speak- 
ing of the French Providence we 
mean nothing irreverent, any more 
than if we were discussing Pluto or 
the Parece. It is a thoroughly 
Pagan deity, only without the pic- 
turesqueness of the gods of Greece. 
It is a modetn French adaptation 
of an ancient model, and its prin- 
cipal use is, to interpose at critical 
moments for the benefit of art, to 
hang sentiments on, to be on terms 
of respectful intimacy with, to tag 
sentences, to point epigrams, and 
to give zest to obscenity. 

In the year 1861 M. Hugo, it 
seems, was journeying from Nivelles 
to La Hulpe on foot, when he 
reached a picturesque old farm 
or chateau, which he describes Pery 
agreeably and minutely, noting 
even that a brave little bird was 
singing in a large tree, being, as he 
observes with trae French gallantry, 
“probably amorous.” As he is in- 
specting some damage done to the 
building, a peasant woman tells 
him that the injuries were caused 
by bullets, and that the place is 
called Hougomont. At the werd 
he began to look about him. He 
presently perceived a hillock, sur- 
mounted by something that looked 
in the distance like a lion. He 
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then perceived he was on the field 
of Waterloo, Such was our author’s 
introduction to tbat Enchanted 
Ground where all natives of France 
become subject to strange delu- 
sions. M. Hugo was not exempt 
from the fate of his countrymen :— 
that peasant woman was probably 
a Belgian Circe; and, after his brief 
parley with the witch, he began to 
dream about Waterloo, extrava- 
gantly of course, but still with the 
extravagance of a man of genius and 


a poet. : 
‘* Hougomont,” he exclaims, 
“owas a melancholy spot; the 


commencement of the obstacle, the 
first resistance met with at Water- 
loo by the great woodcutter of 
Europe called Napoleon’; the first 
knot under the blow of his axe.” 
He describes the courtyard, “ the 
conquest of which,” says he, “ was 
a dream of Napoleon. Could he 
have taken that corner of ground, 
it would perhaps have given him 
the world.” And he, more gener- 
ous than his countrymen, at once 
conciliates our goodwill by remark- 
ing that “the English behaved ad- 
mirably there. The four companies 
of the Guards of Cooke maintained 
themselves there for seven hours 
against the fury of an army.” This 
shows that M. Hugo’s sense of jus- 
tice, at least, is proof against the 
influence of the atmosphere, which 
usually causes the seer to look on 
the troops of perfidious Albion in a 
most contemptible light. 

“The conflict for the entry of the 
courtyard was furious. For a long 
time there were visible on the 
beam of the gate all sorts of marks 
of bloody hands.” That is a real 
touch of a master of the descriptive ; 
—the following bit is perhaps 
better appreciated on the opposite 
side of the Channel than it will be 
here — 

“The storm of combat is still in 
this court; horror is visible there ; 
the hurly-burly of the fight is there 
petrified ; that lives, that dies; it 
was yesterday. The walls agonise, 
the stones fall, the gaps cry ont; 
the holes are wounds; tbe trees, 
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benling and trembling, seem trying 
to flee.” 

A massacre took place in the 
chapel ; 
been said. ‘The head of an infant 
Jesus in wood was carried away 
by a shell. The chapel was partly 
burnt; the door and the flooring 
were destroyed by the flames, but 
a Christ, in wood, was not burnt. 
“The fire has consumed the feet, 
of which only blackened stumps 
are left, and there it stopped. The 
country people call this a miracle,” 
says our author—and adds, with 
a touch of Voltaire, “ Tie infant 
Jesus, decapitated, has not been so 
happy as the Christ.” 

The walls, he tells us, are covered 
with inscriptions; ‘‘there are French 
names with notes of exclamation — 
signs of anger.” And there is a 
well, “from which no gone draws 
water any more. Why does no one 
draw water any more? Because it 


is full of skeletons.” . . “They 
cast into it three hundred dead. 
Perhaps but too diligently. Were 


all dead? Tradition says no. It 
seems that in the night which fol- 
lowed the burial, faint appealing 
voices were heard to issue from the 
well.” Not groundless, this fancy, 
we lament to say, however horri- 
ble; for it is indubitable that the 
bodies laid in the common grave of 
the battle-field are not always life- 
less, 

He then proce@ls to describe the 
garden and orchard. “It was in 
the garden,” he says, ‘“that sixs 
voltigeurs of the First Light Infan- 
try, having got in, and not being 
able to get out, taken and hemmed 
in, like bears in their cave, accepted 
battle with two Hanoverian com- 
panies, one of which was armed 
with carbines. The MHanoverians, 
occupying the balustrades of the 
terrace, fired from above. The vol- 
tigeurs replying from below, six 
against two hundred, intrepid, and 
having for shelter nothing but 
gooseberry bushes, took a quarter 
of an hour to die.” After this the 
gooseberry bush must take high 
rank among fortifications. It has 


where no mass has since 


| 
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certainly been too much neglected 
by military writers. He closes his 
spirited description with an account 
of the slaughter in the orchard. 
“Three thousand men,” he moral- 
ises, ‘‘were in this single ruin of 
Hougomont, sabred, slashed, run 
through, shot and burnt; and all, 
that to-day a peasant may say to a 
traveller, ‘ Monsieur, give me three 
francs; if you please, I will explain 
to you the affair of Waterloo.’ ” 
This is epigrammatic, but it de- 
cidedly contradicts the former epi- 
gram, which said that “ this corner 
of ground, if he could have taken 
it, would have perhaps given Napo- 
leon the world.” The men who 
died to prevent that result can 
hardly be said to have died in 


vain, nor do the countrymen of 
those who defended Hougomont 
look upon their lives as thrown 


away. 
Quitting this particular spot for 
a more general view of the battle, 
M. Hugo remarks: “If it had not 
rained in the night between the 
17th and 18th of June, 1815, the 
future of Europe would have been 
changed. Some drops of water 
more or less caused Napoleon to 
fall. In order that Waterloo might 
be the end of Austerlitz, Providence 
wanted nothing but a little rain, 
and a cloud crossing the sky quite 
out of season sufficed for the crum- 
bling of a world.” We quote this 
sentence because it exhibits com- 
pendiously. several favourite points 
of the Fretch myth — the great If— 
the certainty that but for the rain 
Napoleon would have been victori- 
ous— the intimate acquaintance 
with the most recondite workings 
of that mysterious power, the 
French Providence — the inference 
that the rain-cloud coming so un- 


seasonably is a special interposition, - 


as if, in Belgium, rain in June were 
an unheard-of phenomenon — and 
lastly the inference also, that the 
rain wetted only the French side of 
the field. ‘The battle of Waterloo, 
and this gave Blucher time to 
arrive; could not begin till half-past 
eleven. Why? Because the ground 
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was miry. It was necessary to wait 
while it got a little firm in order 
that the artillery might manceuvre.” 
Many Frenchmen really believe 


this. After mentioning, more 
truthfully and -honourably than 
the charlatan historian, Thiers, 


that Napoleon had a great superior- 
ity of artillery, though M. Hago 
diminishes it, we daresay inadver- 
tently, by nine guns, he says, “ Sap- 
pose the ground dry, the ‘artillery 
able to move, the action would be- 
gin at six in the morning. The 
battle would be gained and finished 
at two o'clock, three hours before 
the sudden turn of fortune that the 
Prussians caused.” 

Next he inquires —— the 
fault was in Napoleon. “ He who 
formerly knew all the paths of 
triumph, and who from the height 
of his chair of lightnings showed 
them with imperial finger, was he 
now possessed with this fatal fool- 
hardiness of driving over precipices 
his tumultuous team of legions ? — 
did he reach at forty-six years of 
age a climax of folly ?— this Titanic 
coachman of destiny, was he nothing 
more than a huge dare-devil? We 
by no means think so.” And the 
reason why he does not think so 
is “that his plan of battle was a 
masterpiece. ‘To go right at the 
centre of the Allied line, to make a 
gap in the enemy, to cat them in 
two, to push the British half on Hal, 
and the Prussian half on Tongres, 
to make of Wellington god Bla- 
cher two fragments, to carry Mont 
St. Jean, to seize Brussels, to cast 
the Germans into the Rhine 
and the English into the sea. 
All this was for Napoleon in 
this battle.” Now, as this highly 
compendious and _ decisive plan 
was not executed, fortunately for 
the armies predestined to such an 
uncomfortable termination of their 
career, to what was the failure ow- 
ing? If not to the fault of Napo- 
leon, one might venture to ascribe 
it in some degree to the merit of 
Wellington, the course generally 
taken by public opinion with re- 
spect to victories, without good 
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cause shown against "such decision. 
But M. Hugo, after modestly dis- 
claiming any pretensions to mili- 
tary science, though we believe he 
has quite as much as M. Thiers, and 
after admitting that he is “‘only a 
traveller in the plain, a seeker, bend- 
ing over this ground paved with 
human flesh, perhaps taking ap- 
pearances for realities,” reveals to 
us his theory of the action of Wa- 
terloo. It was, he says, “a conca- 
tenation of chances dominating the 
two captains.” This is the creed 
with which we are already so fami- 
liar, and it means that things go 
quite naturally when the French win, 
but when they lose it is owing to some 
astounding fatality. 

Having thus stated his general 
theory, M. Hugo goes on to describe 
the particular links in the ‘ conca- 
tenation.” And, first, he tells us 
that the battle-field was like a great 
A. “The left limb of the A is the 
road of Nivelles, the right that of 
Genappe, the cord of the A is the 
hollow road from Ohain to Braine 
YAllead. The summit of the A is 
Mont St. Jean, there is Wellington ; 
the lower left point is Hougomont, 
there is Reille with Jerome Bona- 

arte; the lower right point is La 

elle Alliance, there is Napoleon. 
A little below the point where the 
cord of the A cuts the left limb is 
La Haie Sainte. In the middle of 
this cord is the precise point where 
the final word of the battle was 
uttered.g It is there that a lion has 
been placed, an involuntary symbol 
of the supreme heroism” — of what, 
does the reader think? Possibly 
of some of the victorious troops, 
he will say. Not-at all— “of the 
supreme heroism -of the Imperial 
Guard.” 

“The triangle comprised between 


the top of the A, the two limbs, and. 


the cord, is the plateau of Mont Saint 
Jean. The dispute for this plateau 
was all the battle.” 

Will M. Hugo pardon us for 
hinting that in this description, so 
compact, he has carried compact- 
ness to a fault? be attack of 
D'Erlon’s heavy columns against 
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the English left —the death of Pic- 
ton— the repulse and rout of the 
French right wing, with such heavy 
loss that it never renewed the at- 
tack —the charge of the heavy bri- 
gade, so disastrous to the French 
infantry and guns, and the severe 
loss our cavalry experienced in re- 
tiring after its gallant charge — are 
parts of the battle, and are not in- 
cluded in the limits of bis triangle — 
not to mention the advance of the 
Prussians. 

There is a time, says M. Hugo, 
“in every battle when all is con- 
fusion. A twilight obseurity reigns 
over the mélée, Such a crisis oc- 
curred at Waterloo when things 
were ‘looking grave for the English, 
Hougomont was damaged, La Haie 
was carried, Papelotte was taken, 
Some incidents apart, the attack 
had succeeded,” says M. Hugo. 
The incidents are the little mis- 
fortunes just mentioned that hap- 
pened to the French right wing, 
and it was, of course, not worth 
while to break the thread of the 
varrative for the sake of record- 
ing matters so unimportant. The 
field, then, was, from noon till 
four o’clock, obscured, and the con- 
flict unintelligible, and all that M. - 
Hugo can descry there, is the vast 
fluctuation of a mixture of uni- 
forme, out of the various fashions and 
colours of which he makes a battle- 
piece worthy of Wouvermans. But 
all at once, in the afternoon, it 
cleared up. It was at the- moment 
when Wellington withdrew his line 
bebind the crest of the ridge, and Na- 
poleon exclaimed, ‘‘ The beginning of 
the retreat !” ; 

The Emperor,- we learn in the 
next chapter, ‘‘had never been in 
such good humour as on this day. 
Ever since the morning his impene- . 
trability smiled. On the 18th June 
1815, this profound soul, masked 
in marble, was blindly radiant. 
The man who had been grave at 
Austerlitz, was gay at Waterloo. In 
the greatest among the predestined 
are seen these contradictions. Our 
joys are of the shade. The supreme 
smile is God's.” That these last. 
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oracular sentences mean something 
very fine, we do not doubt; but 
what they mean we do not know 
in the least. Few plain English- 
men, we imagine, can read the very 
finest writing of an imaginative 
Frenchman without experiencing a 
desire to be behind the author in 
order conveniently to kick him. 

The Emperor's good spirits, it 
seemed, had dated from the night 
%before, when “every moment had 
been marked for him with a delight.” 
At half-past two he had supposed 
from a noise he heard that Welling- 
ton was retreating, and he promised 
himself the pleasure of making 
prisoners the 6000 English who had 
jost arrived at Ostend. He spoke 
banteringly of Wellington. “ This 
little Englishman wants a lesson,” 
said he. M. Hugo assures us, though 
how he knows it is a mystery, that 
it thundered while the Emperor 
spoke. We suppose we are ex- 
pected to infer that this was the 
voice of “Dieu” or “destiny” or 
the French Providence, replying to 
the boast in ominous tones. At 
half-past three, however,’ he was 
undeceived about the retreat, hav- 
ing learnt that the English awaited 
battle. ‘‘So much the better,” cried 
Napoleon. “I like still better to 
overthrow them than to drive them 
back.” In a lesser man we should 
take the liberty of calling this swag- 
ger. 

We now approach one of those 
original solutions of the problem of 
Waterloo with which M. Hugo en- 
tertains us. The road from Ohain to 
Braine |’ Alleud was, he says, a hollow 
way so narrow, that in 1637 a mer- 
chant of Brussels had been ground 
to death in it by a passing carriage. 
It was also so deep, that in 1783 a 
peasant had been crushed by a fall 
of the shelving bank. And being 
at the summit of the ridge, it was, 
says M. Hugo, “invisible; and there- 
fore terrible.” This hint, dark as 
it is, he leaves to germinate in the 
mind of the reader while he tells 
us something more about Napoleon. 

Not all the ill success he had met 
with in the battle, ‘the various ia- 
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stances of which are enumerated at 
length, could, we are told, shake ethe 
confidence of the Emperor. Bat it 
seems “a mysterious frown became 
visible in the depths of heaven.” 
This was an ocular manifestation, 
we presume, of the same power 
that had previously replied to Na- 
poleon in thunder.. And of course 
a power that can frown and thun- 
der can do a great deal more when 
thoroughly —_ roused. Henceforth, 
then, we perceive that the Allies 
are mere instruments, and that the 
real business will be done by the 
owner of the celestial eyebrow. And 
it is a singular fact that these signs 
of immortal wrath are not recorded 
by any French writer to have given 
warning at Jena or Austerlitz that 
other great monarchies were about 
to be overthrown: so that we learn 
incidentally, how much more im- 
portant to Providence are the mis- 
fortunes of France, than those of 
Austria or Prussia. 

“At the moment when Welling- 
ton drew ‘back,, Napoleon started. 
He saw the plateau of Mont St. Jean 
suddenly disgarnished, and _ the 
front of the English army disap- 
peared. It was rallying, but it with- 
drew. The Emperor half raised 
himself in his stirraps. The light- 
ning of victory passed into his eyee. 

“Wellington driven on the for- 
est of Soignies and destroyed, that 
would be the final abasement of 
England by France: that would be 
Cressy, Poitiers, , Malplaquet, and 
Ramillies avenged. The man of 
Marengo would blot out Azincourt!” 
Delightful vision! one of those in 
which {French seers love to forget 
the stern reality. These and the 
like, are the jadicious sentiments 
that keep alive the spirit of revenge 
in the bosom of every right-minded 


Frenchman. All the army, from 
the field- marshal to the simple 
JSactionnaire, the sleek citizen of 


Paris and the gaunt exile of Oay- 
enne, the seedy plotter of Leicester 
Square and the fat “‘Mossoo” who 
walked so  pacifically about the 
great Exhibition, become volcanoes 
at the name of Waterloo, and cher- 
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ish the most sanguinary hopes of 
vengeance for the dreadful crime 
committed by our grandfathers up- 
on theirs, on that iniquitous occa- 
sion. 

Wellington, then, had recoiled. 
Nothing remained but to follow 
him up and crush him. Napoleon 
was, says M. Hugo, one of those 
geniuses from whence issues the 
thunder. He looked about for 
his thunderbolt. He ordered the 
cuirassiers to carry the plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean. But first he bent 
down and spoke in an undertone to 
the peasant Lacoste, who acted as 
his guide. Lacoste made a sign of 
the head, “ probably perfidious,” 
says the chronicler. This is myste- 
rious, but is presently explained. 
Napoleon had scrutinised the oppo- 
site ridge before ordering the cuir- 
assiers to advance, and though he 
could not see the hollow road of 
Ohain, he suspected it to be there. 
“He had therefore put,” says M. 
Hugo, “probably on the chance of 
an obstacle, a question to the guide 
Lacoste. The guide had answered 
in the negative. One might almost 
say that from this movement of a 
peasant’s head sprang the catastrophe 
of Napoleon.” 

The unsuspecting cuirassiers then 
advanced as gaily as if there were 
no hollow roads in the world, and 
debouched on the plateau like an 
earthquake. “On a sudden, tragi- 
cal to relate, on our right, the 
head of the colamn of cuirassiers 
drew up with a frightful clamour. 
Arrived at the culminating point 
of the crest, all furious and at the 
height of their exterminating course 
against the squares and guns, they 
perceived between them and the Knug- 
lish a trench, a grave. It was the 
hollow road of Ohaio. 

“The movement was _ terrific, 
There was the ravine, unlooked- 
for, gaping sheer down under the 
horses’ feet, twelve feet deep be- 
tween its double banks; the second 
rank pushed the first, and the third 
pushed the second; the horses drew 
back, recoiled, fell, slipt up with 
their feet in the air, bruising and 


throwing the riders; unable to re- 
tire, the colamn was a projectile; 
the force acquired to crush the Eng- 
lish crushed the French; the inexor- 
able ravine could only be closed by 
being heaped—riders and horses 
rolled there pell-mell, crushing each 
other, making but one mass of flesh 
in the gulf; and, when this grave 
was full of living men, the rest pass- 
ed, marching over them. 

“This commenced the loss of the* 
battle.” 

We said before that the great 
problem was dealt with in the pre- 
sent instance by a man of invention 
and imagination, and we think the 
reader, struck with the splendid 
conception of the hollow road of 
Ohain, which is completely origi- 
nal, must admit that we were right. 
How different this from the paltry 
commonplace fictions of Thiers! 
There is nothing at all entertaining 
in being told that two and two 
make five. But it is extremely 
interesting to watch the covert 
movements of the power that had 
predestined the destraction of Na- 
poleon. Without M. Hugo's aid 
we should have failed to trace its 
machinations. But at the touch 
of ‘genius all becomes clear — the 
rain-cloud, the thunder, the frown 
in heaven, the perfidious nod of the 
guide, and the hollow road, pre- 
pared since the year 1637 for the 
destruction of the cuirassiers, are 
all parts in the scheme of destiny 
for the Emperor’s overthrow. Zad- 
kiel himself never explained more 
satisfactorily the operations of the 
supernatural world. 

From supernaturalism M. Hugo 
passes by an easy transition to met- 
aphysical speculations. 

“Was it possible,” he asks, “ that 
Napoleon should gain this battle? 
We answer no. And why? Because 
of Wellington? because of Blacher? 
No. Because of God.” 

This, though full of piety, is per- 
haps not so intelligible as might be 
wished. He therefore hastens to ex- 
plain. 

‘* Bonaparte, conqueror at Water- 
loo, that did not come within the 
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law of the nineteenth century. An- 
other series of acts was in prepara- 
tion in which Napoleon had no 
place. Events had long since de- 
clared their hostile disposition. 

“It was time this vast man should 
fall. 

“The excessive weight of this 
man in human destiny troubled the 
balance. This individual counted 
alone more than the universal group. 
T'hese plethoras of all the vitality of 
humanity concentrated in a single 
head, the world mounting into the: 
brain of one man, — this would, if it 
lasted, be fatal to civilisation. The 
moment was come for the supreme 
incorruptible equity to consider the 
matter. Probably the _ principles 
and elements on which depend the 
regular movements in the moral as 
in the material world, complained. 
Smoking blood, gorged graveyards, 
the tears of mothers, — these are ter- 
rible pleaders. 

“ Napoleon had been denounced 
in the infinite,: and his fall was 
settled. 

“ He troubled God.” 

Here then, we have the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of Waterloo. 
As a Homeric deity conceives a 
jealousy of a Titan or a demi-god, 
so isthe ruler of the French moral 
world disturbed by this tremendous 
earthly potentate. The matter was 
evidently getting serious. The 
Prussians thrown into the Rhine, 
the English impartially cast into 
the sea, the whole world at Napo- 
leon’s feet, Fate naturally asks, 
What next? The conqueror and 
his army must find employment — 
and, if not on earth, the inference 
is clear. Destiny, on seeing him, 
in opposition to her decrees, escape 
from Elba, at once goes into train- 
ing during the Hundred Days, and 
bethinking herself that he must be 
encountered somewhere, and finding 
herself in first-rate condition, boldly 
enters the ring at Waterloo. 

Knowing then how, under such 
circumstances, an earthborn cham- 
pion must fare, the reader of M. 
Hugo finds the interest of the event 
lost in the foregone conclusion. 
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The odds are so great that it be- 
comes a hollow thing. Not but 
that M. Hugo now and then hints 
that if Napoleon had had any luck, 
he might still have got the best of 
it. Destiny receives several facers, 
and about four in the afternoon is 
decidedly groggy. At five, things 
look very queer’ for her, and her 
backers are beginning to hedge. But 
the judicious bottle-holder, Blucher, 
administers a suck of the lemon at 
the right moment, when she rallies, 
and, stepping briskly in, knocks the 
Emperor out of time. 

There are, however, several epi- 
sodes worthy of note, though the 
event be no longer doubtful. The 
manner in which the cuirassiers 
charged is very remarkable. “ Belly 
to the ground, bridles loose, sabre 
in the teeth, pistols in hand, such 
was the attack.” No wonder that, 
as we presently learn, “ this extra- 
ordinary cavalry petrified Clintorf, 
who had seen Talavera and Badajoz.” 
We are sorry that M. Hugo bas not 
told us some particulars about the 
conduct of the cavalry in the latter 
action ; ‘whether, for instance, they 
distinguished themselves in defence 
or attack, whether in guarding the 
ramparts or escalading the walls. 
However, the cuirassiers, besides 
petrifying Clinton, and causing 
Wellington, “ three parts beaten,” 
to say in an undertone, “ Sublime!” 
also ‘‘destroyed seven squares out 
of thirteen, took or spiked sixty 
guns, and carried off from the Eng- 
lish regiments six colours, which 
three cuirassiers and three chasseurs 
of the Guard took to the Emperor 
before the farm of Belle Alliance.” 
What chance our troopers would 
have with these warriors may be 
gathered from the following fact :— 
“A serjeant of the English Guards, 
the first boxer of England, reputed 
by his comrades invulnerable, was 
killed by a little French drummer.” 
It was no doubt Shaw, the Life 
Guardsman, who became the drum- 
mer’s victim, destroyed probably 
with the drumsticks. We are also 
supplied with incontestable proof 
that the cuirassiers were attacked 
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in the rear, because there was a 
battery in front of them, the balls 
from which struck some of them in 
the back, and they could not have 
turned their backs except for the 
purpose of meeting an enemy behind 
them. M. Hugo has seen a French 
cuirass inthe museum, with a shot- 
hole in the left shoulder-blade. It 
was recorded in the epitaph on Com- 
modore Trunnion, that he never 
showed his poop to the enemy ex- 
cept when he took him in tow. We 
now learn that a French cuirassier 
neyer turns his back on the foe ex- 
cept when attacked in the rear. 
As a tender relief to these scenes 
of blood, the skilful narrator intro- 
duces a touching incident in most 
pathetic language. ‘“ The square on 
the extreme right, the most exposed 
of all, being without support, was 
nearly destroyed by the first shocks. 
It was formed of the 75th regiment 
ef Highlanders, The piper in the 
centre, whilst extermination was 
dealt around him, casting down, ia 
profound abstraction, his melancholy 
eye, full of the reflection of the 
forests and the lakes, seated on a 
drum, his pibroch under his arm, 
played his mountain-music. These 
Scotchmen died in thinking of Ben 
Lothian, as the Greeks in remem- 
bering Argos, The sabre of a cuiras- 
sier, striking down the pibroch and 
the arm which carried it, stopped 
the music by killing the musician.” 
°Was ever anything so full of 
pathos? The fact that these unfor- 
tunate Scotchmen thought of Ben 
Lothian, shows that their minds 
were giving way under the pressure 
of circumstances. What a subject 
that piper for Thomas Faed or Noel 
Paton ! though they would probably 
have to call in the aid of some emi- 
nent landscape-painter to represent 
the eye “full of the reflection of 
the forests and lakes.” The great 
difficulty would manifestly be the 
— under the arm, which must 
nave been there, since the prophet- 
eye of M. Hugo discerned it, but 
which no artist could adequately 
po og If the difficulty be ever 
solved, however, we may hope for 
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the gratification of seeing the fam- 


ous Requiem introduced into the 
portrait of Mozart, and the sym- 
phony in © under the arm of the 
sculptured Beethoven. 

The facts that Destiny had already 
decided against Napoleon, and that 
he could not haye gained the battle 
in any case, do not preclude a far- 
ther use of the If. “Jf the little 
herdboy, who served as guide to 
Bulow, the lieutenant of Blucher, 
had counselled him to debouch from 
the forest above Frischermont rather 
than below Plancenoit, the form of 
the nineteenth century would per- 
haps have been different. Napo- 
leon would have gained the battle 
of Waterloo. By any road except 
that below Plancenoit the Prussi- 
ans would have come ona ravine 
impassable to artillery, and Bulow 
would not have arrived.” Now we 
not only agree in this, bat we will go 
farther and say that, if command- 
ers generally allowed themselves to 
be led astray by little herdboys 
whom they had taken as gnides, all 
the battles that ever were fought 
would have been quite different 
from the reality. But as generals 
usually select for “themselves the 
points to which they wish to be 
guided, we donot see why the hy- 
pothesis should have been intro- 
duced in the present more than in 
any other case. However, M. Hugo 
has conferred on these humble 
guides a prominence that they have 
hardly attained in war siuce the 
Paladins were led to destruction by 
the traitor Ganelon. 

We regret. that we caunot follow 
M. Hugo feriher. He continues 
the subject in a chapter headed 
“ Cambronne,” but it is the most 
extraordinary farrago of nasty non- 
sense that ever was printed. 

Such, then, is the way in which 
it pleases our neighbours to write 
the history of Waterloo. It amuses 
them, and it doesn’t hurt us. ‘The 
theme is for them, like an indeter- 
minate equation, or a charade writ- 
tey about nothing, and which con- 
sequently admits of an infinity of 
solutions. The objection to this 
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method of treatment is, that it may 


be turned against the inventors. 
A German writer, for instance, might 
compgse in this fashion an_ entirely 
new Yersion of Marengo. He might 
begin by asserting that, if the peas- 
ant who conducted Napoleon over 
the Si. Bernard had only pushed 
him into a crevasse of the mountain, 
there would have been no battle at 
all, which would be indisputable; 
and not only no battle, but no 
Consulate, no Empire, no Auster- 
litz, no Waterloo, and the history 


of the century would have been 
guite different. He might then 
state that Destiny was getting 


alarmed at. the progress of the Aus- 
trians in Italy, and had therefore 
decreed the downfall of Melas who 
commanded them; and might re- 
present the hostile power as giv- 
ing signs of displeasure, varied, of 
course, for the sake of avoiding too 
close imitation; thus, instead of 
rain and mud, there might be a 
hailstorm and a sbarp frost; in- 
stead of muttering thunder, .we 
mivht have the whistling of an 
easterly wind; and a. derisive wink 
might be substituted for the frown 
that was seen in the depths of 
heaven. Next the features of the 
battle- field might be brought into 
play: a great many of the Aus- 
trians were actaally checked and 
destroyed by a rivulet, the Fon- 
tanone: the singular phenomenon 
of a rivulet existing on a battle- 
field might be descanted on, and, 
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to increase the ominous effect of 
the circumstance, it might be men- 
tioned that an old woman had been 
drowned in it one dark night in 
the year 1637. Buonaparte might be 
slightly alluded to as a second - rate 
general, the real antagonist being 
Destiny; and it might be shown 
how, by pushing him into the Po 
and Suchet into the Gulf of Genoa, 
nobody knows what might have 
happened; but that certainly Lona- 
to, Castiglione, and Arcola would 
have been avenged, and the man 
of Marengo would have blotted out 
Rivoli. Lastly, to complete the 
details of the picture, some thrill- 
ing incidents might be introduced: 
Desaix might be killed in single 
combat by an Austrian fifer, and a 
Parisian musician might be repre- 
sented as seated amidst the mélée, 
with something corresponding to a 
a9 under his arm (say the 
[arseillaise), his melancholy eye 
full of the reflection of the Place de 
Gréve and the ruins of the Bastille, 
and thinking in his dying moments 
of the Lac de Boulogne, or the 
Champ de Venus. Such a course 
is manifestly open to the opposite 
party; but the execution Of the 
idea would create a terrible commo- 
tion in France; besides, impartial 
people might prefer the real facts ; 
and on many accounts we think it 
will be better to let the French 
enjoy the distinction of being the 
only nation that write their history 
in this way. 
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By the Author of ‘The Caxton Family.’ 


PART XI. 


NO. XVIL—-FAITH AND CHARITY; OR, THE UNION, IN PRACTICAL LIFE, OF 
SINCERITY AND CONCILIATION, 


Tr the New Testament were di- 
vested of its sacred character, what 
depths of wisdom thinkers would 
still discover in the spirit of its pre- 
cept! That insistance upon Faith 
as an all-important element of man’s 
spiritual nature, to which some 
philosophers have directed their 
assaults, philosophers more noble 
and profound would then  recog- 
nise as essential, not more to the 
religion that claims it, than to the 
unfolding and uplifting of all our 
boblest faculties and powers: For 
when we come to consider our in- 
tellectual organisation, we find that, 
for all our achievements, there is an 
absolute necessity of faith in some- 
thing not yet actually proved by 
our experience, and that something 
involves an archetype of grandeur, 
or nobleness, or beauty, towards 
which each thought that leads on 
to a higher thought insensibly as- 
pires. before even a@- mechanician, 
proceeding step by step through the 
linked ‘ problems of mathematical 
science, can arrive at a new inven- 
tion, he must have faith ina truth 
not yet proved; for that which has 
already been proved cannot be an 
invention. It is the same with 
every original poet and artist — he 
must have faith in a possible beauty 
not yet made visible on earth, be- 
fore that beauty for the first time 
dawns on his verse or blooms on 
his canvass. It is the same, per- 
haps yet more remarkably, with 
every great man of action — with the 
hero, the statesman, the patriot, the 
reformer. “ Nemo vir magnus sine ali- 
quo afflatu divino unquam.” I may 
add, that no one whom that divine 


affatus inspired ever failed to be- 
heve in it. Thus faith, which is 
demanded for a religion, and with- 
out which, indeed, a religion could 
not exist, is but. the kindling of 
that sacred particle of fire which 
does not confine its light and its 
warmth to the altar on which it 
glows. And where that faith is first, 
as it were, pledged to the subiim- 
est and loveliest ideals which man’s 
imagination can conceive —viz., the 
omnipresence of a Creator who 
permits us“to call him Father, and 
the assurance of an immortality 
more confirmed by our own capa- 
cities to comprehend and aspire to 
it, than it would be if, without 
such capacities, a ghost appeared at 
our bedside every night to proclaim 
it; for would a ghost make a dog 
believe he was immortal ? — where, 
I say, faith is first pledged to those 
beliefs which, with few exceptions, 
the highest orders of human intel- 
lect have embraced, it is the pro- 
perty of that faith, if it be not 
corrupted into superstition nor in- 
censed into fanaticism, to com- 
municate a.kindred nobleness to 
all other ideals conceived in the 
quickened heart and approached 
by the soaring genius. Nay, even 
where men of considerable mental 
powers have entirely rejected all 
religious belief, and, so far as a 
soul and a Deity are concerned, re- 
fused to suffer a thought to escape 
from the leading - strings of that 
over-timorous Reason which, if 
alone consulted, would keep us 
babies to our grave—those men 
have invariably been compelled, by 
the instincts of their intellect, to 
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have faith in something else not 
proven, not provable, much more 
hard to believe than the wonders 
they put aside as incredible. Lu- 
cretius has faith in the fortuitous 
concurrence of his atoms, and La- 
place in his crotchet of Nebulosity, 
Neither those theories, nor any 
theory which the mind of man can 
devise, could start fully into day 
without faith in some truths that 
lie yet among shadows unpierced 
by experience; and therefore, to 
all philosophy as to all fancy, to all 
art, to all civilisation, faith in that 
which, if divined by the imagina- 
tion, is not among the facts to 
which the reason confines its scope, 
is the restless, productive, vivifying, 
indispensable principle. And there 
would be an unspeakable wisdom 
in writings, even were they not 
inspired, which lend to this princi- 
ple of faith a definite guidance 
towards certain simple propositions, 
easily comprehended by an _ infant 
or a letterless peasant ; and which, if 
argued against, certainly cannot be 
disproved, by the ablest casuists; 
—propositions which tend to give 
a sense of support and consola- 
tion under grief, hope amidst the 
terrors of despair, and place be- 


fore the mind, in all conceivable 
situations, an image of ineffable 
patience, fortitude, self-sacrifice — 


which, in commanding our rever- 
ence, still enthralls our love and 
invites our imitation, Thus Faith, 
steadied and converged towards 
distinct objects beyond the realm 
of the senses, loses itself no more 
among the phantom shadows of 
the Unknown and Unconjecturable, 
but is left free to its worldly uses 
in this positive world — believing 
always in some truth for the mor- 
row beyond the trath of the day, 
and thus advancing the gradual 
march “of science; believing in 
types of beanty not yet reduced to 
form, and thus winning out of na- 
ture new creations of art; believ- 
ing in the utility of virtues for 
which there is no earthly reward— 
in the grandeur of duties which are 
not enforced by the law — in the 
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impulse to deeds which annihilate 
even the care for . self-preserva- 
tion, and conduct to noble, and 
yet, perhaps, to fameless graves, 
and thus ,invigorating and recruit- 
ing the life of races. by millions 
of crownless martyrs and  unre- 
corded heroes. Strike from Man- 
kind the Principle of Faith, and 
Man would have no more history 
than a sheep. 

But it is the commof perversion 
of faith, if left unchastised, un- 
counterbalanced, to embitter itself 
into intolerance. This is not fairly 
to be alleged against religion alone, 
as many satirical writers have done ; 
it is the fsame with faith in all 
other varieties Zof form. Nay, the 
most intolerant men I have ever 
known -in my life have been men 
of no religion whatsoever ; who, hav- 
ing an intense faith in the sincerity 
and wisdom of their own irreligion, 
treat those who dissent from their 
conclusions as simpletons or im- 
po:tors. “One would fancy,” says 
Addison; with elegant irony, “that 
the zealots in atheism would be 
exempt from the single fault which 
seems to grow out of the imprudent 
fervour of religion. But so it is, that 
irreligion is propagated with as 
much  fierceness and contention, 
wrath and indignation, as if the 
safety of mankind depended upon 
it.” 

In politics, what can be so in- 
tolerant as party spirit when it 
rans high? But when it runs high, 
it is sincere. Faith has entered 
into the conflict: the combatants 
have quite forgotten that the object 
clear to the cooler bystanders, is to 
put some men out of office and 
others into it; they have conscien- 
tiously convinced themselves of the 
worthiness of their own cause, and 
the infamy of their opponents’. 
Regarded on one side, antagonists 
are bigots and tyrants; on the other 
side, antagonists are cheats or incen- 
diaries. 

Art and science have also their 
intolerance. Hear the orthodox 
physician talk of his innovating 
brother! No coarser 


libels have ‘ 
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been ‘written than those in sci- 
entific journals against a profes- 
sor of science. In art, an artist 
forms his theories and his school, 
and has an enthusiast’s: faith in 
their ‘indubitable. superiority: the 
artist of a different school he re- 
gards as a Goth. One of the mild- 
est poets I ever knew, who had 
nurtured his own harmless muse in 
the meek Helicon of Wordsworth, 
never could hear Lord Byron praised, 
nor even quoted, without transports 
of anger. I once nearly lost one 
of the dearest friends I possess, by 
indiscreetly observing that the de- 
lineation of passion was essential to 
the highest order of poets, simply 
because he had formed a notion, in 
the rectitude of which he had the 
strongest good faith, that perfect 
poetry should be perfectly passion- 
less. Iam not sure, indeed, whether 
there be not, nowadays, a more 
vehement bigotry in matters of 
taste than in those of opinion. For 
so much has been said and written 
about toleration as regards opinion, 
that in that respect the fear of 
not seeming enlightened preserves 
many from being uncharitable. Bat, 
on the contrary, so much is every 
day said and written which favours 
intolerance in matters of taste, that 
it seems enlightened to libel the 
whole mental and moral composi- 
tion of the man whose taste is op- 
posed to your own. I have known 
language applied to a difference of 
taste on the merits of a poet, a no- 
velist, nay, even an actor, which the 
Bishop. of Exeter would not venture 
to apply to Tom Paine. : 

In a word, there is scarcely any- 
thing in which a man has a deep 
and conscientious faith, but what he 
is liable to be very intolerant to the 
man who shocks that faith by an 
antagonistic faith of his own. And 
if’ this general trath be more fla- 
grantly noticeable in religious be- 
liefs than in any- other, it is not 
only because a man who believes in 
his religion holds it the most valu- 
able of all his intellectual title- 
deeds, but also because a larger 
number of men concur in a religious 


belief than they do upon any other 
debatable point. 

In the New Testament, however, 
Faith is not left without a softening 
adviser, and Charity is placed by 
her side — Charity, with which In- 
tolerance is impossible. For while 
so impressively insisting upon faith, 
our Saviour not less impressively 
reserves the right of jadgment to 
Himself, the Unerring and Divine; 
and to man, whose faculty of judging 
must be, like man himself, erring 
and human, He says imperatively, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
Now, of all our offences, it is clear 
that that offence of which man can 
be the least competent judge is 
an offence of defective faith. For 
faith belongs to our innermost 
hearts, and not to our overt actions. 
And religieus faith is therefore that 
express tribute to the only Reader 
of all hearts, on the value of which 
man can never, without arrogant pre- 
sumption, set himself up as’ judge. 

And the whole spirit and letter 
of the Gospel so enforce the duty of 
brotherly love, that the harshness 
with which man is disposed to re- 
gard the fellow-man whose doc- 
trine differs from his own, has in 
that commandment of love a_per- 
petual: mitigator and sweetener. 

When the scribe asked our Lord, 
“What is the First Commandment 
of all?” our Lord was not contented 
with stating the First Commandment 
alone—viz. that which enjoins the 
love of God—but emphatically add- 
ed a Second Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” The First Commandment in- 
cludes religious faith; for who can 
love what he does not believe in? 
The Second Commandment includes 
all which can keep faith safe from 
bigotry; for what man, except a 
maniac, would torment and _per- 
secute himself for a difference of 
opinion from another? 

It is thus that, by a benignant 
omniscience of the human heart 
in its strength and its weakness, 
Faith is enjoined as a habit of mind 
essential to all mental achievement 
as to all moral grandeur, while the 
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asperities to which sincere faith, 
not in religion alone, but in all 
doctrines that the believer consi- 
ders valuable, down to a dogma in 
politics or a canon in taste, are 
assuaged in. him who has formed 
the habit of loving his neighbour as 
himself, and disciplining his whole 
conduct by the exquisite justice 
which grows out of the observance 
of that harmonising rule. 

Now it is only with the worldly 
uses which are suggested by the 
divine Second Commandment — de- 
duced from it as corollaries are from 
a problem, or as problems them- 
selves are deduced from an axiom— 


_ that I have to deal in the remarks 


I submit to the reader on the Wis- 
dom of Conciliation. 

This wisdom, which is the one 
we appear the most to neglect, 
whether in public or private life, is 
nevertheless that which, where it is 
practised, is attended with the most 
auspicious results. 

Take, first, the strife of parties. 
The men who admit into faith 
no soothing element of brotherly 
love, are, no matter how sincere 
or how eloquent, the worst enemies 
to the party they espouse, and in 
critical periods of history have been 
the destroyers of states, and the sub- 
verters of the causes they espouse, 
It is with truth that the philoso- 
phical apologists for the excesses of 
popular revolutions have contended 
that timely reforms, yielded to rea- 
son, would have prevented the re- 
volations subsequently made in 
wrath. But it is a truth quite as 
notable, yet far less frequently in- 
sisted upon, that revolutions made 
in wrath do not secure their object. 
There is a stage in all popular 
movements at which to stop short 
is the surest victory, and from which 
all advance forward is certain to 
create reaction. Like the bad poet 


‘ridiculed by Boileau, the fanatical 


reformer, 


‘“‘ En poursuivant Moise au travers des deserts, 
Court avec Pharaon se noyer dans les mers.” 


In all contests of party there are 
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many stages in which conciliation 
is obviously the wisest policy for 
both; and where that policy is re- 
jected, sooner or later the concilia- 
tor appears, though in the form of a 
master. He conciliates the strife 
of parties by suppressing it. The 
fortunate dictator, under whatever 
name he may be called, is in fact 
always, to the bulk of the people the 
representative of compromise — a 
power grown out of the disorders 
of other powers—the supremacy of 
which preserves each faction from 
the domination of its rivals, and 
secures to the community that re- 
pose which the leaders of the fac- 
tions had refused to effect by con- 
ciliations between ‘themselves. Thus 
in truth rose Augtstus, Cromwell, . 
and either Napoleon, the First and 

Third. In the rise of each of these 
sovereign arbiteys, there was, in 
fact, a compromise. The old sys- 
tem of authority was sacrificed to. 
the passions begotten by opposition 
to it. The system of freedom, to 
which the old authority had been 
obnoxious, was sacrificed to the fears 
which its violence had created. 
And if, on the whole, in this com- 
promisé, the abstract principle of 
liberty lost more than the abstract 
principle of authority, it is because, 
in all prolonged and embittered 
contests between liberty and order, 
order is sure ultimately to get the 
better; for liberty is indeed the 
noblest luxury of states, but order 
is the absolate necessity of their ex- 
istence. 

In the more peaceful and nor- 
mal contests of party, a small 
minority of thoughtfel men, who 
interpose between extremes, ‘will 
generally contrive to possess them- 
selves of power. This is remarkably 
the case in the British Parliament. 
For there is a strange peculiarity 
in English public life— the opin- 
ions most popular on the hustings 
are not those which the public, 
in its heart, desires to see carried 
into effect in administration. On 
the one side, the greater number 
of representatives consists of those 
who profess reforms which cannot 
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be achieved; on the other side, 
the greater number are those who 
the most strenuously denounce the 
changes which must inevitably take 
place. To judge by the temper of 
constituencies, a compromise would 
be impossible; the nation must 
be governed by the opinions which 
obtain the triamph on the hust- 
ings. Bat, the election once over, it 
is the few temperate men, whose 
temperance finds small favour at 
the hustings, who obtain the con- 
fidence of the public and the ear of 
Parliament. 

But there is one essential. to the 
success of moderate councillors; 
they must be not less in earnest 
than the vehement ones.  Insin- 
cerity is often ‘excused to passion, 
but never to moderation. For it 
is allowed, with a good-natured 
if contemptuous ——* that 
men in a passion, often saying 
more than they intend, must as 
often unsay what they have said ; 
and insincerity in them seems less 
want of truth than defect of judg- 
ment. But the moderate man is 
the calm man, who thinks deliber- 
ately for himself before he de- 
livers the opinidén on which others 
' rely; and insincerity in him seems 
deliberate fraud. Let it be plainly 
understood;>~that to conciliate -men 
is not to abandon principles. It is 
quite possible in public life, as in 
private, to be conciliatory and yet 
firm. In order to be so, it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between those 
things that will not admit of com- 
promise consistently with honour 
to the advocate and safety to the 
cause, and those things that, in 
the* perpetual flux and reflux of 
human affairs, belong essentially to 
the policy of compromise — compro- 
mise being the normal necessity of 
free states, which would rapidly 
perish if the feuds they engender 
were wholly irreconcilable. We 
talk of times’ of transition, as if 
transition were the peculiarity of a 
time, whereas in every progressive 
stute all times are times of transi- 
tion. The statesman who cannot 
comprehend this truth, is always 
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exposed to the charge either of 
impracticability or of treason. If 
he exclaims, “ No compromise!” in 
things that admit of compromise, 
he must constantly find himself in 
the attitude -either of unavailing 
resistance or of ignominious gur- 
render: in either case he will not 
be a safe guide. A truly wise 
politician, espousing a cause with 
sincere devotion, will as sparingly 
as possible pledge himself against 
Circumstance and Time; for these 
are the great Powers of Mutability, 
which he must take into every 
prudent calculation if he would do 
the best he can for his cause, The 
archer who would be sure of his 
mark must allow for the wind. 
Nevertheless, in -every cause there 
are certain elementary principles 
not to be abandoned, and for the 
ultimate benefit of which even a 
temporary, if a brave, defeat is 
better than a pusillanimous conces- 
sion. Still, even in such cases, it 
is astonishing how much a concilia- 
tory manner ‘can disarm, nay some- 
times convert, opponents, and pre- 
serve authority to’ resistance and 
dignity to defeat. No one over- 
comes the difficulties in his way by 
acridity and spleen. Hannibal, io 
spite of the legend, did not dissolve 
the Alps by vinegar. Power is so 
characteristically calm, that calm- 
ness in itself has the aspect of 
power. And forbearance implies 
strength. The orator who is known 
to have at his command all the 
weapons of invective, is most 
formidable when most courteous. 
We admit and admire philippics 
where there is a Philip to be de- 
nounced and a Demosthenes to 
harangue; yet, after all, even the 
philippics of a Demosthenes had no 
effect against Philip. 

But it is in private life that 
the prudence of conciliation is most 
visible and most needed. We 
feel this every day. If we have 
some unpleasant dispute in which 
we need a negotiator, we shrink 
from committing our cause to a 
blustering irascible friend; we look 
out for an intermediator of concilia- 
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tory manner and temper. And if 
he think us in the right, we feel 
sure that he will not want the 
necessary firmness in all that is 
really important. He may insure 
us what is important by the sweet- 
ness with which he may concede 
what is insignificant. The concilia- 
tory negotiator makes the adversary 
ashamed of violence. 

In families well ordered there is 
always one firm sweet temper, which 
controls without seeming to dictate. 
The Greeks represent Persuasion 
as crowned. 

The essence of all fine breeding 
is in the gift of conciliation. #A 
man who possesses every other 
title to our respect except that of 
courtesy, is in danger of forfeiting 
them all. A rade manner renders 
its owner always liable to affront. 
He is never without dignity who 
avoids wounding the. dignity of 
others. 

Plantagenet Paongent is an ex- 
ceedingly clever man; he has high 
birth, a great fortune, a character 
without stain. He divests himself 
of these attributes of command, 
and enters society as an epigram- 
matist looking round for a sub- 
ject. He selects his butt, and lets 
fly his arrows; the bystanders laugh ; 
but it is not a pleasurable laughter. 
Each man feels that his turn may 
come next. Plantagenet Pungent 
has no doubt a social reputation for 
caustic wit; and for that very rea- 
son all his loftier claims to consi- 
deration are ignored or grudged; 
and once a week, at least, he pro- 
vokes some rebuff which is heartily 
enjoyed by the bystanders, whether 
they laugh openly or in their sleeves. 
If without provocation you strike 
& drayman in a crowd, though you 
be a prince of the blood-royal, you 
put yourself on his level; and if 
the drayman thrash your royal 
highness, he will be the better man 
of the two. 

Scaliger Blount is an eminent 
example of a more solid sort of 
Obnoxious ability, He bas _prodi- 
gious learning and a still more 
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poten memory, both of which 
e brings into ruthless activity by 
the goad of a combative disposi- 
tion. He takes a cruel joy in set- 
ting everybody right. Are you a 
bashfal man, talking in friendly 
whispers to your next neighbour at 
some crowded dinner-table? Scali- 
ger *Blount is sure to overhear you 
misdate an event or misquote an 
authority. Pounce he descends on 
you across the table, drags your 
blunder into general notice, cor- 
rects it with terrible precision, and 
flings it back to’ you where you 


sit, blyghing with shame and rage, 
every Bye riveted on your confa- 
sion! Scaliger Blount is a uni- 


versal contradictor. He spares nei- 
ther age nor sex; the cloth itself 
has no sanctity in his eyes. He 
would rather contradict a bishop 
than any other, man, except an 
archbishop — especially if it be on 
a matter of theology or church dis- 
cipline, As all opinions have two 
sides, whatever side you take, he is 
sure to take the other; and his pre- 
eminent delight is in setting you 
down in your own proper depart- 
ment, whatever that may be. Are 
you an artist, and venture a remark 
upon colouring? beware of Scaliger 
Bloont. He knows all about col- 
ouring that man ever wrote on it, 
and you are sure to hear from him, 
‘* Sir, I disagree.” Are youa lawyer, 
and, as you think, safely laying down 
the Jaw to reverential listeners? be- 
ware of Scaliger Blount; he has 
thelaws of all times, from Confuci- 
us to Lord St. Leonards, at his fingers’ 
ends, and woe to you when you see 
him knit his brows and exclaim, 
“T differ!” But though no one can 
deny the learning of this heluo 
librorum, the’ common-sense of the 
commow interest unites all diners- 
out against conceding respect to it. 
Instead of saying “Learned man,” 
one says “ Insufferable savage.” No- 
body acknowledges as an authority 
him who arrogates authority over 
all, Each prudent host, in making 
up his cards for a dinner-party, 
pauses a moment at the name of 
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Scaliger Blount, and shuffles this 
human cyclopedia out of the pack, 
muttering the damning monosyl- 
lable, “ Bore.” 

Bat when Urban Frankland is in 
the social circle, every one recog- 
nises the enchanter. His birth and 
fortune are but those of a simple 
entleman, yet he has an infldence 
lenied to dukes. His knowledge 
is extensive, but with him litere 
are indeed humaniores. His natu- 
ral intellect is of the highest, but it 
is reserved for fitting time and oc- 
casion. That which distinguishes 
him in society is charm, @pd the 
secret of that charm is a manly 
suavity. He has no pretensions to 
the artificial elegance which Lord 
Chesterfield commends to his vota- 
ries; be has no gallant compliments 
for the ladies, with whom he is not 
the Jess a favourite; he has a cor- 
dial laugh, but it is never heard at 
the expense of others. The frank- 
ness of his nature and the warmth 
of his heart have on various occa- 
sions in life led him into errors or 
difficulties which might have ex- 

him to much truculent at- 
tack; but, as he has been ever 
forbearing to the imprudences of 
others, so others, by a tacit consent, 
have been forbearing to his. Ma- 
levolence gains no -hearing against 
him. The love that he wins for his 
gentler qualities, begets a reverence 
for his higher tones. Of all the 
men I ever knew, none more se- 
curely get their own way—none 
have so kingly an authority over 
those with whom they live. And 
I suspect the main reason to be 
this, that every one’s self-love is so 
secure of a wound from him that 
it identifies its own protection with 
his pre-eminence: And yet I know 
no man more truthful, Inleed, it 
is a maxim of his, that “ Where 
there is no candour there can be 
no conciliation.” “Sincerity,” says 
Tillotson, “is an excellent instru- 
ment for the speedy despatch of 
business.” Certainly, as faith and 
charity should go together, so we 
should never care much for a man’s 
mildness if we had not a thorough 
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belief in his honour; nor accept ag 


a@ mediator or peacemaker him 
whom we did not know to have 
such reverence for honour in the 
abstract, that he would never per- 
suade us to dishonourable conces- 
sions, whether he were employed 
for or against us. 

The wisdom of conciliation is 
visible even in literature. The 
writers who pléase us most, to whom 
we return the most often, are the 
writers who create agreeable sen- 
sations; and certainly foremost 
amongst agreeable sensations are 
those which reconcile us to life-and 
he@manity. It requires but a small 
comparative exertion of talent in 
a writer who smooths down the na- 
tural grain of the heart, to that which 
is required in one who rubs it all the 
wrong way. Hence the universal 
charm of Horace; hence our de- 
light in the kindly laugh of Cer. 
vantes, and the good-tempered smile 
of Le Sage; hence the enviable 
immortality of Addison and Gold- 
smith, Certainly none of these 
writers spare our follies or our 
errors; they are sufficiently frank 
and plain-spoken, but they do not 
revile and libel us. They have 
this character in common — they 
treat the reader as a friend and 
brother ; they conciliate our sympa- 
thies even where they expose our 
infirmities. 

In all things, from the greatest 
to the least, he who consults the 
Awisdom of conciliation will find his 
account in it. If he ‘covet power, 


there is no surer secret first to win’ 


and then to secure it; if he desire 
that respect which is given to dig- 
nity of character, he will find that 
the consideration he bestows on 
others is an investment which 
yields the largest return in consi- 
deration towards himself. As to 
the elements of happiness which 
are found in a temper that seeks 
peace wherever peace can be made 
with honour, they are too obvious 
to need a comment. The union of 
faith and charity, carried out in 
thought and in action, pervasive in 
all the various operations of mind, 
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in all the intricate relations of life, 
would go far towards the comple- 
tion of ideal excellence in man. 
All that is vouchsafed to us of 
intellectual grandeur, coming to 
us throogh literature, through art, 
throngh heroism, as well as through 
religion, from those glimpses of 
the unproved, and on the earth 
unprovable, affinity between the 
human aud the divine which ne- 
cessitate faith — all that is most ex- 
quisitely tender in our commerce 
with each other —all that is wisest 
in our practical business, while we 
have human hearts to deal with, is 
suggested to us by that considete 
sympathy with human kind which 
embraces the loving charities of life. 
Among the Greeks, the Charities 
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were synonymous with the Graces. 
Admitted into the heathen religion, 
their task was to bind and unite; 
their attribute was the zone, with- 
out which even love lacked the 
power to charm. “ Without the 
Graces,” so sings Pindar, “the gods 
do not move either in the chorus 
or the banquet ; they are placed 
near Apollo.” Prescribed to us by 
a gentler creed than the heathen’s, 
they retain their mission as they 
retain their name. It is but a 
mock Charity which rejects the 
zone. Wherever the true and 
heavem@born harmoniser steals into 
the midst of discord, it not only 
appeases and soothes as Charity — 
it beautifies, commands, and sub- 
jugates as Grace. 


EFFIOACY OF PRAISE. 


(IN SUPPLEMENT TO THE PRECEDING ESSAY.) 


No one can deny that animals in 
general, and men in particular, are 
keenly susceptible to praise. Nor 
"is it a less commonplace truism, 
that the desire of approbation is at 
the root of those actions to which 
the interest of the societies they 
are held to benefit or adorn has con- 
ceded the character of virtue, and 
sought to stimulate by the promisé 
of revown. 

Yet, in our private intercourse 
with our fellows, there is no ‘instru- 
ment of power over their affections 
or their conduct which we employ 
with so grudging a parsimony, as 
that which is the most pleasing and 
efficacious of all. We are much 
more inclined to resort to its con- 
trary, and, niggards of praise, are 
prodigals of censure. 

For my own part, I think that, 
as a word of praise warms the heart 
towards him who bestows it, and 
insensibly trains him who receives 
it to strive after what is praisewor- 
thy, and as our lesser faults may be 
thus gently corrected by disciplin- 
ing some counter-merits to stronger 
and steadier efforts to outgrow 
them,—so it is, on the whole, not 


more pleasant than wise to keep 
any large expenditure of scolding 
for great occasions, and carry about 
with us, for the common _inter- 
change of social life, the argent de 
poche of ready praise. Scolding be- 
gets fear, praise nourishes love; 
and not only are human hearts, as 
a general rule, more easily governed 
by love than by fear, but fear often 
leads less to the correction of faults 
and the straggle for merits, than 
towards the cunning concealment 
of the one and the sullen discour- 
agement of the other. But let me 
be understood. By praise I do not 
mean flattery: I mean nothing in- 
sincere. Insincerity alienates love, 
and rots away authority. Praise is 
worth nothing if it be not founded 
on truth, But as no one within 
the pale of the law lives habitually 
with miscreants in whom there is 
nothing to praise and everything 
to censure,—so the persons with 
whom a man tolerably honest is 
socially conversant must have some 
good are whatever be the num- 
ber of their bad ones. And it is 
by appealing to and strengthening 
whatsoever is good in them, tha: 
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you may gradually stimulate and 
train for the cure of what is evil, 
that tendency of nature which, in 
mind as in body, seeks to rid itself 
of ailments pernicious to its health 
in proportion as its nobler resources 
are called forth, and its normal 
functions are righted by being in- 
vigorated. 

A certain man of learning and 
genius with whom I am acquainted, 
being frustrated in the hope of a 
distinguished career by a disease 
which compelled his physician, to 
interdict all severer taskwork of the 
brain, centred ‘the ambition denied 
to himself in his only son, whom 
he educated at home. To him, 
brilliant and quick, this boy seemed 
the most stolid of dunces. A friend 
to whom he complained of the filial 
stupidity which destroyed his last 
earthly hope, and embittered the 
sole occupation which sustained his 
interest in the world, said to him, 
“Let the boy stay with me for a 
week, and at the end of that time I 
will tell you what can be done with 
him.” The father consented. When 
the week was over the friend came 
to him and said, “ Courage! your 
boy has one faculty, in the natural 
strength of which he excels both 
you and myself. It is true that he 
can only learn a very little at a 
time, and that with a slowness and 
difficulty which must be tenderly 
consulted. But the very slowness 
and difficulty with which he ac- 
quires an idea, impresses that idea 
lastingly on his mind, unless you 
confuse and efface it by sending 
another idea to unsettle it before it 
be fixed. If, when he bring you 
his exercise of six lines, blurred and 
bungled, you cry ‘ Blockhead!’ and 
- give him a box on the ear, certainly 
you give him something to remem- 
ber which is not in his lesson — you 
give him a box on the ear! Place 
before him one idea at a time —as- 
sociate it with pleasure, not pain; 
he will keep that one idea firmly, 
and that one idea will lead on to 
another. In a word, never scold 
him for the slowness of his appre- 
hension; praise him cordially for 
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the tenaciousness of. his memory. 
Instead of six lines and blame, give 
him one line and praise.” The 
father mused. “Now you mention 
it,” said he, ‘‘the boy has a good 
memory, though not in his lessons. 
He is never at fault in a date if it 
be 'not in his ‘ History ;’ and never 
forgets a place if it be not in his 
Latin grammar.” 

“And what is more,” said the 
friend, ‘‘do you not find that, while 
he cannot learn by heart any ab- 
stract maxims of right and wrong 
which you extract from the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ or ‘Blair’s Sermons,’ he ig 
as honest as if he had digested 
whole library of Essays and Ser- 
mons? You leave your sbillings 
loose on your table, ready to his 
hand, if he wished to buy a kite or 
a trap-bat; but he never takes one, 
does he?” “Certainly not — it is 
bad enough that he should be a 
dunce ; Heaven forbid that he should 
be a thief!” 

“ Well, then, the boy has acquired 
for bimself an idea of scrupulous 
honour — even under temptation; | 
that idea came to him insensibly, 
and without being confused by 
other ideas of pain—came to him 
partly through the silent influences 
of your own living example, of 
your own careless talk when you 
are not teaching, and partly from 
the unconscious sentiment of pride 
and pleasure in knowing that he is 
implicitly trusted. Now, do you 
not think that, with the gifts of 
a tenacious memory and with a 
strong eense of the point of ho- 
nour, you should ag little fear that 
your boy will remain a dunce 
as that he. will become a_ thief? 
Lead him upward to learning so 
gradually, that you do not create 
the necessities for blame which 
are stumblingblocks in his way. 
You create those necessities if you 
ask him to do what you know 
he cannot do. Quick and bril- 
liant like yourself you cannot make 
him, but you can easily make 
him solid and judicious, Look 
round the world;. for one man 
who wins high place in it through 
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quickness and brilliancy,—do you 
not count twenty men who IHfave 
achieved positions more enviable 
through solidity and judgment? 
Now, let me call in your boy; you 
shall hear him repeat a fable which 


’ he has learned by heart in less time 


than he could learn two lines of the 
‘Propria que maribus,’ and you 
will at once, when you hear him, 
divine the reason why.” The boy 
is called in. He begins, at first 
hesitatingly and sbyly, to repeat 
the fable of “The Hare and the 
Tortoise.” But scarcely has he got 
through three lines before the friend 
cries out, “ Capital! well remem- 
bered ;” the boy’s face begins to 
brighten—his voice gets more ani- 
mated—the friend shows the live- 
liest interest in the story, and espe- 
cially in the success of the tortoise, 
and at the close exclaims, “ Boy, if 
Ibad your memory, I woald master 
all that is worth the remembering. 
Think, as long as you live, of the 
hare and the tortoise, and—let the 
hare jeer, the tortoise will win the 
race,” 

“T don’t flatter him, you see,” 
whispered the friend to the father, 
“I don’t tell bim that he is the 
hare—I tell him frankly that he is 
the tortoise, and can’t afford to lose 
an inch of the way. (Aloud)—And 
now, my boy, if we are to/beat the 
hare, we must get through the 


, Propria que maribus,’ but we must 


get through it, like the tortoise, 
inch by inch; your father will not 
set you more than one line at a 
time, and will give you your own 
time to learn it; and as I know 
that a more honest honourable boy 
does not exist, so we trust to you 
to say when you find that one line 
is too little—that the pain of learn- 
ing more is not equal to the plea- 
sure of getting on, and catching up 
the hare; and by the end of a 
month we shall have you asking to 
learn a dozen lines. Meanwhile, 
— your whole mind upon one 
ine.” 

The boy smiled; the father saw 
he smile, and embraced him. The 
hint was taken —and though, cer- 
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tainly, the boy never ripened into 
a wit or a poet, he took honours at 
the University, and now promises 
to become one of the safest and 
soundest consulting lawyers at the 
Chancery bar. May his father, who 
still lives, see his son on the road 
to the Woolsack ! 

It is true that in great public 
schools this study of individuals is 
scarcely possible; the schoolmaster 
cannot be expected to suit’ and 
humour his system so as to fit into 
each boy’s peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
He has to deal with large masses 
by udiform discipline and - routine. 
But in large masses the broad ele- 
ments of human nature are still 
more conspicuously active than they 
are in _ individoals. § Sentiments 
weak or inert in the one breast, are 
strong and prevalent in numbers. 
And if it be true that suscepti- 
bility to praise is common to 
human beings, susceptibility to 
praise will be more vividly the 
attribute of a multitude than it will 
be of apy individoal chosen at 
random, Therefore, the more the 
agency of praise is admitted into 
large schools, the higher the level 
of aspiration and performance will 
become. It is noticeable that ‘in 
any miscellaneous assemblage the 
moral features in common will 
have moch more parity than the 
mental. Superior bilities are 
necessarily rare in a school as in 
the world, and (so far as display of 
intellect is concerned) superior abi- 
lities alone can attract the precep- 
tor’s praise. For he does not, in 
fact, praise eminent talent who ac- 
cords an equal praise to mediocrity. 
But there is some lamentable fault 
in the whole tuition of the school 
if there be not a general sentiment 
among the pupils, favourable to 
integrity, honour, and truth, shared 
alike by the dull boys and the 
clever—that is (to repeat my pro- 
position), parity in the moral, 
though disparity in the intellectual, 
attributes. And here, the more the 
tone of the master sustains that 
prevailing sentiment of honour by 
@ generous trust in the character of 
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his whole school, the more he will 
be likely to attain the cardinal end 
of all wholesome education —viz., 
the training and development of 
honourable and trathfal men. For 
the best kind of praise either to 
man or boy is that which is implied 
in a liberal confidence. A head- 
master under whom one of our 
ublic schools rose into rapid cele- 
rity, acted on this theory with the 
happiest results. There was a 
compliment, a eulogium, encourag- 
ing to his whole school in his 
answer to some boy, who, telling 
him a story the veracity of which 
might have been deemed doubtful 
by a suspicious pedagogue, said, “I 
hope you believe me, sir?” ‘‘ Be- 
lieve ‘you! of course,” replied the 
teacher; “the greatest of all im- 
probabilities would be that. any 
- gentleman in this school would tell 
me a lie.” 

Now «suppose the story had been 
a fib, and the teller of it had been 
puni-hed, I do not believe that the 
punishment would have had the 
same good effect on the whole 
school as the answer which, in 
placing implicit trust in its honour, 
must have thrilled through the 
heart of every one thus brought to 
remember that, though a boy, he 
was a gentleman. Nor do I believe 
that the punishment would have 
been as permanently operative on 
the future right conduct of the 
culprit himself as the pang of re- 
morse and shame which such an 
answer must have inflicted, unless 
he were a much meaner creature 
than it is in the nature of great 
public schools to produce, If a 
skilful orator desire to propitiate 
a hostile assembly, though it be the 
most unmanageable of all assem- 
blies—an angry mob—he will cer- 
tainly not begin by scolding ‘and 
railing against it. Neither, always 
supposing him to be the master of 
an art, to excellence in which manly 
earnestness and courage are al- 
ways essential, will he attempt to 
flatter his prejudiced auditors for 
apy wisdom or virtue which they 
are not exhibiting; if he do so, he 
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will be saluted at once by a cry, of 
“Gammon!” Bat, after all, they 
are men, and as such must have 
much in them which you can praise 
sincerely — with which you can 
establish a sympathy, a bond of 
agreement, if you can but persuade 
them to hear you. A mob is sel- 
dom carried sway against you, 
except by an error of reason mis- 
leading into wrong directions an 
impulsive goodness of heart. It 
hates you because it has been 
duped into supposing that you hate 
the rights of humanity or the cause 
of freedom. You may frankly 
acknowledge the goodness of the 
impulse before you proceed to prove 
the direction to be wrong. I bave 
seen a mob not indeed converted, 
bat rendered silent, attentive, re- 
spectful, by the first few words of 
a candidate whom they were pre- 
pared te hoot, and willing to stone, 
when those first few. words have 
touched their hearts by an evident 
appreciation of their own com- 
mendable love for humanity. and 
freedom. 

Even in outlaws and _ thieves 
themselves, they who have under- 
taken the benevolent task of re- 
forming them, bear general testi- 
mony in favour of the good effects 
of praise, and the comparative 
pullity of scolding. It is told of 
one of these sagacious pbilanthro- 
pists that, in addressing an assem- 
bly of professional appropriators of 
goods not their own, he said, “It 
is true you are thieves, but you are 
also men; and the sentiment of 
honour is so necessary to all socie- 


ties of men, that—but you know 
the proverb, ‘Honour among 
thieves.” It is that sentiment 


which I appeal to and rely upon 
when I ask you to abandon your 
present mode of life, and, by a tenth 
part of the same cleverness in an 
honest calling which you manifest 
in your present calling, acquire from 
all men the confidence I am about 
to place in you. Yes, confidence! 
and confidence what in?—the very 
thing you have hitherto slighted 
honesty. Here is a five-pound 
4 
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note. I want to have change for 


it. Let any one among you take 
the note and bring me the change. 
I rely on his honour.” The rogues 
hesitated, and looked at each other 
in blank dismay, each, no doubt, 
in terrible apprehension that the 
honour of the corps would be dis- 
graced by the perfidy of whatever 
individual should volunteer an ex- 
ample of honesty. At last one 
raggamuffin stepped forward, receiv- 
ed the note, grinned, and vanished. 
The orator calmly resumed his dis- 
course upon the pleasures and 
profits to be found in the exercise 
of that virtue+ which distinguishes 
between meum and tuum. Bat he 
found his audience inattentive, dis- 


tracted, anxious, restless. Would 
the raggamoffin return with the 
change? What eternal disgrace 


to them all if he did not, and how 
could they hope that he would? 


The moment seemed to them 
hours. At length —at length their 
human breasts found relief in a 


lusty cheer. The raggamuffin had 
reappeared with the change. There 
was honour even among thieves, 

Now it seems to me that, if 
praise be thus efficacious with 
rogues, it may be as well to spend 
a little more of it among honest 
men. Bat it is not uncommon to 
see philanthropists, especially of 
the softer sex, who so lavish the 
cream of human kindness on the 
bad that they have only the skim- 
med milk left for the good, and 
even that is generally kept till it is 
sour. 

All men who do something toler- 
ably well, do it better if their ener- 
gies are cheered on. And if they 
are doing something for you, your 

raise brings you back a very good 
Interest. Some men, 
do nothing good without being 
braced. by encouragement — it is true, 
that is a vanity in them. But we 
must be very vain ourselves if the 
vanity of another seriously irritates 
our own. The humours of men are, 
after all, subjects more of comedy 
than of solemn rebuke. And van- 
ity is a very useful humour on the 
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stage of life. It was the habit of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller to say to his 
sitter, “Praise me, sir, praise me: 
how can I throw any animation 
into your face if you don’t choose 
to animate me?” And laughable 
as the painter's desire of approba- 
tion might be, so bluntly expressed, 
I have no doubt that the sitter who 
took the hint got a much better 
ortrait for his pains. Every actor 
ert how a cold house chills him, 
and how necessary to the full sus- 
tainment of a great part is the 
thunder of applause. I bave heard 
that when the late Mr. Kean was 
performing in sdme city of the 
United States, he came to the man- 
ager at the end of the third act and 
suid, “I can’t go on the stage again, 
sir, if the Pit keeps its hands in its 
pockets. Such an audience would 
extinguish A¢tna.” 

And the story saith that the 
manager made his appearance on 
the stage, and assured them that 
Mr. Kean, having been accustomed 
to audiences more demonstrative 
than was habitual to the severer 
intelligence of an assembly of Ame- 
rican citizens, mistook their silent 
attention for disapprobation; and, 
in short, that if they did not ap- 
plaud as Mr. Kean had been accus- 
tomed to be applauded, they could 
not have the gratification of seeing 
Mr. Kean act as he had been accus- 
tomed to act. Of course the audience 
— though, no doubt, with an elated 
sneer at the Britisher’s vanity — 
were too much interested in giving 
him fair play to withhold any longer 
the loud demonstration of their 
pleasure when he did something to 
please them. As the fervour of the 
audience rose, so rose the genius of 
the actor, and the contagion of their 
own applause redoubled their en- 
joyment of the excellence it contri- 
buted to create. 

Fortunately, all of us do not re- 
quire loud® clapping of hands or 
waving of white pocket-handker- 
chiefs, ‘Science and letters have a 
self love which would be frightened 
and shocked at the plaudits which 
invigorate the spirits of the actor 
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and the orator. Still even science, 
with all its majesty, has a pain in 
being scolded, and a pleasure in be- 
ing praised. The grand Descartes, 
modestest of men, who wished to 
live in a town where he should 
not be known by sight, felt so keen 
an anguish at the snubbings and 
censures his writings procured him, 
that he meditated the abandonment 
of philosophy and the abjuration of 
his own injared identity by a change 
of name. Happily for mankind, 
some encouraging praises came to 
his ears, and restored the equili- 
briam of his celf-esteem,— vanity 
(if all pleasure in approbation is to 
be so called) reconciling him once 
more to the pursuit of wisdom. 

Bat it is in the commerce of pri- 
vate life—in our dealings with 
children, eervants, friends, and 
neighbours —that I would venture 
the most to recommend some soft- 
ening and mitigation of that old 
English candour which consists in 
eternally telling us our faults, but 
having too great a horror of com- 
pliments ever to say something 
pleasant as to our merits. 

We cannot be always giving in- 
struction, however preceptorial and 
admonitory our dispositions may 
be; but if we have given a harm- 
less pleasure, it is not altogether a 
day lost to the wisest of us. To 
send a child to his bed happier, 
with a thanksgiving heartier, he 
knows not why, to the Author of all 
blessings, and a_ livelier fondness 
in his prayer for his parents; — to 
cheer the moody veteran, who deems 
the young have forgotten him, with 
a few words that show remem- 
brance of what he has done in his 
generation ;— to comfort the dis- 
pirited stroggler for fame or inde- 

ndence, in the moment of fall or 
ailure, with a just commendation 
of the strength and courage which, 
if shown in the defeat of to-day, are 
fair auguries of success on the mor- 
row ;—all this may not be so good 
asa sermon. But it is not every 
one who has the right or capacity 
to preach sermons; and any one is 
authorized and able to do all this. 
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As Seneca so beautifully expresses 
it — 
** Utcunque homo est ibi beneficio locus.” 


And it seems to me that the habit 
of seeking rather to praise than to 
blame operates favourably not only 
on the happiness and the temper, 
but on the whole moral character 
of those who form it. It is a great 
corrective of envy, that most com- 
mon infirmity of active intellects 
engaged in competitive strife, and 
the immediate impulse of which is 
always towards the disparagement 
of another; it is also a strong 
counterbalancing pdéwer to that 
inert cynicism which is apt to creep 
over men not engaged in competi- 
tion, and which leads them to de- 
base the level of their own buman- 
ity in the contempt with which it 
regards what may be good or great 
in those who are so engaged. In 
short, a predisposition to see what 
is best in others necessarily calls 
out our own more amiable qualities ; 
and, on the other hand, a predispo- 
sition to discover what is bad keeps 
in activity our meaner and more 
malignant. 

Perhaps, however, to a very as- 
cetic moralist I shall seem to have 
insisted far too strongly on what- 
ever efficacy may be found in prais- 
ing, and not painted with impartial 
colours the virtuous properties of 
reproof, Certes, a great’ deal may 
be said upon that latter and austerer 
theme. Instances may be quoted 
of little children who have been 
flogged out of naughtiness, and 
great geniuses who have been re- 
viled into surpassing achievements. 
Whether the good so done has not 
been generally attended with some 
evil less traceable, is, I think, a 
matter of doubt. Bat that is a 
question I will not ‘here discuss. 
Granting all that can be said in 
vindication of giving pain to sn- 
other, I still say that’ it is better and 
wiser, on the whole, to cultivate the 
habit of giving’ pleasure, And I 
may be excused if I have some- 
what exaggerated the value of praise 
and undervalued the precious bene- 

. 
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fits of censure, because it needs no 
homily to dispose us to be sharp 
enough towards the faults of our 
neighbours, 

On this truth Phedrus has an 
apologue which may be thus para- 
phrased— 
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‘** From our necks, when life’s journey begins, 
Two sacks Jove, the Father, suspends ; 

The one holds our own proper sins, 
The other the sins of our friends : 


The first, Man immediately throws 

Out of sight, out of mind, at his back; 
The last is so under his nose, 

He sees every grain in the sack.” 





ALL IN THE WRONG; OR, THE TAMER TAMED. 


A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue old grey manor-house had 
nestled down to dreamless slumber 
in the hollow of the bills; the 
rooks in the tall elms behind it had 
at last settled into silence. But the 
young mistress of the manor still 
flitted to and fro on the terrace, 
slowly and with soft footfall, never 
hastening, never pausing; not con- 
scious that the light had faded and 
the dew was falling. There was 
light enough for the dreaming of 
such dreams as hers, enough of the 
warmth of hope and young life in 
her heart to resist a far graver chill 
than any that was to be feared from 
the tepid air of the summer night. 

Presently a lattice creaked on its 
hinges, and a voice from the many- 
casemented west window asked— 

“QOlare, are you out there still? 
Pray, come in, my dear—you will 
take cold; and there is a letter for 
ou.” ‘ 

“ A letter !—from Allan?” 

“No; from Mr. Stanner.” 

Having heard this, Miss Water- 
meyr seemed in no haste to obey the 
summons. For some minutes she 
leant over the terrace balastrade, 
breathing the perfume which rose 
like incense from the great bed of 
valley lilies under the wall. In the 
porch she paused again—the honey- 
suckles seemed so peculiarly, so be- 
wilderingly sweet to-night, as if 
reminding her of past joy, and pro- 
phesying te her of joy to be. So 
it appeared at first; but she paused 
too long, till her heart seemed sud- 
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denly to sink within her. Perhaps 
some unrecognised instinct warned 
her that, passing into the house to- 
night, she passed over one of those 
boundary-lines of life which we 
cross unconsciously, and only per- 
ceive when we look: back upon 
them from a distance. 

“You are shutting out the twi- 
light early, are you not, auntie?” 
she asked, entering the drawing- 
room, and finding that the lamp 
had been brought in, and that a 
servant was letting fall the car- 
tains. 

“ Auntie "— a placid-looking old 
lady, dressed with somewhat of the 
quaint gravity of old ladies of an 
olden time, which made her look 
—- in keeping with the large, 
ow, oak-wainscoted and oak: raf- 
tered room—smiled. 

“Your thoughts must have been 
9 to-night, Clare: it is very 
ate; for the last hour EF have not 
been able to see to do even my 
coarse knitting.” 

“My thoughts have ~ been plea- 
sant, auntie,” Clare said, softly, 
seating herself, as the servant left 
the room, on a low stool at the old 
lady’s feet. “I have been thinking 
of Allan—of how sweet it will be to 
have him home again at last. I have 
been very happy with only you, 
auntie, but still I do feel lonely 
sometimes, and it is so long that he 
has been away.” 

“Very long, my dear; I hope 
that you may never be separated 
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again — never left with ‘ only auntie’ 
any more,” 

“I do not know that I shall wish 
that.” ; 

Clare’s colour had risen; she 
spoke proudly as she added, “I do 
not wish anything to be considered 
as settled ; we were so young then.” 

Mrs. Andrews was silent for some 
time ; when she spoke, it was with 
some considerable show of embar- 
rassment. 

“T am not apt to croak, dear 
Clare, or to be a bird of ill omen, 
bat I feel as if I ought to warn you 
that you must not expect all will 
go smoothly: I mean I would have 
you: prepared to endure some things 
that will seem hard at first—very 
hard, if you meet them in a proud 
spirit. You have been good and 
gentle to me always; still, my dear, 
you are too proud: you have a more 
obstinate will than is beautiful in 
®& woman, or consistent with a 
woman’s happiness. I wish to warn 
you against it—to put yoa on your 
guard. A woman must learn to 
submit before she can can be what she 
should be—before she can be happy.” 

“Dear auntie, what is all this 
about? What have I done? What 
am I going to be done to? Will 
Allan come home a tyrant? Am I to 
learn to submit to his will? He used 
to have no will but mine.” In spite 
of her light tone, Clare’s heart sank. 

“Your father was a tyrant, my 
dear.” Mrs. Andrews spoke in a 
suppressed voice, glancing round the 
room, as if conscious of the treason- 
ableness of her words. ‘He did 
not approve of any amount of li- 
berty for women; he was my poor 
sister's jailer rather than her bus- 
band: his jealousy during the 
last years of her life, which were 
the last of his too, amounted to 
something bordering on insanity. 
I have always thought it unlikely 
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that, with his opinion of women, he 
should have left you free, and an 
heiress; and, my dear, you are of 
age to-morrow.” 

Clare took the letter from where 
it had been lying on the table, dis- 
regarded till now. 

“You think I shall find that I 
am, without my own consent, dis- 
posed of ?” she said. ‘This letter, 
perhaps, is to tell me of my desti- 
Mr. Stanner gene- 
rally writes if he has anything dis- 
agreeable to say: he is afraid of 
me, J thiok.’’ 

“ AsI should be, my dear, if you 
often spoke to me in that tone, or 
looked at me as you have been 
looking at that inoffensive paper.” 

Clare did not smile, or let her 
features relax; she had opened the 
letter. 

‘A short respite,” she said, barsh- 
ly. “My guardian only writes to 
say that he is coming to speak to 
me on business of importance to- 
morrow, and shall probably do bim- 
self the pleasure of spending a few 
weeks here.” 

“They are going to spoil all my 
pleasure in seeing Allan again,” she’ 
muttered, when she was alone in 
her own room. “Mr. Stanuer is 
coming to help auntie play pro- 
priety: we shall be watched, our 
actions observed, and feelings spe- 
culated upon. Perhaps I shall dis- 
like Allan now; I shall, if he seems 
sure of success—thinks I am to be 
won without wooing—that I am 
already woo. Mr. Stanner might 
have waited for an invitation here: 
it is not much use to be mistress, 
if he comes when and for as long 
as he pleases.” 

The girlish softness and sweetness 
had passed from Miss Watermeyr’s 
face: reflected in the glass she saw 
that of a woman who would have been 
beautiful had she been less proud. 


CHAPTER II. 


Clare woke next morning with a 
sense of something impending: she 
did not know what she dreaded, 


but a gloom was over everything, a 
weight upon her usually light elas- 
tic spirits. 
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Mr. Stanner, who lived at no great 
distance, arrived early ; but he seem- 
ed rather to shun than to seek op- 
portunity for a téte-d-1éte with Clare: 
being both kind-hearted and timid, 
he was at once fond of his ward and 
afraid of her. On her part she did 
not return his affection, and . held 
him more in contempt than in awe. 
She had always been able to wind 
him round ber finger in such unim- 
portant matters as there had been 
question of between them, and she 
was not herself enough truly woman- 
ly to feel, nor had she experience 
enough of life to know, that a gentle- 
hearted man, easily swayed by a 
woman’s wish or will in trifles, may 
yet show himself to be inflexible 
when need is. Mr. Stanner was, 
perhaps, hardly able to teach Clare 
this lesson— yet it was a lesson 
it would be well that she should 
learn. 

It was Olare who at last broke 
the silence, which she felt to be 
ominous and oppressive, saying 
after dinner, when Mr. Stanner had 
joined her and Mrs. Andrews in the 
drawing-room, “If you have busi- 
ness to tulk to me about, shall we 
go into the library now, while Mrs. 
Andrews takes her nap?” 

“If you please, but there is 
really no hurry.” 

Clare stood expectant, so Mr. 
Stanver had no alternative but 
to rise from the soft depths of a 
luxurious chair into which he had 
just sunk with a sigh of content, 
and follow her from the room. 

“Tt, is very warm this .afternoon 
—very warm, upon my word !” 

Thus Mr. Stanner broke. the si- 
lence which had ensued when he 
and Clare were seated; he drew out 
his handkerchief\ passed it across 
his forehead, and glanced furtively 
at his fair ward, as he repeated his 
assertion. 

“TI feel it is something unplea- 
sant that you have to tell me,” 
Clare said. ‘You need pot be 
afraid to speak; no doubt I shall 
be able to bear what you may have 
to communicate.” 

“* Unpleasant!’ oh, by no means 
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—at least, not necessarily so. ‘ Afraid 
to speak!’ why shonld I be, my 
dear young lady? You have no 
deadly weapon concealed amon 
the amplitude of that light an 
pretty dress, in which you look so 
charming.” 

“If you begin te pay me com- 
pliments, I shall be quite sure that 
something disagreeable is to follow 
them.” 

“To come to the point at once, 
then: You are aware that Mr. 
Allan Watermeyr, your father’s half- 
brother’s son, whom, for brevity, 
we will call your cousin, is ex- 
pected home from abroad in a few 
days.” 

“As my cousin has himself writ- 
ten to me to this effect, I certainly 
am aware of it.” 

Clare’s colour had risen at the 
first mention of her cousion’s name ; 
but Mr. Stanner studiously avoided 
looking at her. As he continued, 
he became more and completely 
preter in the contemplation of 
some speck or flaw on one of his 
garefully-tended finger-nails. 

“Every step I take in this mat- 
ter I am -obliged to take without 
exercising my own judgment. Every 
step has been planned for me. Your 
father left me the most minute 
directions: compliance with some 
of his instructions is a . painful 
duty. Unhappily, your father be- 
lieved that he had cause to enter- 
tain but a low opinion of your sex. 
From his point of view, his condact 
was perhaps right and wise; from 
other points of view, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it seems to me 
foolish — nay, extravagant and mis- 
chievous in tbe extreme. Bat, my 
dear young lady, much, if not every- 
thing, rests with yourself: if you 
can sibdue your pride and control 
your somewhat high temper, let 
events take the course they would 
easily and naturally have tuken had 
you, as I could have desired, re- 
mained in ignorance of what I am 
compelled’ to communicate to you: 
if you will adopt this womanly and 
becoming line of conduct, ail will 
yet go well.” 


° 
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“Perhaps for ‘womanly and be- 
coming’ I might substitate spirit- 
less and abject,”: interposed Clare ; 
“bat pray go on—let me hear the 
worst at once.” 

“Tf you will bear in your mind 
your father’s lamentable and mis- 
taken views, you will be less un- 

repared for my communication. 

t was your father’s desire, that 
when you and Mr. Allan Watermeyr 
had respectively arrived at a suit- 
‘able age, you should—according to 
his way of expressing himself— 
enter purgatory together: he had 
many reasons for wishing that you 
should be united. You know that, 
during the last years of his life, his 
friends had cause to fear that his 
mind was somewhat affected — what 
was sense, and what insanity, it was 
not always easy to say. He talked 
sometimes of having played Jacob's 
part—cheated Esau (Mr. Allan’s fa- 
ther) of his birthright; then he 
would say, ‘A marriage between 
his boy and my girl will make 
reparation, especially if she turns 
out like her mother.’ I have heard 
him say that a hundred times, 
always with the same - smile—a 
smile that struck me as sinister — 
repeating the las, phrase again and 
again, and a. 

“Spare me all these humiliating 
details,” Clare said impatiently. 
She had sat looking out on the 
sloping lawns, down which the sun- 
shine seemed pouring to the river, 
quite still, but with an ever-deep- 
ening crimson on her fair face, and 
a threatening brightness flashing 
from her eyes. 

“As the mutual attachment ex- 
isting between you and Mr. Water- 
meyr is no secret e 

“A boy-and-girl affair, which 
either of us, or both of us, may 
now wish forgotten,” interrupted 
Clare. 

“I need not. imagine that any- 
thing I have yet said need be 
classed in the category of unplea- 
sant communications.” Mr. Stanner 
had not heeded Clare’s interrup- 
tion, except to pause while she 
spoke, and then proceed as if she 
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had not spoken. “It is the way 
which your father took to insure 
the falfilment of his wishes, which, 
in accordance as it is with his low 
opinion of your sex, may natarally 
be somewhat distasteful to you, my 
dear young lady. Let me beg you 
to be wise and patient; let me 
assure you that no rash revolt can 
show so traly noble a spirit, so true 
" dignity, as a quiet disregard 
rt) ee 

‘“‘Mr. Stanner, Mr. Stanner, do 
come to the point!” Clare broke 
in, with a tone of feverish impa- 
tience. 

“When you are . twenty-two 
then, in one year from to-day, all 
that is now yours is to be Mr, 
Watermeyr’s—only yours as his 
wife,” 

“T am to be dependent on mar- 
riage with him for a subsistence! 
I expected injustice, injury, insult, 
but nothing so intolerable! ” 

“Look at it from a right point 
of view, and it is not so bad, my 
dear. A wife is naturally depen- 
dent upon a husband: as I said 
before, your mutual attachment is 
no secret; if events take their na- 
tural course——” 

“Spare me this twaddle—— 
Forgive me that uncourteous ex- 
pression, Is there more to hear . 
regarding my father’s will? ” 

“Only this”—Mr. Stanner’s face 
had flushed angrily—* if you marry 
any one bat your cousin, you for- 
feit everything; if you choose to 
remain single, a small pittance and 
the West-end Cottage will be yours 
—a mean and miserable provision, 
of which, however, there is no+fear 
that you will need to avail your- 
self.” ' 

“One question, Mr. Stanner : 
Does Mr. Watermeyr know what 
you have told me?” Asking this, 
Clare challenged and met her guar- 
dian’s glance. 

“He does. He was’ extremely 
pained and indignant. If there is 
any, way of evading the will—if it 
is possible to settle the property 
on you unconditionally —he is de- 
termined it shall be done, He en- 
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treated that at least you might 
remain in ignorance of your posi- 
tion. I would willingly have had 
it so; bat I am not a free agent.” 
Clare was looking out again — 
down the sunny lawn to the river — 
all her colour had faded now, Mr. 
*Stanner rose. The girl’s fair face 
looked so stony that he felt as if 
to address her would have been 
like addressing a statue. She did 
not move or speak, and he left her 
to her own thoughts — not sorry to 
escape from her near neighbour- 
hood, for the atmosphere around 
her seemed dangerous. It took 
Clare some time even to realise her 
position. She loved the old house ; 
she loved every: lawn, shrubbery, 
every field, tree, dell, and dingle of 
the manor; she loved it as the 
kingdom where she reigned su- 
preme—where she had believed she 
should always reign. She loved it 
as the only home she had ever 
known—as the place where she had 
been born—where her mother had 
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lived and died. If a selfish love, it 
was still a more passionate love 
than any other she had known. 
She believed that she had loved 
Allan, not perhaps with “the love of 
men and women when they love 
the best,” but with a love that with 
her had passed for that love. In 
all her dreams regarding her future 
he played a part, a secondary part— 
a Prince-consort’s part, perhaps. 
She was the Queen, the lady of the 
manor; he her first retainer, her 
serviceable and chivalrous knight 
— one whom she delighted to 
honour, whom she enriched with 
her favours — and now —— 

The sunshine had left the lawn, 
the twilight had faded from it be- 
fore Clare moved; when she did, 
it was to shut herself into her own 
room, not to appear again’ that 
vight. Mrs. Andrews could not 
gain admission: Clare from within, 
would only say, “*Not to-night, 
auntie ; I: cannot bear to be spoken 
to to-night.” 


. CHAPTER III. 


Neither to Mr. Stanner nor to 
Mrs. Andrews did Clare speak on 
the subject that of course engrossed 
her thoughts. She kept much apart ; 
unwonted whiteness on her cheeks, 
and dark circles, that told of sleep- 
less nights, surrounding her eyes. 

A few days after her conversa- 
tion with her guardian, she heard 
from her cousin. When she had 
read his brief note, she passed it to 
her companions. It was very brief 
— only this — 


“Dearest CiareE,—I hope to 
follow this letter in a few hours. 
How much is’ contained in thoge 
poor words! With me I shall ven- 
ture to bring my dear old friend, 
John Smith, trusting that for his 
own sake, he may be welcome—for 
mine, not otherwise. Now, in this 
haste, I dare not allow myself to 
say more than that I am yours, 

“ ALLAN WATERMEYR.” 


Having read this note, Clare took 


no more heed of it, though she had 
been wont to keep and garner up 
carefully every tine her -cousin 
wrote to her. Mrs. Andrews re- 
placed it in its cover, and laid it 
beside Clare’s plate; but Clare left 
the breakfast-table without again 
looking at or touching it. 

“Which rooms shall I give yout 
cousia and his friend?’’ Mrs. sAn- 
drews asked, following Clare into 
the conservatory. This conserva- 
tory opened from the breakfast- 
room: through it you could reach 
Clare’s special retreat, her favour- 
ite sitting-room,, or could step out 
upon the terrace. 

It was a pretty place; its many 
light and graceful pillars, garlanded 
with blossoming creepers, gave it a 
fairy-like look; it had been built 
at Clare’s wish from a plan Allan 
had drawn for her. Filling up a 
recess in the south front of the 
house, it was doubtless an incongru- 
ous addition to the grey and grave 
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solidity of the original architecture ; 
yet very few people would have 
wished it away. 

“TIT have no authority in this 
house. Give them what rooms you 
please,” was Clare’s sullen answer. 

“That is foolish, my dear. For 
twelve months yet to come you are 
mistress here. It is foolish to say 
you have no authority.” 

“Do you think I will stay meek- 
ly till my term expires? — to be 
turned out at the end of it? Mr. 
Watermeyr may be master at once 
— means to be master at once: 
without my permission he brings a 
friend; let him invite a dozen if he 
pleases, it will make no difference 
to me. I will find a home some- 
where else. I will leave this place 
at once; I will not meet him.” 

“Clare leant her head against one 
of the gay garlanded pillars, and 
burst into passionate tears; it was 
the: first time that she had alluded 
to her new knowledge. 

“Order everything as you think 
best,” she said, when she could 
speak, and ‘moved away. But brave 
little Mrs. Andrews followed her to 
her room, sat down before her, 
scolded her first, comforted her 
afterwards; laid thorough siege to 
her, would not be repelled or si- 
lenced. Clare’s reserve yielded — 
the waters of bitterness gushed out ; 
her grief and her indignation found 
words to which Mrs. Andrews lis- 
tened with patient sympathy. 

“TI say again, my dear, that a 
wicked man (I must call things by 
their right names) has done wickedly 
and cruelly. You are placed in a 
painful position, no .doubt, but it 
might have been much worse. I 
say again, there is but one course 
for you to take; put this know- 
ledge aside, and act according to 
the instincts of your heart. Why 
should you revenge upon Mr. Wa- 
termeyr, the sincerity of whose love 
you have never doubted, and whom 
you loved before you knew of this, 
the wrong your father did you? In- 
deed, my poor Clare, you are too 
proud. A woman should delight 
to owe all to a man she loyes. She 
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gives him all he wants in givin 


him herself; between a_husban 
and wife there should be no mine 
and thine. Indeed, of all women I 
have always pitied heiresses. I am 
half inclined to congratulate you 
instead of to condole with you 
my dear.” 

“Suppose, however,” said Clare, 
softly and shyly, “ that I find I do 
not love Mr. Watermeyr. And then- 
suppose he “no longer loves me, 
but from pity, and from motives of 
generosity, feels bound to marry me, 
And suppose—oh, a thousand things 
may be true that would make my 
position intolerable. It is intoler- 
able, It might not be to all women, 
but it is to me. Oh, it is no use 
talking, auntie, preaching meek- 
ness and patience—no use, no use.’ 

Still auntie’s preaching had been 
of some use; the outbreak had 
done Clare good. She did not sub- 
mit, but she submitted to wuit—to 
meet her cousin, and mature her 
plans. 

It was late in the day when the 
travellers arrived. Clare was the 
first to hear carriage-wheels upon 
the drive that swept up to the 
west wing of the house: she sat 
still, and gave no sign; but pre- 
sently her guardian’s duller ears 
were aware of this same sound. 
He rose and offered one arm to 
Olare, one to Mrs. Andrews, saying — 

“We shall be just in time to 
receive Mr. Watermeyr at the hall 
door.” 

Clare had not meant to receive 
Mr. Watermeyr at the hall door — 
had not meant to go one step to 
meet him; she had made up her 
mind to await him where she was. 
Mr. Stanner waited before her; she 
hesitated a moment, and then 
yielded. 

Mr. Watermeyr was just spring: 
ing up the steps. Mr. Stanner 
drew Clare forward to meet him, 
at the same time removing her 
hand from his own arm. Clare 
offered it to her cousin mechani- 
cally. COlasping it in both his,’ Mr. 
Watermeyr bent his head towards 
her. 
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Clare drew back haughtily. ‘‘ We 
are not children now,” she said. 

As she saw the handsome and 
sensitive face, which. had looked so 
happy, eager, and loving, cloud over, 
she felt a triumpbant sense of 
power, and was almost generous 
enough to regret the having used 
it. Gentler words— words of an 
at least ordinarily kind welcome — 
were on her lips, when she met the 
glance of a pair of keen eyes— the 
eyes of Mr. Watermeyr’s friend, who 
stood behind him (as Clare thought), 
like Mephistopheles behind a young 
and fair-faced Faust — fixed on her 
with an uncompromising, it seem- 
ed to her hostile, scrutiny. Mr. 
Stanner’s cordial greeting made 
the coldness of Clare’s more con- 
spicuous. She felt this—felt her- 
self in the wrong— assured herself 
it was that man’s fault. Her man- 
ner, when Mr. Smith was presented 
to her, was certainly not conciliatory. 

Clare went to her own room that 
night very thoroughly, very whole- 
somely, dissatisfied with herself. 
The cloud of pain had not cleared 
off her cousin’s brow; she felt that 
she had rudely dashed all joyous- 
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ness from his home-coming. She 
thought over their relation to each 
other in years gone by — how chi- 
valrous his devotion had always been 
—how unvarying his gentle pati- 
ence, even when he was quite a boy. 
She repented of her harshness, re- 
solved to try and atone for it, de- 
termined to meet him to-morrow in 
quite a different spirit. But on 
that day, as on the evening before, 
Allan’s friend, consciously or wun- 
consciously, acted as the evil genigs 
of both Allan and Clare. 

Clare avoided all chances of be- 
ing alone with Mr. Watermeyr, and 
if, when they were together, she for- 
got the present position of affairs, 
and, remembering only how - things 
had been, spoke to him with any- 
thing of warmth in her tone, or 
looked at him with anything of 
softness in her eyes, she immediate- 
ly became conscious of Mr. Smith’s ob- 
servance, and felt or fancied some- 
thing sarcastic in the expression of 
his face as he watched her; some- 
thing which, reminding her of all 
she had for a moment forgotten, 
froze her back into guarded for- 
mality. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Allan and his friend were alone 
in the breakfast-room one morning 


_ discussing plans for the day, after 


the, rest of the party had left it. 
Allan was leaning against the wall 
close to the conservatory-door, but 
with his back turned to the conser- 
vatory; his friend, pacing the room 


with a sharp jerky step, betraying 


an excessive irritability either of 
mood or of temperament, stopped 
before him now and again, 

‘Miss Watermeyr refuses to go 
on the water with us?” he asked. 

“ She thinks it will be too hot.” 

“With such a breeze, and a 
cloudy sky! Stuff! I wonder a 
lady of her talent could not invent 
a more veritable seeming inveracity ; 
but she did not care to trouble her- 
self to do so, that is the insolence 
of it— the intolerable insolence of 


it.” (The last words were spoken 
too low to be heard by Allan, who 
was absorbed in his own thoughts.) 

Making one of his abrapt pauses 
before Allan, putting his tawny face 
close to his, and his hands on his 
shoulders, Mr. Smith said — 

“T am afraid, my poor boy, you 
do not speed im your wooing.” 


“Tf at all, with a very ill speed,” © 


Allan answered, looking up into 
the dark face with one of his 
culiar smiles, womanishly tener 
and melancholy for so resolately- 
moulded a mouth. 

“IT have no experience of the 
malady from which you soffer,” 
John Smith said: “I love you, my 
boy, more than I have loved any 
woman—more than I could love 
any woman; still I am obliged to 
believe in the existence of that 
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malady. Men were.created a little 
lower than the angels; it is the 
temporary subjection to an inferior 
being (which seems for most men, 
thank Heaven, not for all, to be a 
phase nature ordains that they 
should pass through) which keeps 
them lower. I think I can give no 
stronger proof of my love for you 
than by waiting to see the issue of 
your malady, in spite of the hospi- 
table reception — the most hospi- 
table entertainment — of my graci- 
ous hostess.” 

“Clare’s position is a most cruel 
one. If she has not been perfectly 
courteous to you, John, you cer- 
tainly have not been conciliatory 
in manner to her; you started with 
a barsh pre-judgment.” 

“Founded only on my conviction 
that no woman lives worthy to be 
worshipped as you worship your 
cousin — that she being, by your 
own admission, proud, was speci- 
ally unworthy. As to her manner 
towards me, that is nothing; I am 
too ineffably gifted with celf-esteem 
to be troubled or ruffled by a girl’s 
small insolences.” 

“If you can be lenient in your 
judgment of a woman, be so of 
Clare; or rather, do not judge her 
at all, There is no need you should, 
and you see her under the most un- 
favourable circumstances.” ° 

“Oh, I will be most lenient — 
pay her back courtesy for scorn. 

ut if she is going to play the 
shrew to you, shall be sorely 
tempted to play Petruchio to her.” 

“John!” — there was a danger- 
ous light in Allan’s eyes as he spoke 
—“if we are to continue friends, 
' this must be a closed subject. I 
cannot bear it touched as you touch 
it.” 

“T understand; I can be silent 
and patient with my sick boy. But 
I must stand by and watch the 
game for you.” 

Mr. Smith’s eyes at this moment 
wandered from Allan’s face to the 
shrubs and flowers behind it. A 
mischievous gleam came into them 
as they lighted on something from 
which they were quickly averted. 
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Speaking a little more loudly than 
he had spoken before, and with 
elaborate distinctness, he said, 

“T mast just observe this before 
I let the subject drop. I have al- 
ways thought that women have a 
wondrous power of tyrannous in- 
solence; but I do think that Miss 
Clare Watermeyr is in this way 
supremely gifted. I—but I know 
that I only harass you by my snarl- 
ing and carping — I have no wish to 
do that; your fair cousin is a suffi- 
cient irritant. Come, let us go on 
the river. What 7s the matter, my 
dear fellow?” 

At a slight noise .behind him 
Allan had turned sharply round. 
The door at the other end of. the 
conservatory shut softly as he did 
80; his eyes fell upon a garden-glove 
and a freshly-gathered rose dropped 
midway between that door and the 
one opening on the terrace. 

Allan turned upon Smith, fiercely. 
“You raised your voice on purpose 
—you saw her there! Do you call 
that manly? It was cowardly to 
strike at a woman so; cowardly, I 
say, and cruel and-treacherous.” 

Mr. Smith looked steadily into 
the young man’s agitated face: 
there was.a reddish glow in his eyes, 
otherwise his own face said little, 
his tongue nothing. His silence 
was well calculated. After a few 
moments -— after a few turns up and 
down the room— Allan came up to 
him. . 

‘* Possibly,” he said, “‘ you believe 
hat such words as those you have 
ust spoken serve my _ interests. 
You mean well towards me, at 


-least.” 


“T do believe so,” Smith an- 
swered, “and therefore I am not 
penitent.” 

“I can only repeat,” Allan re- 
joined, “ that if we are to continue 
friends, this subject must be uavoid- 
ed, and such conduct as yours to- 
day not repeated.” 

‘We are to continue friends, 
Mr. Smith said, evasively. “ Now 
let us work off our wrath and 
vexation of spirit in, the best pos- 
sible way, by making that model 
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of a boat of yours fly up to Willow 
Creek in no time.” ‘ 

“First I must have a few words 
with Mr. Stanner. If you like to 
stroll down to the river, I will fol- 
low you in five or ten minutes.” 

“Good !” 

Before he went towards the 
river, *Mr. Smith entered the con- 
servatory, walked straight to where 
lay the glove and rose, and picked 
them up. He did not know exact- 
ly what he would do with them— 
whether he would send them to 
Miss Watermeyr by her maid, or 
return them to her himself, or re- 
‘place them where he had found 
them. He stood meditating, with 
a sardonic smile twitching the 
corners of his mouth as he looked 
at the small glove. 

He was thinking, perhaps, how 
strange a state a man must be in 
when he so loved and reverenced 
a woman, that anything she had 
touched or worn was for him dear 
“To kiss a glove, for 
it must be a 
let me rehearse 


and sacred. 
instance,” he said, 
curious ceremony, 
it.” 

He had just raised her glove to 
his lips when Clare came into the 
conservatory. She had heard her 
cousin inquiring for Mr. Stanner, 
and expected that the breakfast- 
room was now empty; she wished 
to recover her glove before it should 
have been observed; her cousin 
had perhaps meant to possess him- 
self of it when the cynic was out 
of the way. 

“TI believe this is what you look 
for, Miss Watermeyr—the glove you 
dropped a few minutes since. I 
was just acting as Allan’s represent- 
ative, and at the same time mak- 
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ing an experiment on my own ac- 
count as to how a man can feel when 
he practises such foolery as this.” 

Again he raised the glove to his 
lips; the action was performed with 
well-counterfeited fervour, with 
inimitable though mocking grace. 
After it, with the same air, he fas- 
tened the rose in his button-hole. 

Clare turned pale—only with 
anger, she believed; but a .curious 
thrill of fear passed through her, 
meeting the eyes fixed full on her 
as Mr. Smith offered her her gloye. 
She would have liked to refuse it, 
desecrated, contaminated as it was, 
but she did not dare; so she took 
it, bowed without speaking, and re- 
turned to her room. 

Very often in the course of the 
morning, her fair brows knitted 
themselves involuntarily as she 
recalled that little scene. She 
had been mocked and baffled, and 
had been quite passive. For this 
and other injuries Clare desired 
revenge. 

“Who is this Mr. Smith, auntie? 
I know he has been Allan’s friend 
for a long time; but where did 
Allan pick him up at first?” she 
asked Mrs. Andrews, the first time 
she was alone with her. 

“Todeed, my fdear, I cannot tell 
much about him. There seems a 


very strong attachment between 
him and your cousin. Mr. Smith 
saved Allan’s life once, when he 


would otherwise have been drowned, 
and he has been very useful to 
Allan in many ways: he is poor, 
I believe, and of no family — 
fills some situation at one of the 
foreign universities, you know, and 
is only in England during the vaca- 
tion.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Clare, desiring to avenge herself, 
began to observe and measure her 
adversary. If women give them- 
selves *to the pursuit of revenge, 
not being - strong, they perhaps 
must needs be treacherous, Clare 
did desire revenge, and only one 
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way of obtaining it seemed open to 
her. Of that way Pradence said, 
“It is  dangerous;” Conscience, 
“It is wrong;” but Pride declared, 
“ You are safe,” 

Her resolve was taken one morn- 
ing, as from the breakfast- room 
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window she scrutinised her enemy. 
Mr. Smith was lounging on the 
terrace, hatless, in the full blaze of 
the morning sun. In his attitudes 
there was something of listless 
southern grace when he was in re- 
* pose, as there was much of sudden 
southern fire, when he was roused. 
His head, with its northern mas- 
siveness, looked somewhat too large 
for the slight and peculiarly flexible 
figure; his features, though small, 
had something of coarseness in their 
moulding —looked as if they had 
been worn down by constant fric- 
tion, rather than at first delicately 
chiselled: the mouth would have 
been undeniably fine, almost grand, 
had it not worn a look of ha- 
bitual compression. If for a mo- 
ment this mouth took an un- 
conscious and tender curve, if the 
lips uttered a noble or generous 
sentiment, and forgot for a mo- 
ment to follow it by a sneer—if at 
the same time the shaggy brows for 
a moment raised themselves suffi- 
ciently to let sunshine from within 
or without illumine the eyes be- 
neath—eyes resembling a Highland 
tarn in depth and colour—then, for 
that moment, an ordinary woman 
would hardly have denied that Mr. 
Smith had a face, if not handsome 
or beautiful, attractive to an un- 
usual degree. I say an ordinary 
woman, because at such times it 
was a face of the type most danger- 
ous to such women as, of neither 
the highest nor the lowest order of 
moral or spiritual development, go 
to form the mass of womankind. 
In it there was a suggestion of pos- 
sible lawlessness and tyranny, which, 
while it would have repelled a na- 
ture of the highest order, through 
being out of harmony with its 
knowledge and love of true beauty, 
would have inspired one of the 
lowest with unmitigated fear, be- 
cause such a nature could have no 
perception of the redeeming quali- 
ties which might render innocuous 
those it did perceive. 

Clare, noticing for the first time 
that the uncared-for locks on which 
the blaze of sunlight fell were 
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pretty freely sprinkled with grey, 
was wondering how this came about, 
what Mr. Smith’s age could be, when 
suddenly he rose and came to the 
window at which she stood, the 
purpose and directness with which 
he did so showing that he had 
been quite aware of her observance. 
This annoyed Clare, and she felt 
at once placed her in the worse 
position. 

“Good morning, Miss Water- 
meyr—a beautiful morning. I have, 
as you have seen, been enjoying 
the warmth — sunning myself as 
your peacock is doing. I suppose, 
as we are hostile powers, we are’ 
privileged the one to take the mea- 
sure of the other. I have allowed 
you to exercise this privilege unin- 
terruptedly for some time.” It was 
more the manner than the words 
themselves that were offensive to 
Clare, and something in the direct 
unflinching glance that accompanied 
them, made her shrink from enter- 
ing upon any engagement of looks 
or words. 

She retreated a few paces from 
the window as she answered — “ Are 
we hostile powers, Mr. Smith? I 
am unaware either that this is the 
case, or why it should be so.” Her 
tone was wonderfully gentle, yet 
it seemed to have no softening in- 
fluence. ; 

“You use a woman’s privilege, 
Miss Watermeyr— you must ask 
me what privilege, or I dare not 
name it.” . 

“Consider the question asked,” 
Clare said, making an attempt to 
give a light, bantering tone to the 
conversation. But Mr. Smith chose 
to remain immovably grave, and 
to speak with harsh severity of . 
tone. 

“T consider that you consider 
(meaning not Miss Watermeyr in 
particular, of course, but women in 
general) that to lie is the privilege 
of your sex. Men and women al- 
ways meet on uneqnal terms: from 
men is exacted the strictest truth 
and honour, while the law of long 
use allows to women the weapons 


of cunning and falsehood.” Clare 
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felt that she flushed in an almost 
intolerable way, partly from anger, 
partly from a sense of detected 
guilt. Mr. Smith marked his ad- 
vantage, and continued — “ Then, 
again, @ woman may with impu- 
nity treat a man with the most 
deliberate insolence, even under 
circumstances that make it doubly 
hard for him to endure it — when, 
for instance, their relations are 
those” of hostess and guest; but any 
deviation from courtesy, ordinary 
and extraordinary, on the part. of 
the man, is considered a crime 
against all the most sacred super- 
stitions of man the individual, 
and of that curious compound of 
amalgamated mankind known as 


society.” 
“You, at least, are free from such 
sacred superstitions! ” cried Clare, 


in uncontrollable passion. 

“True! I am at daggers-drawn 
with superstition, and wage war 
against these empty convention- 
alities.” 

“Sir! I do not think you will 
find it possible to carry on such a 
warfare under this roof.” 

“Madam! how am I to under- 
stand you?” Mr. Smith scowled 
at Clare formidably from under his 
brows as he asked the question. 

“In any way you please, sir,” 
she answered, too angry to be in- 
timidated. 

Mr. Smith bowed profoundly, 
Clare swept away. 

Poor Clare! yet she deserved no 
pity. 

Mr. Smith wrote a letter that day 
to a friend abroad, This is an ex- 
tract from it:— 


“You ask me how I mean to 
amuse myself. In a’ novel manner 
—in breaking in a woman, taming 
@ shrew, not for my own use, but 
for my friend. I am the guest of 
this schiéne Teufelinn. This morning 
she gave me notice to quit; before 
to-morrow at this time she shall 
have asked me to stay—nay, more, 
shall have asked my pardov. If I 
describe this fair shrew to you, you 
will fall in love with my descrip- 
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tion; so I forbear, only saying that 
though she had the most beautiful 
foot in the world, as you might in- 
cline to maintain, I could not toler- 
ate seeing it set on a man’s neck, | 
that man my friend; though she 
had the most beautiful hand in the 
world, as white as a lily, as smooth 
as sculptured marble, as soft as a 
mole’s skin (a new simile that!), I 
would not let it play with a man’s 
heart-strings as with the strings of 
a harp—to make music or discord 
at its pleasure. It is well you are 
not in my place; you would fall a 
victim at once; you would rave of 
her wonderful eyes, her sunshine- 
spun hair, het teeth, lips, chin; her 
brow would dazzle you blind by its 
whiteness, and the changing rose of 
her cheek would—— Are you not 
dying with longing and envy? I 
hope so.” 


Clare had a miserable day. From 
her window up-stairs, in her usual 
sitting-room, she did not feel safe 
from the observations of her auda- 
cious guest; she noted all the pro- 
ceedings of her cousin and his 
friend. Again that morning they 
were upon the river. Mr. Smith 
appeared to have a passion for 
rowing. In the afternoon they 
rode over to the neighbouring town. 
She was not asked to join them in 
either expeditions 

As she dressed for dinner, she saw 
the two young men leaning against 
the balustrade of the terrace, partly 
in the shadow of the cedar, talking 
earnestly. It seemed to Clare that 
Allan was pleading or remonstrat- 
ing with his companion, who pre- 
sently turned sharply round— his 
face had been half averted — put 
both hands upon Allan’s shoulders 
and looked into his face with an 
expression which made Clare think 
—“If [ loved that Mr. Smith, and 
Allan were a woman, this little 
scene would have killed me with 
jealousy.” Then she laughed to 
herself, and looked in the glass ; 
she had an exquisite taste in dress; 
to-day she had not been careless. 
As the light laugh rippled over her 
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face, and chased the lines of gloom 
and sullenness before it, she was 
not ill-pleased with the result of 
her efforts. “ What is the use, if I 
cannot keep my temper?” she said. 
“T will keep it.” 

When she went into the draw- 
ing-room, she found all the little 
party assembled there. 

Mr, Starner was saying, ‘‘ Leave 
us so soon, Mr. Smith! indeed you 
must not. You have seen nothing, 
done nothing yet. We are very 
proud of the beauty of our neigh- 
bourhood, and must show it to you, 
who can so well appreciate it.” 

“For many reasons I shall be 
sorry to leave so suddenly, but”— 
and he looked full at Clare —“ un- 


less a most improbable event hap-' 


pen, I shall be forced to do so. 
oder ordinary circumstances, it 
would have afforded me great plea- 
sure to be longer Miss Watermeyr’s 
guest ; but the circumstances which 
decide me no longer to avail myself 
of her hospitality are not ordinary.” 

Clare pretended to be absorbed 
in Mrs. Andrews’s embroidery. She 
commented upon her progress, 
stooping so as partially to hide her 
face ; then dinner was announced. 

Mr. Smith was grave and sub- 
dued in his manner all that even- 
ing; warmly affectionate towards 
Allan, he was also scrupulously, 
though icily, courtéous to Clare — 
thus, as she felt, placing her still 
more in the worse position; if he 
had been angry and insolent, she 
would have been much more at her 
ease; of course he knew this. 

Allan and Clare chancing to be 
alone on the terrace for a few 
minutes, Clare said— 

“You are very sorry that your 
friend leaves you so soon?” 

“T confess | am very sorry.” 

“Why do you not. persuade him 
to stay?” 

“T cannot ; I have tried.” 

“Tf you have failed, no one, I am 
sure, is likely to succeed.” 

“No one but yourself. He has 
determined to leave, because, for 
some reason he will not explain, 
he is sure that his presence here is 
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(to use his own words) offensive to 
you, the ‘mistress of the house’— 
and so, in that way, injurious to 
me.” 

“He leaves, then, after all, on 
your account—out of consideration 
to you,” Clare said, 

“His friendship for me. is very 
strong, and very disinterested. [| 
assure you that he has a heart as: 
loving as it is noble, though you 
would not think so.” 

“TI certainly should not think s0, 
Allan. Well, I do not wish to scare 
away your friend: I have no right 
to do so. This morning, stung by 
some of his cynicisms, I lost my 
temper, and offended Mr. Smith. 
Shall I apologise and ask him to 
remain? I will if you wish it.” © 

“Apologise! no, certainly. I 
should not choose you to apologise 
to any man,” Allan answered, 
proudly. 

Clare winced, but let the expres- 
sion pass for once. She had spoken 
with an affectation of carelessness; 
of course, Allan could not guess her 
complex motives for this concession 
—a concession which delighted him, 
for his friend’s sake and his own. 
It was too dusk outdoors now for 
him to see the expression of her 
face, or he might not have been so 
much delighted. 

“But though I should not wish, 
or like, you to apologise to John, 
feeling sure that he must have been 
at least equally in fault” — Allan 
continued, after a pause—‘‘I should 
be deeply gratified, dear Clare, by 
your expressing to him a_ wish 
that he should postpone his depar- 
ture.” 

“T will do so, Allan—and you 
must take the consequences.”’ 

“They will be that he will re- 
main: a word from you will be 
enough. Shall I bring him to yo 
now ?” 

“No; I will choose my own time 
and place; there is no hurry. You 
said he meant to leave to-morro 
night——” ; 

“Qne word more before you go 
in. Am I very selfish in allowing 
you to ask my friend to stay? Is 
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his presence really disagreeable to 

ou 2” 

“T can tolerate it,” Clare an- 
swered, with a laugh Allan did not 
understand. ‘‘ Now, don’t keep me 
out any longer ; it is quite cool.” 

“May I venture to thank you 
thus?” Allan touched Clare’s hand 
with his lips. She withdrew her 
hand, not angrily or hastily — the 
trath being that, full of other 
thoughts, she hardly noticed the 
action. 

They had approached near enough 
to the windows for the light from 
the room to fall upon them. Mr. 
Smith noticed all the points of this 
little by-play—Clare’s air of abstrac- 
tion, Allan’s flushed .and eager-eyed 
look of happiness. “What is up 
now?” thought the cynic. He far- 
ther thought, as he presently looked 
at Clare’s hand resting on the back 
of a crimson velvet chair, as she 
stood a few moments at the win- 
dow, listening tolerantly to Allan’s 
comments on the beauty of the 
scene — lawns, woods, river, and 
the distant hills — that, just for the 
sake of experience, he would not 
mind re-enacting the little comedy 
of the other morning, substituting 
the lady’s hand for the lady’s glove. 

Presently the expression of Clare’s 
face became more than tolerant — 
animated, interested. Mr. Smith 
stole from the near neighbourhood 


of the cousins, but not before he 

had become aware, with a curious 

thrill, that Allan was talking of 

his student life, and of the varied 

and valuable services rendered him 

by a friend during that critical 
riod, 

“Poor dear Allan!” soliloquised 
Clare, when she was alone for the 
night. Perbaps even to herself she 
did not explain this sudden com- 

assion. : 

“For all that, even if I believed 
it, I have been insulted, insolently 
treated, and must have my revenge.” 
And’ her face flushed proudly, and 
she smiled into her own eyes shin- 
ing upon her from the glass, dilated 
with anticipation of triumph. The 
expression of her face changed ‘as 
she continued: “Allan is wonder- 
fully good, wonderfully guileless; 
he can be firm too, even imperious, 
I expect. He would not chocse me 
to apologise to any man!” She re- 
peated that, dwelling on the word 
choose. ‘I hate myself for making 
him suffer, yet I take delight in 
it too. If he’ were not so good, 
I should be more likely to love 
him, I think. He is too good for 
me!” 

Then, in strong contrast to her 
cousin’s frank, fair face, she saw 
the dark inscrutable countenance 
of Mr. Smith. Clare had strange 
dreams that night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Clare’s first thought on waking 
was of what she had to do that 
day, and of how she would do it — 
whether lightly and jestingly, or in 
a way that should make a serious 
scene. 

“ After all, it is not much use 
deciding beforehand,” she said to 
herself as she went down-stairs — 
recognising by these words that it 
was not her mood, but Mr. Smith’s, 
that would give its tone to the 
interview. Mr. Smith was always 
up and out early. She put on her 
garden hat and gloves, and with 
basket and .scissors went down the 


terrace-steps and passed the lawn to 
the sheltered rosery. She filled 
her basket: strolling slowly back, 
through a circuitous well -screened 
path, she, as she had anticipated, 
met Mr. Smith coming from the 
direction of the river. He was 
passing her with a bow, when she 
stopped him. 

‘‘ Are you implacable, Mr. Smith — 
unforgivingly resentful? Will you 
leave us to-day?” she asked, with a 
winning smile, 

“TI should have done so yester- 
day, but that I hesitated to give 
Allan that pain.” 
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“ And you will go to-day ?” 

“Most certainly. Having ascer- 
tained this, have you any further 
commands ?” 

“T command you to remain, 
Clare said, laughing, but not, for 
all that, at ease. 

Mr. Smith raised his brows, and 
gave no other sign. 

“Shall I teach you the proper 
answer to make to a lady’s com- 
mand? ‘To hear is to obey.’” 

‘“‘[ render no obedience where I 
owe no allegiance.” 

“Seriously, Mr. Smith ”— Plare 
began. 

“T am and have been quite 
serious, Miss Watermeyr.” 

“Well, I am ‘now quite serious. 
Will you reconsider your determi- 
nation? I promised my cousin that 
I would ask you not to go. Will 
you, for his sake, consent to re- 
main ?” 

“ We — Allan and I —hardly need 
a mediator. You have now, in com- 
pliance with your promise, asked me 
not to go. I will not disappoint you 
by complying with your request. We 
understand each other, I think, and 
things, of course, remain as they 
were.” 

“T ask you, then, as a personal 
favour, to abandon your intention 
of leaving us so suddenly.” 

Clare looked conscious of having 
made an immense concession, but 
she saw no relenting in Mr. Smith’s 
face, so she continued — 

“ff I spoke angrily, unbecom- 
ingly, yesterday —if I forgot that 
you were my guest—I ask your 
pardon for having done so.” 

The ice so far broken, swayed by 
the impulse of the moment, she went 
on to say a good deal more than she 
had intended, or than was fitting. 

“You made me angry. It seems 
just now as if everybody combined 
to insult and vex and perplex me. 
If you knew all — all I have to bear, 
all I expect to have to bear—I 
think you would not be quite so 
harsh. I have no one to advise 
me, there is no one to trust to. I 
have, I daresay, seemed cold and 
proud, unking to Allan— insolent, 


” 
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as you rightly called me. But if 
you knew how miserable I am, how 
much I need help. You will say, 
‘There is Allan;’ but he is the 
last person to whom I can go for 
help. But why should I speak of 
this to you, who choose to consider 
me as an enemy? Have I humbled 
myself enough, Mr. Smith? Wid you 
stay with us for the present ?” 

“If Miss Watermeyr herself de- 
sires, and requests in her own name 
that I should continue to be her 
guest, this alters the whole position 
of affairs. I will gladly remain here 
longer.” 

He had watched her very keenly 
while she spoke. Though he had 
seen her colour change and her eyes 
moisten, he did not believe in her. 

“Thank you,” said Clare. “ And 
if weare to be enemies, may I know 
why we are to be so? — why we may 
not be friends ?” 

“T have your cousin’s happiness 
more at heart than anything else in 
tbe world, and you make him mis- 
erable. You received him on his 
arrival in a way that at once made 
me your enemy, because it made me 
feel that you were his. Since then 
have I not seen you torment him 
daily? How then, with such hos- 
tile aims—TI wishing his happiness, 
you causing his misery —can we be 
otherwise than hostile powers ?” 

‘Do you think that I suffer no- 
thing ?— that all the torment and 
misery are his? If you would but 
judge me a little less harshly. Will 
you try ?” 

Clare spoke with something of 
passion in her appeal, offering her 
hand as she did so. 

Mr. Smith took the hand in his; 
it was not gloved—the sunshine 
glistened on its snow. 

“Tf you would but make Allan 
happy,” he said. “ Will you try?” 

Clare blushed angrily. Again 
she felt herself mocked; but she 
felt more than that — something she 
did not understand: tears of pain 
and mortification rushed to her 
eyes. 

“T cannot, savage and cynic as I 
am, accept your apologies, and make 
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none. You had _ provocation — 
There! I cannot make pretty 
speeches. Consider all I should 
say said thus ss 

He kissed her hand; he raised 
it to his lips with an air of careless 
condescension, as a prince might 
a pretty peasant-maiden’s; but the 
kiss could hardly pass for one of 
careless condescension, or of cold 
ceremony. A thrill of triumph 
passed through Clare’s heart; but 
when Mr. Smith’s face was raised 
again, those lips had such a queer 
smile upon them, that she knew 
not what to think, so she smiled 
coldly, saying, as she withdrew her 
hand— 

“An interesting scene, which a 
spectator would hardly interpret 
aright; so we will end it, if you 
please.” These words,'*and the 
manner of them, neutralised any 
softening influence of what had 
gone before. 

“You mean that you withdraw 
the white flag of truce?” Mr. Smith 
said. 

“Look upon this in that light,” 
she said, and offered him a white 
rose from her basket; but, as he 
accepted it, he said, “You have to 
teach me in another way than this, 
whether it is peace or war between 
us.” 

They walked towards the house 
together, silently. Again poor Clare 
was baffled and perplexed. She 
felt that she had been played upon, 
whereas she had meant to be, the 
player, not the instrament. 

When, at breakfast, something 
was said about Mr. Smith’s plans, 
he answered briefly— 

“The event to which I alluded 
as most improbable has taken place; 
therefore, for the present; I am 
quite at the service of the fair com- 
pany here assembled. Miss Water- 





meyr, could not you persuade Mrs. 
Andrews to trust herself to our tender 
mercies on the river? We should 
be proud to show our skill to you 
ladies.” 

‘““Are you going on the river, 
then, Clare?” Mrs, Andrews asked. 

“If you will come, too, auntie,” 
Clare answered promptly, though 
she had not been asked before; 
though she did not much like the 
water, and had no inclination to go 
on it that morning. She wished 
for an interval of peace, and felt 
that her refusal would be regarded 
as declaration of war. 

“Auntie was always rather fond 
of the water,” Allan said; and the 
matter was settled, to the astonish- 
ment of two of the party at least— 
Allan and Clare. 

The excursion proved a spccess, 
Clare was gentle, Allan in bril- 
liant spirits; Mr. Smith bitter, of 
course, but not at the expense of 
any member fof the party, which 
made all the difference to his com- 
panions. 

Mr. Smith added a postscript to 
his letter :— 

“I was right; my superb young 
hostess has begged me to remain 
her guest—has asked my pardon 
for the words which gave me offence. 
Ob, I shall be able to tame this 
lioness, and lead her to her master’s 
feet. Tamed or untamed, he is 
obliged to take her —she is obliged 
to belong to him; so I do a good 
work if I can break her im for the 
‘quiet uses of domestic life’ I 
should be quite confident of quick 
success, only that I fancy the beau, 
tiful creature is treacherous as well 
as strong. I have a dim suspicion 
that she is playing a game with me, 
or trying to do so. I distrust her 
sudden gentleness, and shall keep 
well upon my guard,” 


CHAPTER VII, 


It was indeed playing with edged 
tools, the game in which Clare and 
Mr. Smith engaged. 

Naturally the two antagonists 


occupied themselves much one with 
the other; a mutual study of eha- 
racter, and a mutual observance of 
conduct, were of course needful. 
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Opportunities for this were not 
wanting; their intercourse was con- 
stant, if it was not intimate. Clare 
rode, walked, or went on the river 
with the two friends daily now. 
This change made Allan very happy ; 


from it he drew all manner of good~ 


omens, as also from the fact . that 
Clare did not, as she bad done at 
first, avoid being alone with him. 
At such times she encouraged him 
to talk about his friend, and per- 
haps forgot to bear in mind that 

. from Allan she was sure to hear of 
nothing that did not tell favourably 
for her adversary. Mr. Smith was 
more on his guard; he let Allan 
talk of Clare, but he made ample 
allowance for the blind partiality of 
a lover. Among the cottagers round 
he tried to hear of her pride and 
tyranny, but without much success ; 
he heard her spoken of not certainly 
with the intimacy of love, but with 
gratitude and admiration. 

‘Of course they feel bound to— 
praise her,” he inwardly commented. 

“ After all, if*she could be brought 
to love Allan as Allan loves her, 
then, I say, Allan might do worse; 
but if she marries] him, as she will 
do, because she is driven to it, be- 
cause there is no alternative which 
ber pride. could tolerate—in this 
case Allan will enter not Purgatory, 
but Hell itself, when he enters the 
estate of ‘holy matrimony;’ and it 
were better for him to hang a mill- 
stone round his neck than such a 
wife. What is all this tome? No- 
thing! only Allan is the one being 
in the world whom I. love, and I 
cannot have him made miserable. 
In one way or another I can pre- 
vent this marriage, if needful.” 

So Mr. Smith settled matters in 
his own mind: having done so, he 
did not perhaps reconsider either 
his resolutions or their motives: 
he strove with might and main to 
gain influence over Clare. More 
‘covertly and subtlely than at ‘first, 
and always on his guard before Allan, 
he contrived to harass and weary 
her, putting a sting into his words or 
his manner constantly, yet so cun- 
ning a sting, and so cunningly con- 
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cealed, that often when she after- 
wards picked his words apart and 
analysed his manner, she would 
wholly fail to discover what it was 
that had wounded her— where was 
what had wounded her. Neverthe- 
less, wounded she was often, stung 
to the very quick sometimes, irri- 
tated, bewildered; yet she still be- 
lieved that she was playing a part, 
striving for the difficult and only 
possible revenge. And, of course, 
the more difficult the battle, the 
more she set her heart and soul on 
victory. She looked back to her 
former monotonous life with dis- 
taste; just now she was interested, 
excited; there was ‘always some- 
thing to look forward to; she could 
hardly tell whether there was more 
pain or pleasure in the excitement, 
but she vould not, if she could, 
have changed it for the life that 
had preceded it. For the present she 
avoided looking to any future be- 
yond that of the next encounter 
with Mr. Smith, the next day, or 
the next week; how things were 
to end between Allan and herself 
she would not consider, much less 
decide. . 

Even on wet days, or during the 
hours that were too hot to be passed 
outdoors, she seldom sought her 
own room or her own occupations 
now; she played chess with Allan, 
Mr. Smith looking on, losing no op- 
portunity for a bitter witticism or 
pungent joke at her expense, if it 
could be indulged in in a way that 
should not attract Allan’s notice; 
sometimes she accompanied Mr. 
Smith on the piano when he sang. - 
He had, as Allan had assured her, a 
wonderfully rich and mellow voice 
—so much so, that it seemed as if 
all the sweetness that should have 
mellowed his natare had been con- 
centrated in this organ. When she 
did this, she was generally subjected 
to some implied reproach for want 
of taste or of accuracy. Though she 
possessed, and knew that she pos- 
sessed, both, Mr. Smith could make 
her feel like a blundering school- 
girl in fear of a strict master. Some- 
times Allan and Mr. Smith read 
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aloud by turns, while Mrs. Andrews 
knitted and Clare idled over a piece 
of embroidery in which she had 
lost all pleasure since Mr. Smith 
had condemned both its design and 
execation, but which she would 
not abandon. 

One morning when they were so 
occupied, Mr. Stanner, who did not 
often form a member of the party, 
came into the room, the county 
paper in his hand, evidently under 
somefexcitement. 

“Qld fools certainly are worse 
fools than young fools,” he said. 
“There is that old fool, Lord 
mentioning a neighbouring 
nobleman, ‘‘ has married a_ballet- 
girl—a pretty child of nineteen— 
he being eighty, if a day. Did you 
ever hear of anything more scanda- 
lous, more disgraceful ?” 

“Than her conduct? The little 
mercenary wretch! No, certainly!” 
answered Mr. Smith, promptly, be- 
fore any one else could speak. Mr. 
Smith was peculiarly out of humour 
to-day; perhaps he had some secret 
cause for exasperation. 

“Than his conduct, sir, I mean,” 
Mr. Stanner replied, almost fiercely. 
“Bringing disgrace, distress, con- 
tention into a noble family!” 

“Rather selfish conduct certainly, 
at his age; he might have got 
through his few remaining years 
without the new toy: but others 
have".done likewise, others will do 
likewise; no use to make a_ noise 
about it. The girl was what the 
world calls virtuous, of course, or 
he would not have needed to marry 
her. But it is, 1 hold, the girl 
whose conduct is really to be con- 
demned—selling her youth and her 
beauty to an old-——” 

“Perhaps, poor thing, she had 
great temptations,” said Mrs. An- 
drews—‘“ to lift her family out of 
poverty, ennoble herself, and P 

Clare had not dared to speak. 

“«Epnoble herself!” scoffed Mr. 
Smith; then seeing that gentle 
little Mrs. Andrews, to whom he was 
always comparatively gentle, looked 
frightened at his vehemence, and 
remembering that she was not his 








adversary, he said, ‘Forgive my 
savageness, but I think that any wo- 
man who gives herself away for any- 
thing but mere and absolute love, 
under any circumstances, degrades 
herself beyond hope of redemption 
—becomes about the meanest and 
most pitiful thing on God’s earth.”. 

Clare’s face blanched; the colour 
fled even from her lips. Allan 
sprang up and was about to speak 
when Mr. Stanner interposed. 
“Gently, gently, Mr. Smith. Your 
language is rather too forcible ‘for 
a gentleman to use in the presence 
of ladies.” 

“Perhaps then, sir, I am ‘no 
gentleman.’” Mr. Smith’s smile, 
as he added, “ Indeed I often think 
that, with all my brain-culture, I 
remain as much a boor at heart as 
was my father before me,” reassured 
Mr. Stanner, who, at his first 
words, had a sudden and dreadful 
vision, in which figured - seconds, 
and . duelling-pistols, and his own 
corpse lying in a certain little 
glade of the near forest, where, if 
tradition spoke true, other such 
sights had been seen before. 

“ When Lady ——, the ci-devante 
ballet-girl, is a widow, it will be 
shown that many gentlemen are 
not of Mr. Smith’s way of thinking 
—she will have many suitors,” Mr. 
Stanner remarked. _ 

“Mean curs, whom it would give 
me the greatest satisfaction to horse- 
whip. By the by, Allan, in an ar- 
ticle in that magazine you have in 
your hand, I saw an astounding 
statement. Give it me a moment, 
that I may read the passage. Here 
it is:—‘It might be rash to marry a 
woman for her beauty and accom- 
plishments, if she and her intended 
husband were both entirely without 
means; but a man would indeed 
be a wretched cur who preferred 
an ugly and vulgar woman with 
£30,000, to an accomplished and 
beautiful woman who had but 
£5000’ (so far so good, but observe 
this saving clauve; evidently the 
writer felt alarmed at his own rash 
position, at his enthusiastic un- 
worldliness), ‘supposing his own 
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prospects to be reasonably good.’ I 
do think this the very sublime of 
bathos.” 

“Tt certainly seems so much so 
that I should charitably suppose 
some misprint or misconception of 
the writer’s meaning,” said Allan. 
“The thing implied, of course, being 
that a man whose prospects are not 
‘reasonably good’ is not to be con- 
demned as a ‘wretched cur’ if he 
takes the ugly and vulgar possessor 
of £30,000 instead of the beautiful 
and. accomplished, but poverty- 
‘stricken, woman who bas only 
£5000. Of course, if a man wor- 
ships Mammon and worldly success, 
if the writer recognises these as the 
true gods who are to be served, 
there is nothing so monstrous in 
this ——”. 

“Any woman, I am sure, would 
agree with us, that such a man, 
whether his prospects are ‘ reason- 
ably good’ or not, 2s a ‘ wretched 
cur.’ No doubt any woman would 
theoretically agree with me that a 
woman who gives herself away for 
anything but love, as necessarily 
degrades herself as a woman, be 
she who or what she may, who 
gives herself away for love — let the 
. man be who or what he may, prince 
or ploughman — ennobles herself.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” Mr. Stanner 
exclaimed, “your views are very 
extraordinary, Mr. Smith; rather 
dangerous too. Would you have a 

ress marry a peasant? Do you 
old that she would ennoble herself 
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by so doing?” Mr. Stdnner smiled 
blandly, thinking those questions 
very neatly put, and quite unan- 
swerable. 

“If the peeress loved the peasant, 
certainly, yes. Why not? What. 
is a peeress but a woman, a peasant 
but a man? and is not any man in 
some way superior to any woman? 
So I say, that if the peeress could 
love the peasant purely and truly, 
she would be ennobled by so loving. 
Love 1s a woman’s only power and 
only glory. An unloving woman is 
an incomplete, most poor, and quite 
unharmonised creature — miserable 
in all senses.” 

Mr. Smith’s eyes were on Clare’s 
face as he finished — she felt them 
burning there: hers had been cast 
down ; she had shrunk from speak- 
ing, feeling most unsafe even when 
silent, and as if a word might draw 
down upon her some intolerable ava- 
lanche. When he ended, she felt 
compelled to raise her eyes to his: 
he was startled at their expression. 
A new somewhat — a want, a des- 
pair — had wakened within her. It 
was dumb and blind. She was un- 
conscious of it as yet; but it lent 
a new meaning to her face — gave 
it something of pathos he had not 
seen in it before. , 

Nobody answered Mr. Smith: Mr. 
Stanner contented himself with a 
shrug and a look across at Mrs, 
Andrews, meant to express his fear 
that the poor fellow was not quite 
sane. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The longer the warfare lasted, 
the weaker grew one of the com- 
batants; till at last it was little 
but silence and meekness_ with 
which Clare met the ‘attacks of her 
adversary, while towards others she 
became more and more irritable, 
daily capable of less self-control. 

One morning she grieved Allan 
by a rebuff more than usually 
harsh, for which her heart reproach- 
ed her as soon as she had given ‘it ; 
his crime having been that he had 


asked her to ride alone with him, 
Mr. Smith professing that busi- 
ness would keep him in the house. 
Allan was gone — Clare sat alone 
in the library, occupied by bitter 
thoughts, when Mr. Smith came 
into the room. Clare’s heart sank 
when she saw him seat himself at 
the table by which she sat. 

“You have letters to write, I 
heard you say. You would like to 
write here; I will not~ disturb 
you.” 
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She pushed the inkstand and 
blotting-book towards him and rose. 
Pushing them from him, he said, 

“T did not come here to write 
my letters; I came here because I 
wished to speak to you.” 

Clare was forced to remain; as 
she sat down again, she sighed in- 
voluntarily, as with a premonition 
of weariness to come. 

“You already think me savage — 
brutal,” Mr. Smith begun. “Iam 
going to be even more so than 
usual, if plain speaking implies 
those amiable qualities. I warn 
you, therefore, to gather together 
all your forces, Miss Watermeyr.” 

“Indeed, I have none this morn- 
ing. I am tired from our long ride 
yesterday — not well; I have a head- 
ache.” 

“You are dropping the Amazon’s 
and taking to the woman’s wea- 
pons, I see. If you will be as 
plain in your answer as I in my 
question, I shall not trouble you 
many moments. How long do you 
mean to play with Allan as a cat 
plays with a mouse? When will 
you make an end of your sport and 
his misery ?” 

“What right——” poor Clare 
began, but words failed her. Lash- 
ing himself into fiercer indignation 
with each word, Mr. Smith deliver- 
ed a tirade, mostly of abuse of wo- 
mankind, and of praise, that knew 
no measure or stint, of Allan. It 
was better, he ended by saying, 
that a thousand women should 
weep their souls out—if, indeed, 
women had souls, which he was 
inclined to doubt—than that one 
tear should be wrung from such a 
heart as Allan’s. 

When he had. finished, and look- 
ed at the beautiful woman before 
him — saw how she was moved and 
shaken —even Mr. Smith felt that 
perhaps he had said too much. 

When Clare spoke, the words 
were the involuntary expression of 
thought. 

“What is it in Allan that makes 
you love him so well?” Again that 
pathos of want and of despair look- 
ing out from Clare’s face. 
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“T love him because ” The 
look he had met had somewhat dis- 
turbed Mr. Smith—he spoke less 
vehemently, at first almost with 
hesitation. “I love him because 
he is worthy of love — generous, 
just, gentle, firm— because I have 
tried him and found him true: I 
love him because I have served 
him, and because, by being what 
he is, he has rendered me incalcu- 
lable service.” 

“T wish I were dead and forgot- 
ten,” said Clare. “If I were dead 
and forgotten, then this idol of 
yours might be happy. It is all 
bitterness and weariness—I wish I 
were dead and forgotten. For once 
you ean wish as I wish. I could 
rest if I were dead and forgotten — 
if you had ceased to hate me and 
Allan to love me, I could rest. 
But,” she added, after a pause, “ if 
Allan is all you say, why canaot I , 
love him ?” 

“Because you are not wor- 
thy of him—not worthy to love 
him. Allan’s wife will not resemble 
ou!” 

She felt humbled to the dust by 
his contempt. 

“What then am I?” she asked, 
with a sort of horror of the being 
who excited such scorn. 

“The most pitiable thing in crea- 
tion, perhaps, if it were not for the 
mischief of which your kind are 
capable — aselfish, proud, heartless 
woman.” 

“You are cruel and _ unjust,” 
Clare began, trembling like an as- 
pen as she spoke, so that her words 
seemed rather shaken out than ut- 
tered. “You know nothing of me, 
for from the first your eyes have 
been darkened by hateful preju- 
dice. I am not heartless —I ‘ feel 
that I could love; and if I loved, I 
would rejoice to lose myself in 
what I loved—to have my pride 
trampled out of me. But how 
can I love Allan in this way — 
Allan, who is always at my feet, 
and has no will but mine? If Iam 
a tyrant, he makes me one; if he 
were more manly, I could be more 
womanly.” 
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“You could perhaps more easily 
(for instance) love me for hating 
you than Allan for loving you.” 

“Sir! this is too much! you go 
too far in injury and _ insult!” 
Clare spoke those few words after 
a wild ,struggle; then, hiding her 
face in her hands, burst into an ir- 
repressible passion of tears. 

Who was vanquished now? 

Mr. Smith found himself in’ an 
embarrassing position — perhaps he 
had never caused a woman to cry 
before: he made a hasty movement 
towards ‘Clare, then he turned away 
to the .window. He was ready to 
apologise, to humble himself, to 
do anything to stop that passionate 
weeping; but while he looked out 
on. the terrace, and pondered what 
he could say or do, he heard} the 
room door close: he looked round 
—Clare was gone. 

Mr. Smith appeared to have a 
great deal to think about; as he 
thought, the expression of his face 
changed continually; once or twice 
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a deep red flush crossed his brow. 
He certainly wrote no letters that 
morning, thongh he sat pen in 
hand and paper before him for 
some hours, é' 

Olare was not visible again that 
day. The headache of the morn- 
ing was much worse by dinner- 
time; she was suffering very acutely, 
Mra. Andrews said, and seemed fe- 
verisb. ‘‘If she is not better before 
night, I shall send for the doctor. 
It is a great drawback to living so 
far from a town that one is so 
far from good medical aid. Clare 
cannot endure our village practi- 
tioner.” 

“Ts Miss Watermeyr subject to 
attacks similar to this?” Mr. Smith 
asked. 

“She used to be; but they were 
generally brought on by agitation 
and excitement of a painful kind — 
such as, poor child,” Mrs. Andrews 
added, turning to Allan, “she used 
to have far jtoo much of in her fa- 
ther’s lifetime.” ; 


CHAPTER IX, 


Clare was ill for a few days — not 
dangerously or seriously; but whea 
she came down-stairs again, every- 
body thought her wonderfully al- 
tered in so short a time—pale and 
thin, and altogether subdued in 
look and manner. Daring her ill- 
ness, Allan did not find much con- 
solation in Mr. Smith’s society. 
Mr. Smith was moody and bitter 
beyond his wont—tormented by a 
perpetual restlessness, which drove 
him out night and day. ; 

“Allan!” he broke forth one 
morning, “when are you going to 
end -this?— to have your fate de- 
cided ?” 

““Under all the circumstances, it 
would be most ungenerous to press 
matters, though, of course, the sus- 
pense is hard to bear. I believe 
that a struggle is going on in poor 
Clare’s mind, between her old affee- 
tion for me and her natural rebel- 
lion against the cruel and injurious 
way in which her father tried to 


insure our marriage. I feel that 
this is enough to make her dislike 
me; but I trust to time and pa- 
tience to bring back the old happy 
state of things. 

“T am afraid you deceive your- 
self—beguile yourself with false 
hope and vain trust.”’ 

“ Perhaps. - Time will show.” 

“TI begin sto think jthat I had 
better be off.” 

“You will not leave us yet — not 
so suddenly — just as Clare is begin- 
ning to get over your ways — begin- 
niog, I do think, really to like you.” 

“Suppose I return the compli- 
ment, and begin ‘really to like’ 
Miss Watermeyr. What then ?” 

“My dear old fellow, I should 
be glad.” Allan met his friend’s 
look with such a clear brow, such a 
friendly eye, there was no possibil- 
ity of doubting his sincerity. 

_ “ Allan, you are a noble fellow! 
—grand and guileless as a kuight 
of old. But, my dear boy, idleness 
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for long is intolerable and impos- 
sible to me. I must go back to 
work soon.” 

“Let it be an indefinite and re- 
ceding soon, ther.” Had Mr. Smith 
satisfied his conscience by this light 
skirmish on the borders of confes- 
sion? If so, it was easily satisfied. 

It was on the afternoon of this 
same day that Mr. Smith came upon 
Clare unexpectedly, where she sat 
with a book on jher knee, on one of 
the curiously-contrived garden-seats, 
in the profound shade of the yew- 
tree walk : her face, as he saw it in 
profile against the dark background, 
looked very white and meek. 

“Perhaps if I free my conscience 
by making an honourable apology, 
I shall be more at ease,” thought 
Mr. Smith, as he approached Clare. 
Concluding that she was weak and 
nervous still, he begged her pardon 
for having startled her when he 
saw that she trembled. 

“T am not on hostile but on 
penitential thoughts intent,” he 
said. “Last time we spoke to- 
gether I 

“Say nothing about that, if you 
please. Do not let us refer to the 
past.” : 

“You cannot forgive me then?” 

“Oh yes, if I have anything to 
forgive” — and she held out her 
hand. 

“Tf you have anything to for- 
give !— you have not only forgiven, 
but forgotten, then,” he said, with a 
grave smile that was almost sweet, 
as he clasped the offered hand. 

“ Forgotten!” she repeated, with 
a vivid blush, ‘I have had so 
much to think of —I am perplexed 
driven about —I want counsel — I 
want help to do what is right. You 
could give it me if you would— 
will you? No one else can; they 
are all blinded by their preconceived 
ideas of what is for my good. May 
I ask your advice?” 

She looked up at him; let her 
hand for a moment — white and light 
as a snow-flake — touch his sleeve. 





“Do not try my endurance too. 


far,” he said, in a hoarse, hurried 
way. 
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“Oh, no. I am trying, like you, 
to thiok only of Allan’s good and 
happiness.” 

He looked at her sharply; but in 
her face, agitated. and intent, he 
could see no sign of irony; and, in- 
deed, why should he have sought 
for any ? 

“People always think serious! 
when they are ill, I suppose, pian | 
ing ta the old proverb,” —she smiled 
a twilight sort of smile. “I have 
been thinking seriously about my 
life — what the good of it is— how I 
can make it of any good to anybody. 
I feel now that 1 can never be 
happy, but I should like to make 
some one else happy. If I tr 
with all my heart — give all my life 
to it—do you think I could make 
Allan happy ?” 

“ Why does she feel she can never 
be happy ?” mused Mr. Smith. 

“By marrying and not loving 
him ?” he asked, aloud. 

“By marrying and re-learning "to 
love him. I did love him, dearly. 
Why should I not again? Will it 
be safe for him that I should try? 
Can I fake him happy? You 
seemed to think I could not; but 
then you were angry with me, and 
not quite just. Do you say the 
same now?” 

It is as hard to some men to 
speak the truth, when truth and 
self-interest have but one voice, as 
to’ others to speak truth when truth 
speaks with ove voice, self-interest 
with another. ; 

“Miss Watermeyr, some demon — 
your evil genius or mine —hag led 
you to me for counsel. There is 
only one way in which I can answer 
you,— by showing you how fit an 
adviser you have chosen. I warned 
you not to try my endurance too 
far. Iam not a man of iron or 
stone” — he himself of 
her hand, and looked right into her 
eyes—his band and his glance 
seemed to scorch her; she shrank 
from them inwardly, the more that 
he seemed to be in passionate ear- 
nest ; not taunting and mocking her, 
as she could almost have believed 
sooner than believe that he loved 
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her. “Do you not feel that you are 
tempting me beyond what a man 
can endure? Do you not know 
that you are trying to deceive me 
and yourself? You cannot love 
Allan again—you,know that you 
cannot. You know that you love 
me—yes, me! You do not dare 
deny it, Clare—you do not dare 
deny it. And I — traitor asI am —I 
love you with a love that has burnt 
up ‘the unselfish love of which [ 
made my boast—a love of which it 
is shame for me to speak, and for 
ou to hear: but I Jove you, Clare, 

love you.” Having wrung her 
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hands in his till she could have 
screamed with agony. he _ threw 
them from him and left her— left 
her literally stanned and breathless, 

For a long, time—she could not 
tell how long — she remained where 
he had left her; then, like ‘one 
who has had a blow and got a great 
hurt —-cold, sick, bewildered — she 
groped her way through the shade 
and the blinding sunshipe till she 
gained her own room. 

He loved her! Well! Was the 
consciousness — either for hate’s 
sake, as revenge —or for love’s sake, 
as satisfaction — sweet ? 


CHAPTER X, 


Allan, meeting Mr. Smith just 
after his interview with Clare, could 
not help noticing the unusual ex- 
citement shown in his face and 
manner, 

To Allan’s question as to what 
was the matter, Mr. Smith answered 
—‘I have’ been tempted by the 
devil, and the devil had the better 
of me. Do not touch me, boy — let 
me go.” 

But Allan, who did not know if 
this were earnest or some bitter jest, 
passed his arm through his friend’s, 
and held him fast. & 

“What has happened? Some- 
thing, I am sure. Do not jest with 
me. Tell me what has happened ?”. 

“A mere trifle—a most ordinary 
occurrence. A man who thought 
himself of stainless honour and dis- 
interestedness, has proved himself 
a selfish traitor. A mere trifle. 
Quite a jesting matter.” 

Mr. Smith laughed. 

“We are long past the dog-days, 
or I should be alarmed for your 
sanity,’’ Allan said. 

“Tam not mad, most noble Allan.” 

“John, my dear fellow, speak to 
me soberly. What has occurred? 
Have you had bad news? To whom 
did you — who is the traitor ?” 

“Listen and judge.” But Mr. 
Smith paused awhile, choking down 
some pang of bitterness, before he 
continued. “I am just come from 
your cousin Clare. I found her in 


the yew walk, and left her there. I 
love her; I have told her so.” He 
looked in Allan’s face —it whitened 
to the lips, and the features sharp- 


ened. 

“And Clare?” was all Allan 
said, \ 

“Loves me. Beggar and black- 


guard as I am, she loves me.” 

“ She told you so ?”’ 

“Let me remember. 
words,” 

“ But you do not doubt it ?” 

“T do not doubt it. Take your 
hand from my arm, boy; let me go.” 

Allan paid no heed; arm in arm 
they walked on in silence; a low, 
sardonic, self-scorning laugh from 
Mr. Smith was the first sound that 
broke this silence. 

“You have been amusing your- 
self at my expense in rather a sorry 
manner!” Allan said, as this sound 
roused him from the sort of night- 
mare in which he had been walking, 
and raised a sudden hope in his 
mind. 

“Would to God it were so! It 
isnot. Let me go—I say, let me 
go. I shall hate you now, Allan; 
now I have injured you. Let me 
go.” Mr. Smith spoke fiercely, and 
struggled to release his arm from 
Allan’s hold; but the clutch that 
held him, mechanical and almost 
involuntary as it was, was like the 
convulsive clutch of the dying; he 
could not escape from it. 


No, not in 
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‘You shall not hate me!” Allan 


said, firmly. “I will let you go, 
for I want time to think—but not 
till you have .promised to do no- 
thing rash—to sleep under that 
roof at least one night longer.” 

“T promise anything to get away 
from you.”  Allan’s hold relaxed, 
and Mr. Smith was off towards 
the river. A few moments after- 
wards, a boat shot swiftly forth from 
the alder creek. Allan watched it 
fly down the river, disappearing, to 
appear again in one shining reach 
after another. Allan watched withb- 
out knowing that he watched: the 
rhythm of the oars gave rhythm to 
his thoughts—if what went on with- 
in “him, beating in his brain, ham- 
mering at his heart, could be called 
thought. 

Of course there was pain, exceed- 
ing bitter pain, dominating all. 

The river looked like a chain of 
pools reflecting the last light of day, 
while darkness had settled down 
upon the woods and plain, when the 
boat came back. Allan had seen 
it,a black speck upon the gleaming 
water, a long way off: he was at 
the landing-place when it came in. 

“T am glad you are back at last 
—the river is not safe in this un- 
certain light.” He helped to moor 
the boat, then led the way to the 
house. Mr. Smith staggered rather 
than walked. Allan was not sorry 
to see how thoronghly used up and 
tamed he was. When they entered 
the library, Mr. Smith threw himself 
into a chair, laid his folded arms on 
the table, and his head upon them: 
he had not spoken. 

Leaving him so, Allan went to 
look for Clare. ‘Till dusk she had 
been locked into her own room; by 
that time the storm had spent itself 
for the present; she had washed 
out the worst sting and stain, 
quenched the first burning sense of 
insult, and was comparatively calm. 
Allan found her in the unlighted 
drawing-room, to which she had 
come for space to move and breathe. 
Several of the many lattices were 
open wide, the stars looked in upon 
her, the summer wind whispered to 
her—without all was peaceful, with 
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a holy peace. Clare had walked to 
and fro till she was tired; she was 
leaning in one of the windows, 
looking out, when Allan came in: 
he was close to her before she knew 
it. They could each see the other’s 
face by the starlight, as they .stood 
there close to! the window; pale, 
resolute young faces were both. 

“Sister Clare, my poor little 
sister Clare,” Allan said, speaking 
to her, as he had never spoken 
before,:as a gentle-hearted elder 
brother to a suffering sister. 

With a low cry Clare leant to- 
wards him —he opened his arms — 
she rested her head against his 
breast; there he held her pressed 
against his heart,as he thought, for 
the last time. 

Clare clung to hint, and her tears 
fell again, but very softly; she was 
soothed and comforted — inexpres- 
sibly soothed and comforted; and 
yet something in Allan’s tone, some- 
thing in his face, seemed to pene- 
trate to ber heart’s core, paining her 
with such aching, boding pain as 
one feels when a loved voice says, 
‘* Farewell,” and we know that for 
us can be no well-faring when that 
voice is no longer heard. 

“You need not speak one word. 
Trust all to me: I know all; you 
= not speak one word,” Allan 
said. 

Then Clare lifted her head, looked 
up into his face: he did not read 
her face aright; to her his seemed 
as the face of an angel. 

“Come with me now,” he whis- 
pered; she obeyed him unhesitat- 
ingly, with no thought of where he 
would take her, only feeling that: 
she might follow him anywhere. 

But when he opened the library 
door, and she saw the lamplight 
falling on Mr. Smith’s bent head, 
she shrank back, clinging to Allan. 

“Go to him, Clare—comfort him 
—you only can,” Allan said. He led 
Clare forward with gentle violence, 
disengaged himself from her hold, 
disregarding *,herj low - spoken en- 
treaty, “Do not leave me,”—per- 
hy hearing fit, he went away. 

. Smith had looked up, when the 
door opened, vacantly, stupidly at 
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first, then he sprang up, exclaiming 
—“ Allan, you are mad! what are 
you doing?” Bat passionate hope 
flamed up in his eyes as he spoke, 
and looked at Clare. 

Clare stood motionless just where 
Allan had left her. In spite of eyes 
reddened by weeping, and cheeks 
tear-stained and bloodless, yet not 
whiter than her lips, she had _per- 
haps never looked so _ beautifal. 
When she spoke, it was with the 
coldest gentleness. . 

“T did not know where my cousin 
was bringing me! I can only guess 
under what mistake he brought me 
here—perhaps it is as well as it is. 
You told him all that passed this 
afternoon’? ” 

“TI told him that I loved you, and 
had confessed it. I told him what, 
by your manner, I fancy you are 
going to deny now, that you ,love 
me—that you hdd not confessed it 
in words, but that I did not doubt 
it: nor, if you now deny it, shall I 
now doubt it: I shall only think 
that your pride, being too little, 
thinks the sacrifice too great.” He 
was stang by her changed manner, 
which showed him his lost supre- 
macy. 

_ ‘Then my cousin renounces me 

—gives me up to you, believing that 
I love you.” 

“ Believing that you love me, he 
leaves you free to marry me. Of 
this, that you would marry me, I 
had never dreamt, wildly as I may 
have dreamt. I should have been 
far from here by this time, had not 
your cousin extracted from me a 
promise to remain one more night 
under this -roof. In remaining I 
had no hope. Wildly as I have 
dreamt, I did not, I repeat, dare 
dream that you would marry John 
Smith—welloigh a beggar!” 

“Yet you dared tell me that I 
loved you! throwing the accusation 
at me in a way to make it most 
bitter insult.” 

“When a man is maddened by 
self-reproach and the conflict of 
passions, be cannot stop to be choice 
of manner or of words. To tell you 
of your love and of mine was one 
thing; to ask you to marry me, 
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knowing as I do the conditions on 
which——” 

‘“You heap one insult after an- 
other upon me,—but perhaps I have 
merited them all.” 

“I do not wish to be harsh —I 
have cause enough to be humble— 
but you cannot deny that you have 
loved me,’’ he demanded. 

“T confess that for some time I 
half believed that I might come to 
care for you. I believed it till 
this afternoon. I must _ confess 
more, and what is far more to my 
shame, that before I believed it 
possible that I should care for 
you, I strove to win your admi- 
ration —to fascinate you, even to 
make you believe that I loved “you 
—from motives of- revenge. My 
revenge has recoiled on me—recoils 
on me doubly. I have wronged 
you, and you have done me service, 
taught me many lessons. I must 
ask your pardon; I do so’ very 
humbly—not as I could have done, 
had you acted differently; but still, 
very sincerely and very humbly, I 
desire your forgiveness of any in- 
jury I may have done you.” 

Imprecations were on Mr. Smith’s 
lips, but there .was something pure 
and noble in Clare’s face that 
checked them. Refusals to believe 
the truth of what she said he could 
not bring himself to utter, for there 
was something calm and ' truthfal 
in Clare’s manner that, against his 
will, impressed him. 

A few seconds Clare waited to 
see if he would speak; he did not 
—he could not; so she left him, 
going straight to her own room, to 
which she presently summoned Mrs. 
Andrews. 

. “I have been false, and I have 
been fooled,” was Mr. Smith’s ex- 
planation to Allan— “fooled by a 
woman, and false to my friend. I 
am learning to know myself. It 
was quite fair, your cousin’s game. 
Tell her I said so—that she has my 
forgiveness, if she cares for it. Now 
if this were a comedy, I see an open- 
ing for affine wind-up. It would 
turn out that I had been a most 
subtle and successful metaphysi- 
cian, ‘whose skill was only exceed- 
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ed by his benevolence’ — that my 
only aim had been, by contrast, 
to win your lady’s heart to you. 
Would to heaven it were so! I 
began by trying to play Providence 
for your benefit certainly; but in 
real life circumstances are apt to 
sway the man more than the man 
circumstances. False to my friend, 
fooled by a woman; these two little 
facts from the history of the last 
few weeks—months, which is it?— 
I will lay to heart.” 

Allan did and said all that was 
manly and Christian, striving to 
soothe the pangs of mortification 
and self-reproach, which he knew 
were indeed, to such a nature as 
his friend’s, more, bitter than death; 
but the present result of his efforts 
was to aggravate rather than assuage 
the fiercene:s of these pangs. 

“You heap coals of fire on my 
head,” were Mr. Smith’s parting 
words, 

Having seen his friend off—driven 
him to the nearest railway station— 
Allan on his return was met by the 
news that Clare had left her home, 
with no intention to return to it. 

Mrs. Andrews was her accom- 
plice: she had gone, properly escort- 
ed and attended, to “some of Mrs. 
Andrews’s friends in thé north,” 
people in humble circumstances ; 
with them she was to remain till she 
could meet with a suitable situation 
as governess, 

Clare had left a letter for Allan, 
explaining why she acted thus, tell- 
ing him that it would be useless for 
him to try to learn where she was 
—useless for him to try and change 
her resolution or frustrate her plans. 
“IT am not worthy of you, Allan, or 
I should have loved you in spite 
of everything/ I am not humbled 
enough yet, or—I will not say what 
I was going to say; but I know I 
am not worthy of you, and should 
not make you happy. When you 
have been married some years, and 
I am an ‘old maid,» I may perhaps 
come and live in that little Weat- 
End cottage which my father or- 
dained should be my home in such 
case. Till then we will not meet.” 
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It was no use for Allan to storm 
or to entreat; Mrs. Andrews was a 
trustworthy accomplice; for the 
present she would not reveal the 
secret of Clare’s hiding-place. 

Three months with those poor 
people in the north, to whom she 
was nothing but a governess out of 
place, some experience of the life 
of a governess, and then ?—a most 
and impotent conclusion—a 
humiliating surrender. Like a hero- 
ine, she battled with the growing 
certainty that she loved her cousin 
Allan passing well, with “love of 
men and women when they love 
the best;” that she reverenced him 
as nobler, wiser, better—far nobler, 
far wiser, far better than herself; 
that to submit to him with absolute 
submission, to depend on him with 
absolute dependence, would be rest 
and happiness. She battled with 
herself —- she mistrusted herself — 
she suffered greatly. When she had 
left home, she had begged Mrs. An- 
drews not to mention Allan’s name 
when she wrote; she began to think 
that she mast recall this request— 
that she could no longer bear this 
silence. 

One dreary winter night she sat 
alone in a large, bare schoolroom, 
writing to Mrs. Andrews, when a visi- 
tor was announced. She had given 
in ; she had just written Allan’s name. 
“Where is he? How is he? Oh, 
tell m@ssomething about him?” she 
had written. The door opened; she 
looked up; there stood Alian. 

Must not Olare’s pride have be- 
come very weak, or her love grown 
very strong, if she yielded then?— 
then, when the world might say 
that poverty and hardship and 
the hankering after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt had brought her to her 
senses? She knew the world would 
have a right to-say this. She hum- 
bled herself to this humiliation— 
glad to find how light, for love's 
sake, it was to bear. 

The beautiful Mrs. Watermeyr 
of the next summer could hardly 
have been other than Clare, yet the 
beauty was of a different type— 
softer, sweeter, more submissive. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Wuen war is raging throughout 
the greater part of North America, 
desolating some of its finest pro- 
vinces, convulsing the governmen- 
tal institutions, and arresting the 
progress of the entire region, ex- 
tending southward from the Lakes 
to the Isthmus, the fortunes of the 
British provinces look brighter by 
the contrast, but, at the same time, 
they demand our careful regard, 
owing to the new influences which, 
for good or for evil, will speedily 
be brought to bear upon them. The 
deplorable dissensions in the United 
States, and the great burden of 
debt which that hitherto lightly- 
taxed country is ineurring, not only 
tends to turn the tide of emigration 
towards the north instead of to the 
south of the St. Lawrence, but not 
a few even of the people of the 
States will probably prefer to seek 
new homes in Canada, rather than 
eubmit themselves to the heavy 
taxation and other inconveniences 
which are so rapidly accumulating 
in the territories of the now dis- 
rupted and disunited American re- 
public. It may seem, too, that the 
disruption of the United States 
into two separate and rival confe- 
deracies relieves our American pro- 
vinces of their greatest peril —- the 
peril consequent upon having a 
vast and ambitious Power for their 
immediate neighbour. Bat there 
is another side of the question 
which ought not to be overlooked. 
The serious complications and fuar- 
ther secessions from the Union 
which will probably ensue, upon 
the establishment of the South as 
an independent Power, must bring 
new influences to bear upon British 
America, which will be either mis- 
chievons or the reverse, according 
as their coming is timeously pre- 
pared for or foolishly disregarded. 

There is, moreover, a new and 
highly interesting event which 
makes more than usually season- 
. able a survey of the position of 


our colonies in the New World, 
British America has just com- 
pleted herself by the establishment 
of a fully-organised colony at her 
western extremity, on the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. Our domin- 
ion, which was but nominal and de 
oy over the vast territory that 
ies to the west of the great lakes, 
has suddenly, and by a_ bound, 
reached its utmost limit, and be- 
come a substantial fact on the fur- 
ther side of the continent. And on 
that extreme frontier of our’ power, 
we, singularly enough, find a pro- 
vince which, in its geographical 
position, commercial opportunities, 
and mineral wealth, reminds us of 
the parent Isles, and bids fair in 
future times to occupy the same 
distinguished position in the new 
world of the Pacific which England 
does in the older world on the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

The recent establishment of Bri- 
tish and Anglo-American States on 
the shores of the Pacific, is an event 
which commences a new epoch in 
the world’s history. For four thou- 
sand years has the White race of 
Europe, the aristocracy of the globe, 
been journeying westward to the 
land of the. setting sun, and ever, 
like the sunset, has the goal of their 
wanderings receded as they ad- 
vanced. Over the Ural Mountains, 
and winding round the Black Sea, 
they passed into Europe before the 
light of history could reveal their 
march. The sunny shores of the Me- 
diterranean tempted them onward to 
the Pillars of Hercules; the icy Bal- 
tic repelled them to seek a kindlier 
region westward on the banks of 
the Rhine and the valleys of France. 
And now, after nearly forty cen- 
turies of growth and vicissitude in 
Europe, overleaping the ocean chan- 
nel of the Atlantic, they have peo- 
pled a new world, and are settling 
on the shores of another great ocean 
beyond. Year by year, though the 
present. dreadful turmoil in the 
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States temporarily disturbs the ad- 
vance, the line of civilised settlers 
advances westward over the prairies. 
From our sparse settlement of the 
Red River draw a straight line 
south to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
-it will mark where the tide of 
population is now creeping up 
like a flowing sea upon the soli- 
tudes of the Far West, where linger 
the vanishing remnants of the Red 
race, who once spread as lords and 
occupants over the whole conti- 
nent. Like the last of the great 
mammoth bulls, which the Indian 
legends represent as defying the 
thunders of Manitou to the last, 
standing at bay on a summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, tossing the flam- 
ing thunderbolts from his massive 
front, and yet forced at length, dis- 
comfited, but not subdued, to plunge 
and disappear in the waters of the 
Western Ocean,—not less unyield- 
ing is the nature, not less certain the 
ultimate fate, of the red tribes of 
the ever-narrowing prairies. Civil- 
isation, at the rate of nine miles a- 
year, is marching against them from 
the east, wresting from them their 
hunting - fields, forcing them back 
towards the sandy desert and the 
rocky Cordillera; while beyond the 
mountains the ground is being 
occupied, and their retreat cut off, 
by the fringe of fast-growing settle- 
ments of the pale-faces along the 
shores of the Pacific. 

It is long sitce Balboa, “ from a 
peak in Darien,” first beheld the 
rolling expanse of the Pacific— 
three centuries and a half have 
passed since the Spaniards began 
to settle on the western coast of 
America, beyond the Andes and 
the Rocky Mountains; but-it is but 
as yesterday that the shores of the 
Pacific Lave been reached in their 
westward march by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Hardly a dozen years 
have elapsed since the rush of gold- 
seekers first began to redeem from 
utter solitude the coast of Califor- 
nia, and to erect a civilised state 
on the western slopes of the Cor- 
dillera. Not long before then, the 
British race had reached the out- 
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skirts of the Pacific Ocean from 
the other side of the world. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are the 
great outposts of our power, the 
solid balwarks of our advance in 
the Southern Pacific; while, further 
north, from Hong-Kong, from the 
coal island of Labuan, and from 
the new settlements in Borneo, we 
now begin to invade the very haunts 
of primeval nature in the Indian 
Archipelago. British Columbia, in 
the temperate regions of the North 
Pacific, now completes our leaguer 
of that virgin ocean. From the 
east and from the west alike, we 
have reached and settled upon the 
opposite shores of the Pacific; and 
before the present century be ended, 
we shall see those two different 
streams of Anglo-Saxon migration 
meeting, and forming new and im- 
portant relationships on the shores 
and islands of that ocean which, last 
discovered, seems destined to wit- 
ness the crowning achievements of 
the adventurous British race. 

Only five years have elapsed 
since the discovery of gold mines 
on the Fraser River (in 1858) first 
began to raise Victoria, now the 
capital of Vancouver Island, from 
an unimportant station of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, into a flourish- 
ing commercial town. Then it was 
that the British territory beyond 
the Rocky Mountains was’ taken 
from the jurisdiction of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, and formed 
into a colony, by the statesmanlike 
foresight and able superintendence 
of Sir E. B. Lytton, then Colonial 
Minister. That was a wise step in 
every respect. The discovery of 
the gold deposits was attracting a 
medley throng of not very scrupu- 
lous immigrants, whose influx ren- 
dered necessary an efficient execu- 
tive, in order to prevent the colony 
from falling into anarchy. A mo- 
derately strong government was 
called for to prevent any mischiey- 
ous attempts at ‘‘annexation” on 
the part of the American immi- 
grants from Oregon and California. 
It was needed also to assist and 
direct the nascent energies of the . 
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colony in the course best suited to 
secure for it the prosperous future 
to which its advantages of position 
and resources entitle it to aspire. 
The aspect of Vancouver Island, 
as the emigrant approaches it from 
the sea, is not very inviting in a 
utilitarian point of view. The is- 
land, which is 270 miles long, by 
40 to 70 in breadth, consists of a 
mass of rounded, and in some parts 
rocky hills, densely covered with 
sombre forests of pine. The native 
Indians say that there are level 
tracts in the interior, and also a 
line of water communication (some- 
what ‘esembling the Caledonian 
Cana!) right through the island; 
but so far as has yet been ascer- 
tained by actual survey, it is at the 
southern end of the island, around 
Victoria, that the chief portion of 
comparatively level land, is to be 
found. There the soil is unques- 
tionably good, and well repays the 
cultivator. But it is its harbours, 
its favourable position for maritime 
commerce, and its mineral wealth, 
which constitute the peculiar value 
of the island. Coal- mines of con- 
siderable extent and fair quality 
have already begun to be worked 
at Nanaimo, not far from Victoria; 
and it is believed that this invalu- 
able mineral is to be found in vari- 
ous other parts of the island. Rich 
mines .of copper have also been 
found; and the presence of iron 
has also been noticed, although it 
is impossible as yet to say to what 
extent this metal exists in a state 
that will repay the cost of extrac- 
tion. Another native production, 
which will for a long time to come 
be valuable to the colony, is the 
timber, which supplies abundant 
store, of fuel, and furnishes the 
finest material for masts and for 
building purposes. There is a good 
deal of oak also, but for the most 
part of a stunted kind. The na- 
tural harbour of Victoria is rot 
first-rate, and cannot at present 
adinit, ships which draw more than 
seventeen feet of water; but three 
miles off, at Esquimalt, there is the 
finest natural barbuor on the whole 
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American coast of the Pacific, from 
Bebring’s Straits to Cape Horn, 
At present, and without the slight- 
est artificial improvement, ships of 
the heaviest tonnage can unload 
close to the rocks. “ Esquimalt,” 
says Captain Barrett-Lennard, him- 
self a sailor, ‘possesses a splen- 
did harbour — consisting, properly 
speaking, of two harbours, each of 
which is capable of receiving vessels 
of the largest tonnage, even to the 
Great Eastern herself. A whole 
fleet might here find secure anchor- 
age.” It is now the station of the 
Pacific squadron; and, as Dr. Rat- 
tray, R.N., suggests, it might he 
made, with great advantage to the 
service, the sanatorium of our squad- 
ron in the China seas. Indeed, 
there is much to be said in favour 
of making Esquimalt the head- 
quarters of both sections of the 
fleet which we maintain in the Pa- 
cific; and probably it will become 
so as soon as a direct overland com- 
munication is established between 
Canada and British Columbia. It 
is also the best station for whalers 
in the North Pacific, being much 
nearer their scene of operations 
than San Francisco, whither they 
at present resort. Rich fisheries of 
cod, herring, &c., exist along the 
coasts and in the seas adjoining the 
island, which ere long will furnish 
valuable produce for export. 

Sailing through the Strait of 
Foca, and winding in a semicircle 
round the southern end of Van- 
couver Island for two hundred 
miles, we find ourselves in the Gulf 
of Georgia (as the arm of the sea 
is called which lies between the is- 
land and the mainland of British 
Columbia), opposite the mouth of 
the Fraser River; and proceeding 
fifteen miles up the river, we ar- 
rive at New Westminster, the capi- 
tal of British Columbia, occupying 
a commanding and well-chosen po- 
sition on the north bank. Steam- 
ing seventy-two miles further up 
the river, we come to the town of 
Hope, and fifteen miles beyond that 
to Yale, which is the terminus of 
the steamboat navigation; for im- 
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mediately above that town the river 
has to force a passage tHrough the 
low mountain range which skirts 
the coast, and between which and 
the Rocky Mountains lies the basin 
of the Fraser River and its tribu- 
taries. This basin is called the “ Up- 
per Fraser” (the “Lower Fraser” 
being the shorter portion of the 
river which reaches from Yale 
downwards), constituting the north- 
ern portion of the province, and 
containing the great pastoral and 
agricultural portion of British Co- 
lumbia. Another district which 
affords scope for agriculture and 
pasturage lies in the south - eastern 
part of the province, around the 
upper waters of the Columbia or 
Oregon River—the subsequent 
course of which stream is through 
American territory. 

The great attraction of British 
Columbia at present, we need 
hardly say, is its gold and silver 
mines — the former of which are 
probably the» most valuable in 
the world. The famous “ Cari- 
boo Diggings” are four hundred 
miles up the Fraser River; and. 
as there are few roads, even of 
the rudest kind, yet made, and 
the track lies through a densely 
wooded country and over the rocky 
heights of the coast range, they are 
all’ but inaccessible to the majority 
of emigrants. A perfect rush of 
immigrants took place from Cali- 
fornia in 1848, when gold was first 
discovered in the Fraser River; 
San Francisco, we are told, appeared 
almost deserted; but the greater 
part of those immigrants rushed 
back again almost as fast as they 
came. It was ‘not that gold was 
scarce — on the contrary, every year 
richer diggings are being found ; but 
there was no means of transit, and 
provisions, even though selling at 
exorbitant prices, were hardly pro- 
curable. These obstructions to the 
_working of the gold-fields continue 
in formidable force at the present 
time. The price of labour is so 
high, and the force at the disposal 
of the executive is so small, that 
road-making can only proceed at a 
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slow pace. Provisions too, although 
no longer at an exorbitant price at 
Victoria, are still exceedingly scarce 
and excessively dear in all the re- 
gion of the ‘‘ Upper Fraser,” so that 
the small capital of the emigrant is 
often exhausted before he can fairly 
begin work at the diggings. Those 
difficulties it is, and not the climate 
or any deficiency of the mines, 
which have driven away so many 
intending settlers, and given rise to 
so many bitter complaints. 

The question of climate and soil, 
in regard to Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, is one of the first 
importance ; and it is also one upon 
which a remarkable diversity of opi- 
nion has been recently expressed. 
Within the last few months no less 
than three books have been publish- 
ed on British Columbia — one by Mr. 
Macdonald, late of the Government 
Survey Staff of that colony; another 
by Dr. Rattray, R.N., who dates his 
preface from Esquimalt, the station 
of our Pacific squadron ; and the third 
by Captain Barrett- Lennard, who 
made a yacht voyage round Vancou- 
ver Island, and thereafter journeyed 
to Cariboo. The first of these gen- 
tlemen, who must have ample per- 
sonal experience, but who gives no 
statistics, pours out an anathema 
against the whole region, and warns 
every intending settler to betake 
himself elsewhere. Dr. Rattray, on 
the other hand, speaks highly of 
the climate of both colonies, and, 
while pointing out the small extent 
of arable land in Vancouver Island, 
speaks confidently of the pasteral 
and agricultural resources of British 
Columbia. Captain Barrett - Lennard 
expresses similar opinions. “In 
the interior of British Columbia,” 
he says, “are vast tracts of great 
fertility, capable of conversion into 
the finest agricultural and pastoral 
lands. . There are extensive 
open districts of the finest grazing 
land imaginable, capable of sup- 
porting innomerable herds of cattle 
and flocks.of sheep. . . The cli- 
mate is remarkably healthy and 
bracing, and the air pure. As we 
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the cold, during winter, increase in 
intensity; at the same time ‘the cli- 
mate is less moist, and less subject 


to sudden and frequent changes 
than on the coast. This being the 
case, it will naturally be inferred 


that, with a corresponding excel- 
lence of soil, any of the ordinary 
household vegetables grown in 
England may be raised here. That 
this is the actual fact I can testify 
from personal experience.” These 
remarks apply to British Coymbia, 
the climate of which is __infe- 
rior to that of Vancouver Island; 
but speaking of the climate of both 
colonies, he says, “The extremes of 
heat and cold are seldom felt to be 
at all inconvenient; and there are, 
I apprehend, few parts of the world 
in which the Englishman will find 
- a climate more resembling his own.” 
Dr. Rattray, who gives tables of ela- 
borate statistics, says that the cli- 
mate is fully equal to that of the 
south of England, and that the 
health of our crews on the station 
is even better than at home. The 
mean annual temperature of Vic- 
toria is a shade higher than that 
of New York, ten degrees higher 
than that of Quebec, and seven 
degrees higher than that of Tor- 
onto. The climate of Vancouver 
Island, moreover, is remarkably 
agreeable, and is totally exempt 
from the extremes of heat and cold 
which characterise that of Cana- 
da. As Dr. Rattray’s opinion car- 
ries weight from his profession- 
al position in the colony, and is sub- 
stantiated by irrefragable statistics, 
as well as by the independent testi- 
mony of: Captain Barrett - Lennard, 
we cannot but accept it as the, true 
statement of the case, and must dis- 
miss Mr. Macdonald’s as thoroughly 
unreliable. 

The size of Vancouver Island is 
only one-fourth that of England and 
Wales, but the adjoining territory 
of British Columbia is nearly twice 
as large as the United Kindom: 
so that those sister colonies (which 
it would be well to unite into one) 
are together fully twice the size of 
the British Isles. In -climate, as 
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we have seen, they closely resemble 
the British Isles; like the mother 
country, also, they are unusually 
rich in minerals; and in almost 
every respect they occupy the same 
position on the western side of the 
New World, as England does on the 
western side of the Old. The chief 
obstacle which obstructs the rapid 
growth of these new colonies is 
their great distance from England 
and the other countries from which 
settlers may be expected to come. 
It is farther from England to British 
Columbia by Cape Horn, than it is 
from England to Hong- Kong by the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is this 
farthest route which regulates the 
accessibility of the colony, for the 
only shorter one at present in use 
(across the Isthmus of Panama) is 
considerably more expensive. What 
is wanted — what is indispensable to 
the growth of our colonies on the 
Pacific, and their continuance in 
allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment — is an overland route from the 
Canadas. When speaking on this 
subject a year ago, Sir E. B. Lytton 
stated that, had he continued in 
office, it was bis inteution to have 
formed new settlements in the re- 
gion between Lake Superior and 
the Rocky Mountains, where as yet 
the Red River Settlement stands 
alone. . These settlements would 
have been the piers, as it were, of a 
line of communication bridging over 
the vast solitudes which now sepa- 
rate Western Canada from British 
Columbia, and binding together all 
our North American provinces, from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the shores of the Pacific. How ad- 
vantageous such a line of communi- 
cation, however imperfectly con- 
structed, would be to British Colum- 
bia, will be evident from the fact, 
that a Mr. Lawrin, an old Califor- 
nian miner, speaking from personal 
experience, in 1858, stated that he 
could travel all the way from St. 
Paul, on the Mississippi, by the~ 
fed River and Saskatchewan, ac- 
ross the Rocky Mountains, by the 
Leather Pass, to the Cariboo dig- 
gings, for less money than an emi- 
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grant would have to spendin reach- 
ing-the same place from the mouth 
of the Fraser River ! 

That av overland line of com- 
munication will be established, 
and speedily, between Canada and 
British Columbia, there can be no 
doubt: the only question is, What 
degree of efficiency and substanti- 
ality is this line of communication 
to assume? Is the great project of 
an interoteanic railway, uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a 
route through British America, to 
be accomplished? or from Lake 
Superior westwards, is there only 
to be an established track, with 
stations at intervals (caravanserais, 
in short), where travelling parties 
may rest and replenish their stores? 
A glance at the map will show that, 
great as is the breadth of America 
at this point, the geographical fa- 
cilities for establishing an intero- 
ceanic communication are at least 
as great. From Halifax on the At- 
lantic, to Victoria on the - Pacific, 
the distance is 2500 miles. Over 
one-half of this distance, from the 
Atlantic to the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, the chain of the Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence affords a line of water- 
communication not only unparal- 
leled, but unapproached in vastness 
and excellence by any in the world. 
For the last dozen years, séa-going 
vessels have been able to sail from 
any point on Lake Huron and 
Michigan downwards to the Atlan- 
tic; and not seldom within that 
period have vessels sailed from Chi- 
cago direct to Liverpool, without 
ever breaking bulk. Now that the 
obstacle presented by the rapids of 
the Sault St. Marie, at the eastern 
outlet of Lake Superior, have been 
obviated by a canal, large sea-go- 
ing vessels may sail from the very 
heart of the American continent to 
any part of the world. Steamers 
already ply on Lake Superior—an 
inland sea, four hundred miles 
in length by a hundred and fifty 
in breadth; and every year the 
the lakes and St. Law- 
becoming of more im- 
to the American States 
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which already stretch beyond the 
further extremity of Lake Superior. 
The Grand Trank Railway, which 
already extends to the western limits 
of Canada, and affords a rapid com- 
munication between Portland and 
the eastern shores of Lake Huron, 
affords another magnificent _high- 
way from the Atlantic towards the 
heart of the continent; although 
its further progress westwards is 
likely to be slow. This great 
railway, or rather a continuation 
of it, at its eastern extremity, 
passes through American _ terri- 
tory, — its Atlantic terminus being 
Portland, in the State of Maine. 
As the navigation of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence is impracticable dur- 
ing the winter months, the line of 
steamers subsidised (to the amount 
of £104,000 a-year) by the Cana- 
dian Government to ply between 
Galway and Quebec, has to sail to 
this American port during winter. - 
This is an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, and we are glad to hear that, 
it is about to be superseded by a 
better one. A new line of railway 
(called the Intercolonial Railway) 
is about to be constructed from 
Canada to the Atlantic, which shall 
run entirely through British terri- 
tority, and shall have its terminus 
at Halifax; and as soon as it shall 
be completed, the Canadian line of 
steamers will run to Halifax all the 
year round, instead of alternately to 
Portland and Quebec. With the view 
of aiding the British Provinces in the 
formation of this new line of com- 
munication with the mother coun- 
try, it is reported that the British 
Government has resolved to relieve 
the Canadian Government to the 
extent of four-fifths (£84,000) of 
the postal subsidy which it pays to 
the line of steamers; and also pro- 
mise that, as soon as the Interco- 
lonial Railway is completed, they 
will pay the entire subsidy. Canada 
is well satisfied with this arrange- 
ment; for ag soon as the new 
scheme comes into effect, she will 
secure an annual saving of £84,000, 
which will not only pay her propor- 
tion of the interest on the cost o 
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the railway during construction, 
but leave a- balance in her favour 
of £34,000 a-year; and when the 
railway is completed, that balance 
will become £54,000. In dealing 
thus generously, however, her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are killing two 
birds with one stone; because, 
under the new arrangement, the 
Galway line of steamers (from 
which the Government so scurvily 
withdrew the subsidy in the spring 
of 1861) is to replace the present 
Canadian line, and be restored to 
its old position.* Whenever this 
new arrangement is perfected by 
the completion of the Intercolonial 
Railway, we shall have a direct com- 
munication with Oanada, through 
our own territories, all the year 
round; whereas at present, in the 
event of a war with the Americans, 
it is hardly possible for us to for- 
ward troops into Canada during 
’ the winter months. But the new 
railway cannot be constructed in a 
day, and we fear that if war is 
coming, it will be upon us long 
before we can avail ourselves of 
this new line of communication. 
The frontier of the advancing 
line of British settlements in West- 
ern Canada is not yet half-way 
round Lake Huron, and is conse- 
quently still separated by a long 
distance from Lake Superior. The 
American States go far beyond the 
western end of that great lake, 
even to the head-waters of the Red 
River, which interlace with those 
of the Mississippi in the State of 
Minnesota. All the British side of 
Lake Superior is wilderness, and 
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even on the southern, or American, 
shore, it is only at a comparatively 
few points that human settlements 
interrupt the solitude of the pri- 
meval woods. The surpassingly 
rich veins of copper which abound 
on the American side of the lake 
have attracted various mining com- 
panies to this region; but as yet 
the scene gives little sign of the 
throng of civilised life which will 
ere long people the shores of that 
great inland sea. The Americans, 
however, with that “go-ahead” 
spirit which distinguishes them, 
foresee well what is coming; and 
at the western end of the lake two 
cities are already planned, which 
compete with one another for the 
honour of becoming the future 
capital of the region. We say 
“planned,” for that is really all 
that has yet been accomplished: 
but planned they are most care- 
fully, and ‘streets and quays are 
marked out to occupy ground that 
is at present covered by the shal- 
low waters of the bay. This en- 
eroachment on the watery domain 
is a favourite procedure of the 
Americans; the streets of San 
Franciseo, for example, have been 
carried far out into the bay, and 
houses and shops now stand where 
ships used to lie when unloading. 
Up to the head, or western ex- 
tremity, of Lake Superior, as we 
have shown — and, indeed, as every 
one knows —an admirable line of 
communication exists with the At- 
lantic. And, great as is the import- 
ance of railways, we do not think 
that it would serve any important 





* It is deeply to be regretted that the Galway line should have become a party 
question through the factious policy of the Whigs, who grudged that Ireland should 


owe so great a boon to a Conservative Government. 


We regard the establishment 


of a great port on the western coast of Ireland, with a line of magnificent steamers 
(such as the Company is ready to place upon the line) from thence to America, as 
not merely an act of common justice to Ireland, but as by far the most promising 
means of regenerating that backward country. To set agoing a stream of tgaffic to 
and from England through the heart of Ireland, is the only effectual means of 
breaking up that torpor, indolence and savagery which still cling to the population 
of the western and south-western districts of the island: the natural fruits of which 
unhappy condition of affairs may be seen in the frightful agrarian outrages which 
- have onee more become so frequent, as well as in those extraordinary faction-feuds 
of which Archbishop Leahy has recently given us one instance, with the actual sta- 
tistics of the bloody crimes which it has produced. 
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purpose to extend the Grand Trunk 
Line much further. Between the 
western terminus of the railway 
and the further end of Lake Supe- 
rior the water-communication is so 
ample and good that the Canadians 
may dispense with a railway. for a 
good while to come. It is beyond 
Lake Superior that the difficulty 
arises, and that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will have to put forth all 
its spare energies and resources. 
The very first step beyond Lake 
Superior brings us face to face 
with a difficulty, which gives rise 
to a most awkward and embarrass- 
ing position of affairs, Looking at 
the map, we see that a river flowing 
straight from the west falls into the 
lake at its upper end; and it ap- 
pears as if one could easily ascend 
that river to three small lakes which 
are connected by its course, and 
thus proceed by a direct route 
through British territory to the 
Red River Settlement adjoining 
Lake Winnipeg. But such, it would 
seem, is not the case. The country 
between Lake Superior and Lake 
Winnipeg is said 40 present many 
difficulties; no road of any kind 
leads westward from our side of 
Lake Superior; and the Red River 
Settlement is, so far as regards a 
route through British territory, en- 
tirely isolated from the Canadas 
and our provinces on the Atlantic. 
In order to proceed from Canada to 
the Red River Settlement, we must 
make a detour southward into the 
American States, to St. Paul, on the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, and 
then northwards down the - Red 
River, which flows into Lake Win- 
nipeg. Although this route by St. 
Paul is unquestionably the. easiest, 
seeing that the country between 
our frontier and St. Paul is very 
level, and that steamboats carry 
goods and pagsengers down the 
Red Rivgr—still there could be 
little difficulty in making a good 
road straight from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Red River Settle 
ment: and such a road is greatly 
needed, to unite that settlement 
with Western Canada, instead of 
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leaving it wholly isolated, and de- 
pendent almost for its very exist- 
ence upon its communication with 
the American territory. 

On the expiry of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s Charter in 1859, 
when the discovery of gold on the 
Fraser River led to the establish- 
ment of Vancouver Island and Brit- 
ish Columbia as colonies of the 
Crown, @ controversy arose as to 
whether Red River Settlement and 
the territories of the Saskatche- 
wan, which extend for a thousand 
miles between Lake Superior and 
the new colonies beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, should not also be 
taken from the jurisdiction of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and erect- 
ed into a new colony. We do not 
think the time has come for the 
adoption of such a measure: but, 
leaving the vast and almost unoc- 
cupied territéry under the govern- 
ment of the Company, measures 
should be taken, in conjanction with 
our American Provinces, to con- 
struct a good wagon-road and a 
line of telegraph connecting Canada 
with British Columbia. On _ the 
4th of July last, the Duke of New- 
castle said that “he thought the 
Company should give facilities for 
a full postal and telegraphic com- 
munication between Halifax en the 
one side and New Westminster on 
the other;” and he added that 
“he thought it would be possible, 
for an expenditure of £100,000, to 
form a communication [to the new 
colonies] through Canada, and he 
believed that the journey might be 
brought within thirty days.” Whe- 
ther or not the Home Government 
is sleeping over the matter, we can- 
not say; but it is reported that 
the Governments of COanada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, have 
agreed to act together in this im- 
portant matter. Obviously they 
are the parties most interested in 
obtaining a communication with 
the colonies on the Pacific; but 
the question, as one of Impe- 
rial policy, cannot be ignored by 
the Home Government. There are 
various sums, for postal services 
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for bringing home troops and ir- 
valids from the Pacific station, &c., 
which the Government, we doubt 
not, would ‘willingly transfer in 
aid of this new and much shorter 
route, 

The soil and climate of the region 
lying between Lake Superior and 
British Columbia are, of course, 
matters of great importance in de- 
termining the policy to be pursued 
in regard to them. Captain Blakis- 
ton’s report, which is characterised 
as admirable, even by those who are 
disposed to underrate the value of 
this region, speaks thus of the soil 
and productions of Red River Set- 
tlement :— : 

“The country is very level, and on 
the west generally open. There is a 
considerable amount of swamp; but in 
the dry parts the soil is well adapted 
for the growth of cereal and other crops, 
and naturally supports atich growth of 
the different grasses. The trees are 
generally small, but there is fine oak 
and elm along the borders of the river, 
and there is timber suitable for building 
purposes to the north-east of the settle- 
ment. Farming operations com- 
prehend the growth of. wheat, barley, 
oats, Indian corn, and potatoes,—the 
manufacture of cheese and butter,—and 
the keeping of cows, horses, pigs, and 
sheep; besides gardening operations for 
the culture of turnips, onions, pease, 
cabbage, rhubarb, radishes, mangold, 
carrots, hops, pumpkins, and melons— 
which all appear to thrive in ordinary 
seasons, In respect to the growth 
of wheat, the soil seems particularly well 
adapted, but owing to the climate it is 
occasionally caught by the early frosts. 
Large re‘urns are obtained from new 
land, sometimes up to forty bushels per 
acre, and the soil will bear cropping for 
many years in succession. Barley and 
oats do well, and are never damaged by 
the frost; but Indian corn is sometimes 
destroyed. The green crops flourish,— 
potatoes, turnips, and onions attaining 
very large size. Melons are said to come 
to maturity in the open air. In 
regard to stock-farming, the greatest 
difficulty is the length of the winter, 
owivg to which so much hay is required 
for the subsistence of the animals. The 
cattle during summer roam at large at 
the back of the cultivated land, where 
they find plenty of excellent pasturage. 
Sheep thrive well at Red River. Pigs 
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do remarkably well, and, if turned out 
where there are oak woods, require no 
looking after.” 


Evidently this is a country which 
perfectly admits of being colonised. 
Hitherto, owing to its isolated posi- 
tion, and the greater attractions of 
less distant settlements, it has made 
very little progress; but a time is 
certainly coming when its condi- 
tion will be very different. It is 
often the destiny of the latest-set- 
tled countries to falsify the poor 
Opinion of them entertained at the 
outset ~ of which the history of the 
3ritish Isles, Holland, and Prussia 
farnishes a familiar example. And 
however little attractive to emi- 
grants the territories of the Red 
River and the Saskatchewan may 
be at the present day, we need not 
hesitate to predict that they will 
be amply peopled in future times, 
As it is, we must beware of under- 
rating these possessions, The Ame- 
ricans, who know them as well as 
we do, and who know their own 
western territories much better, 
prefer our unoccupied _ territories 
to their own. The Government 
Surveys of the United States show 
that the character of their territory 
west of the Mississippi and south of 
the great Missouri Road, beyond the 
98th degree of longitude, is unfit 
for settlement. This is shown in 
a® paper drawn up by Professor 
Henry, published in the ‘ Patent 
Office Report for 1856.2 And Mr. 
Louis Blodget, of Philadelphia, an 
eminent meteorologist, supports 
that opinion, and points out, in 
contradiction, the immense  re- 
sources yet in store for Canada 
on both branches of the Saskat- 
chewan, to the west of Red River. 
There, he says, “Of the plains and 
woodland borders the valuable sur- 


face measures fully five hundred 
thousand square miles’”—or five 
times the extent of he whole 


United Kingdom. If these state- 
ments are correct, we may expect 
ere long to see a gradual influx of 
American settlers down the Red 
River into the British territories ; 
while the fact that the only roads 
from Red River Settlement lead 
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into the American territory, from 
whence, too, the settlement derives 
its supplies, is not calculated to 
make the settlers in that isolat- 
ed but most important region very 
zealous of their nationality. 

From the Red River Settlement 
to the frontier of British Columbia, 
on the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is nearly nine hundred miles. 
Except in winter, the journey may 
be made by water all the way up 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Red River, upon which there 
are steamboats, runs into Lake 
Winnipeg, at its south-eastern end ; 
and at the opposite end of the lake 
is the mouth of the Saskatchewan, 
a river nearly as large as the Mis- 
souri, and upon. whose broad stream, 
which parts into a northerly and 
a southerly branch, canoes can 
reach the Rocky Mountains at seve- 
ral points. Steamboats will soon 
take the place of canoes on this 
great stream. The country between 
Lake Winnipeg and the Rocky 
Mountains is very level, and unin- 
tersected by any hill-ranges ; so that 
both the navigation of the river, 
and the process of « road-making, 
present a minimom of difficulties. 
Although thé Saskatchewan will be 
of great use by and by for the trans- 
port of heavy goods, the fact that 
its stream is frozen during the win- 
ter months necessitates. the con- 
struction of a good wagon-road’ for 
travelling parties, and also for the 
mail express. A line of telegraph 
may simultaneously be constructed 
at a trifling cost. These things can 
easily be done, and will be done. 
Whether, or at least when, a rail- 
way will be carried over this ground, 
we shall not attempt to say; but 
this much is established, that from 
the Red River Settlement to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, the 
country does not present a single en- 
gineering “difficulty. 

Arrived at the lofty chain of 
the Rocky Mountains, the eastern 
boundary of British Colombia, we 
find that there are a dozen passes 
by which the chain may be crossed 
on horse or foot. At the north- 
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eastern corner of British Columbia, 
indeed, the mountain-chain is so 
interrupted that the Peace River 
flows right through it; and by 
ascending its stream in a canoe, 
Sir George Mackenzie arrived 
within a few miles of the upper 
tributaries of the Fraser River. 
This route lies too much to the 
north to be adopted as the high- 
way from Red River Settlement; 
but there are eight passes more to 
the south through which a high- 
way might be carried, and some of 
which, as appears from Captain 
Palliser’s report, are practicable for . 
a railway. At the time Captain 
Palliser surveyed these passes, not 
one of them was considered by him 
to be practicable for waggons; but 
two months ago we saw it stated 
that a party with sixty waggons 
had arrived safely on the Colum- 
bia River from Red River. There 
is no question as to the prac- 
ticability of carrying a_ railway 
from Canada right through to the 
Pacific: the difficulty is, where is 
the money to come from for the 
construction of so extensive an un- 
dertaking? No doubt, much might 
be done by the Government con- 
ceding to the company large allot- 
ments of land along the line, as is 
done by the American Government. 
But the Grand Trunk Railway has 
hitherto proved so bad an invest- 
ment for the original shareholders, 
though of immense value to Canada, 
that it will need no ordinary con- 
ecessions from the Government to 
induce a company to undertake the 
enterprise. 

At present the most westerly 
— to which the railway system 
as been carried in Canada is the 
eastern shore of Lake Huron, From 
that point up to the head of Lake 
Superior, we think the water-com- 
munication might suffice, without 
a railway, for many years to come. 
But even if this were granted, the 
Americans have far the start of us. 
Their railway system extends from 
New York to St. Joseph on the 
Missouri—in the longitude of Red 
River Settlement: so that they 
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have less to do to complete an in- 
teroceanic route than we have. On 
the other hand, the country between 
St. Joseph and California is less 
fitted for settlement, and presents 
greater engineering difficulties than 
the region between Red River and 
British Columbia. The Americans 
will have to cross two mountain- 
chains—the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada—with the desert 
of Utah between them; whereas 
we have only to cross one, and no 
desert. Moreover, gold has already 
been found in our territories og 
- the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the head-waters of 
the Athabasca and Saskatchewan ; 
and if, as is not improbable, the 
diggings there prove rich, there 
may be a rush to them also, in 
which case the project of the in- 
teroceanic railway would at once as- 
sume a more hopefal character. 

The Americans have already es- 
tablished a direct and _tolerably 
good communication between St. 
Joseph and San Francisco. At 
first they tried a “pony express,” 
which travelled the distance in 
about nine days; but now they 
have established stage-coaches on 
the ‘route, which passes through the 
Mormon territory, and also a line 
of telegraph, so that telegrams can 
be sent direct from San Francisco 
to New York. This is a great ad- 
vantage which the American States 
on the Pacific have over our newly- 
established colonies. Moreover, a 
bill has been actually passed by 
the House of Representatives at 
Washington for the extension of 
their ‘railway system to the Pacific. 

“The bill incorporates a com- 
pany, with seventy-five corporations, 
to construct a railroad from the 
102d degree of west longitude to 
the western boundary of Nevada; 
and grants to the company every 
alternate section of land on the line 
of road, and also bonds of the United 
States to the amount of 16,000 dol- 
lars (upwards of £4000) a-mile. The 
Federal Government is to be re- 
presented in the company by five 
commissioners; public lands are 
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granted, and public credit loaned 
to the enterprise,—the latter taking 
the shape of 6 per cent. bonds, of 
1000 dollars each, running thirty 
years. The route chosen is known 
as the ‘middle’ route-—namely, from 
Western Kansas to Western Ne- 
vada; and the Government engages 
to concede to the railroads now in 
course of construction through Kan- 
sas and California such aids as. 
may be necessary to their comple- 
tion. And, as a return for such 
subsidies and grants, the usual pre- 
ference is to be given to the Gov- 
ernment in the transmission of 
troops and material, and in the use 
of the telegraph, which the com- 
pany is also required to construct col- 
lateral with its road. Two years are 
given for the location of the track,” 
Let all our North American pro- 
vinces join together, and, with the 
consent and countenance of the 
Home Government, offer terms 
equally good to any company which 
will construct a railway from Lake 
Superior to British Columbia. The 
interests at stake are enormous; 
and if terms like these are offered, 
and gold be discovered in quantity 
on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains, the work may yet be 
accomplished. 

The lamentable war in the United 
States, which is disorganising every-, 
thing, will necessarily delay and 
seriously obstruct the project to 
which the House of Representa- 
tives has given its assent. It is 
still possible, therefore, that an in- 
teroceanic line of railway may first 
be ‘constructed on British territory. 
But if the opposite is the case—if 
the line from St. Joseph to San 
Francisco be opened first—then the 
kindred British project will be given 
up,—at least so far as regards the 
present generation. The conse- 
quences, though they may be in- 
evitable, will be serious to us in 
many ways, and highly advantage- 
ous to the Americans,—as a slight 
consideration of the balance of in- 
terests, and the tendency of affairs 
will show. 

Geographical position always ex- 
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ercises an important influence in 
shaping the configurations of states, 
and in regulating their relations 
with the states which adjoin them. 
This ought to be especially true in 
new countries like America, where 
historical associations are almost 
absent, and where considerations 
of present interest are not neutral- 
ised by sympathies and feelings in- 
berited from the past,—and where, 
moreover, the population of the ad- 
joining states are virtnally of the 
same race. In the Old World, the 
geographical boundary of most of the 
states is determined by the great 
mountain-chain which, under vari- 
ous names— Pyrenees, Alps, Bal- 
kan, Caucasus, Hindoo-Koosh, and 
Himalayas, with their nameless 
continuation forming the north- 
ern frontier of Burma and Siam 
—runs_ latitudinally across the 
continents from the Atlantic to 
the Pucific. Inthe New World 
the case is exactly the reverse. 
There the great mountain -chain 
runs longitudinally from north to 
south, separating by a well - marked 
line and almost impassable bound- 
ary, the narrow region on the Paci- 
fic from the rest of the American 
continent. In regard to California, 
this separation is increased by a 
broad tract of desert, lying be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the 
Rocky Mountains, and extending 
from the Mormon city of Utah 
southward to the banks of the 
river Gila, which is the present 
boundary between the Americans 
and Mexico. Upper California, the 
country now possessed by the 
Americans, is not separated by 
any natural boundary from Lower 
California, which forms a very long 
and narrow peninsula, separated 
from the rest of Mexico by .the 
Gulf of California. Neither it nor 
the province of Sonora, which lies 
on the eastern shore of the Gulf, 
has any communication with the 
rest of Mexico except by sea — that 
is to say, by the roundabout route 
of the Isthmus of Panama: for the 
province of Sonora lies to the 
west of the Sierra Madre, the main 
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= of the Cordillera; and, al- 
ough there is a good pass (called 
La Caiiada de Guadalupe) in the 
sierra, the country is so mountain- 
ous between that point and the 
capital, that no regular communi- 
cation is kept up. The Americans, 
beyond doubt, will ere long annex 
these outlying provinces. In this 
case at least, politics will follow 
where geography points the way. 
Both Sonora and Lower California 
abound in the precious metals. In 
Sonora especially the gold and sil- 
ver mines are remarkable for their 
number and for the richness of their 
ores. Large deposits of coal, also, 
are said to exist in the north-west- 
ern part of California. The popu- 
lation of these provinces is «0 
scanty as to be hardly worth tak- 
ing into account. La Paz, the 
capital of Lower California, hardly 
contains three hundred inhabitants, ~ 

If we add Lower California and 
Sonora to Upper California, Ore- 
gon, and the ‘Washington Territory, 
we shall have a region extending 
along the shores of the Pacific for 
two thousand miles, from the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca to 
Cape St. Lucas (the southern point 
of Lower Oalifornia). This state, 
backed by a vast supply of the 
precious metals, would become the 
leading power in the northern Pa- 
cific; San Francisco would become 
the emporium of the China trade, 
which would go thence by the over- 
land route to New York and Europe; 
and the numerous and surpassingly 
beautiful and fertile islands of the 
Archipelago would have their des- 
tinies shaped by this great White 
State of Western America. In such 
circumstances, would there not be 
the strongest inducement for Brit- 
ish Columbia to unite herself with 
this great State? Possessing excel- 
lent resources, which she has not 
the capital to work — unconnected 
with the other British provinces, 
either by railway or by a commu- 
nity of administrative interest — de- 
pendent, moreover, for almost every- 
thing on the overland railway from 
San Francisco— would British Co- 
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lambia not willingly exchange h 

position asa feeble and. isolate 
dependency of a far-distant Crown, 
for the sake of becoming an integ- 
ral part of the great empire state of 
the Pacific? 

We may expect to witness changes 
more immediate, and certainly not 
less influential in affecting the .for- 
tunes of our British Provinces, in 
the vast territories lying to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains. A 
dismemberment of the American 
Union is regarded as certain by 
every impartial observer in this 
country. Even among the North- 
ern States there are many who now 
look forward to that issue as inevit- 
able. The mercantile classes of New 
York, whose interests made them 
especially desirous to restore the 
Union in its integrity, and whose 
wishes made them cling to the be- 
lief that such a restoration was prac- 
ticable, are now abandoning the 
hope. The South, they see, will 
not only succeed in establishing its 
independence, but will not on any 


terms enter into a new Union of - 


which the New England States 
shall be members. These States, 
and the States of the South, are 
opposed to each other alike in feel- 
ings and in interests. Neither will 
ever have anything to do with the 
other. If the Union could be re- 
established, we believe a majority 
of the Northern States would now 
repudiate the policy of Abolition, 
and enact a Fugitive Slave Law 
more stringent than before. But 
that could not now suffice. The 
question, therefore, is, will the 
States of the North-west continue 
to make common cause with the 
Atlantic States, or will they not? 
If they do hold together at the 
close of the contest, it can only be 
on the condition that the Atlantic 
States abandon the Morrill Tariff, 
their. stringent system of protection 
for the benefit of their manufactures. 
‘At the present moment there is 
a strong desire in America to re- 
duce the dismemberment of the 
Union to a minimum; and it is 
possible that the Union may be 
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reconstituted, minus the New Eng- 
land States. If this were done, the 
South, the North-west, and the 
Pacific. States, would still hold 
together; although, with the ex- 
ample of disruption once set, we 
think such an arrangement would 
not last long. The States of the 
North-west, of the South, and of 
the Pacific, have no solid bonds of 
union. There is this much, indeed, 
in their favour, that they are di- 
vided by no bjtter enmity and an- 
tagonisfn of spirit, such as separates 
the South and the New England 
States; and, moreover, they would 
be in perfect accord as regards com- 
mercial policy, each being influenced 
by its circumstances in favour of 
free trade. Nevertheless, it is more 
probable, once the disruption is 
fairly accomplished, that these dif- 
ferent sections of the old Union 
will establish themselves as separ- 
ate, though not rival, states. 
Provinces which are opposed in 
interests to one another may long ° 
remain in grumbling union if there 
be no means of either improving its 
position by a change. Bat unhap- 
pily for the Northern States, the 
provinces which form their eastern 
and western extremities are pre- 
cisely those which might most 
easily and naturally make a change 
in their allegiance. At the eastern 
end we find the State of Maine, 
jutting so far into British America 
that it is almost enclosed by it, and 
lying on the highway by which 
British trade and influence pass to 
and fro. Portland is at present the 
sole port of the Canadas in winter 
time, and at all times it will con- 
tinue to be the most direct route to 
the ocean. Such a position might 
tell in our favour, in the event of 
great changes in eastern America. 
At the western end, again, we find 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, bordering on the 
great lakes, from which there is a 
line of magnificent water - carriage 
for the bulky produce of those 
corn- growing countries down the St. 
Lawrence to the sea; while a more 
expeditious mode of transit will 
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also be open to them by the Grand 
Trunk Railway. In truth, for these 
three large States of the North- 
west, we think the best line of com- 
muvication with the sea is not the 
Mississippi, but the line of the lakes 
avd St. Lawrence. Michigan is so 
enveloped by those inland seas, that 
it may almost be called a maritime 
State. The best customers of the 
North-western States are, the South- 
ern States, which are reached by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, — 
and Europe, which can be reached 
most cheaply and directly by the 
line of the St. Lawrence. 

Large rivers, however convenient 
as geographical boundary-lines, are 
not barriers of ‘severance between 
peoples, but points of contact, bonds 
of union—common ground, upon 
which common interests make both 
parties meet as friends and associ- 
ates, This is especially true of the 
line of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. Lying as that great water- 
system does within a noble basin of 
territory, of which it is at once the 
centre and the highway, it is more fit- 
ted to become the heart of a confede- 
racy composed of the States which 
fringe its shores, than to continue 
to be a line of demarcation between 
opposite sentiments and allegiance. 
Nor must we overlook another poiot 
where British interests are concern- 
ed. We have previously pointed 
out the peculiar isolated position 
and condition of the Red River 
Settlement; which has not a single 
road to connect it with Canada, and 
which consequently derives its sup- 
plies from, and carries on its trade 
with, the North-western States. 
Two years dgo, we know, this state 
of matters had served to produce 
considerable discontent in the set- 
tlement ; and every year (as long as 
matters remain as they are) must 
increase the influence of American 
interests and feelings. Red River 
Settlement is as yet but a small 
place; but it is growing, and will 
continue to grow; and its geographi- 
cal position renders the retention of 
its allegiance a matter of the utmost 
importance to the whole of British 


America. It is the connecting - link 
between the Canadas and British 
Columbia; it is the embryo of a 
state which will, ere long, spread 
over the wide and fertile plains 
watered by the Assinaboine and 
Saskatchewan; and if it were at- 
tracted towards the North - western 
An@rican States, British America 
would thereby be cut right in two, 
Instead of a noble empire, extending 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to the shores of the Pacific, we 
should be stopped short at. the 
western end of Lake Superior; and 
British Columbia would languish 
as an _ isolated province, which 
neither could nor would remain 
long in our possession, — but which 
would be welcomed with acclama- 
tion as a new member of the Ame- 
rican Confederacy of the Pacific. 
We beg it to be observed that 
we are not making predictions, but 
pointing out tendencies. No one 
can tell a3 yet the exact form and 
condition in which the States of the 
American Republic will emerge 
from their present convulsion. 
Whether the Union will be restored, 
for a time, on its old basis, minus 
the New England States; or whether 
it will split up at once into four 
great sections; or whether some 
intermediate course will be at: first 
adopted — we do not presume to fore- 
cast. And until that be determined, 
it is impossible to calculate the 
nature of the influence which this 
disruption will haye upon the ad- 
joining British provinces. But 
this disruption, in its ultimate con- 
sequences, will affect the fortunes 
of every State and Government in 
North America. The disrupted 
parts will seek to strengthen them- 
selves by entering into new combi- 
natious. And the result will pro- 
bably be, either that some of the 
American States will be attracted 
towards union with our provinces, 
or that some of our provinces will 
be attracted towards union with 
them. The rival States on the 
opposite shores of the Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence will soon find 
themselves engaged in a game like 
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that well known to schoolboys, of 
pulling each other, in friendly or 
unfriendly fashion, across the score. 
And whichever prove the stronger 
and the more firmly united will 
gain at the expense of the other. 
Recent events, by weakening the 
American States, and discrediting 
the American principles of gov@rn- 
ment, have turned the tables very 
much in our favour. But it must 
not be too readily inferred that the 
danger of disruption is removed 
from British America, amidst the 
changes impending to the south of 
the St. Lawrence. It is only by 
timeous speculation — by reasonable 
inferences from events— that we can 
prepare for occurrences which for 
good or ill must exercise a mighty 
influence upon the fortunes and 
destiny of our nascent empire in 
Northern America. And the best 
and most ‘assured of all remedies 
for possible dangers, as well as the 
most promising means to reap the 
possible benefits which may accrue 
to our American provinces in con- 
sequence of the disruption of the 
Union, is, to draw together all our 
provinces in the bonds of confedera- 
tion. If our scattered provinces 
and settlements were linked  to- 
gether in a Federation — united as 
well as possible by roads and rail- 
ways—they would not only keep 
together, but would probably draw 
towards them in friendly union 
some of the wavering States of the 
disrupted and grumbling Union. 
Now is the time when such a pro- 
ject could be most favourably ad- 
vanced. Not only the danger from 
without, but the project of the 
“intercolonial railway” from Can- 
ada to Halifax, and the obvious 
importance of extending telegraphic 
communication overland to British 
Columbia, have recently drawn all 
our provinces into harmonious feel- 
ing and united action. Nor has 
their loyalty to the British Crown 
ever before been so steady and 
pervading. We say nothing at pre- 
sent of the likelihood of theirgbeing 
willing to have a Prince of our 
Royal Family at the head of their 


State. That must be left to the 
provinces themselves. But at least 
let our Government, by- those means 
which every Government can em- 
ploy, make it understood by the 
provinces that a project of Confe- 
deration which promises so many 
advantages will receive every en- 
couragement from the Crown. Such 
an arrangement, if our provinces 
are to remain independent of the 
Americans, will ere long become a 
necessity. Such a confederation, 
too, is indispensable to the proseca- 
tion of the great works now required 
for opening up the central portion 
of British America, and establishing 
communication with our provinces 
in the Pacific. And would it not 
gratify the feelings, as well as pro- 
mote the material advantage of the 
colonists? Would it not open to 
them a career, which no mere pro- 
vince can ever offer—honours and 
offices to which British Americans 
may legitimately aspire, but which 
are at present beyond their reach? 
A wide field and full scope best 
eontent the ambitious, who delight 
in public life, and satisfy the multi- 
tude, who, while unaspiringly look- 
ing on, feel that they too might go 
in for prizes if they liked. We 
cannot open to them the British 
Senate,— but let us aid them in 
establishing a united Government 
of their own, which shall link to- 
gether all the provinces in a grand 
and growing empire, which shall 
extend across America from sea to 
sea, affording a high career to every 
one who desires it, and rendering 
stable and self-reliant against every 
attack the future of British power 
in North America. 

The fortunes of the British Ame- 
rican provinces are mainly in their 
own, keeping. Downing Street may 
suggest, but it is for the colonies 
to act. The nation at home gives 
them hearty sympathy; and if they 
play their part well, the Govern- 
ment will not leave them in the 
lurch. If they have little capital 
for the promotion of public works, 
they have immense tracts of land 
to employ instead. All of us last 
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summer were disappointed with the 
Canadians. Instead of being jeal- 
ous of their independence, and pru- 
dent in preparing for defence, they 
refused to adopt the Militia Bill, 
and as yet have done nothing to 
repair the error, We understand, 
indeed—the Governor-General said 
as much lately—that a measure 
providing for the defence of the 
Colonies was in preparation, which 
would amply satisfy the Imperial 
Government. We hope such is the 
case: we expect no less of the 
Canadians. They are a noble and 
gallant people: the British blood 
flows more purely in their veins, 
their physicial constitutio® has been 
better preserved by their moist and 
temperate climate, than in the case 
of any other section of our widely 
extended race. We believe they 
possess all the qualities fitted to 
make them a great and noble na- 
tion. Let them use their oppor- 
tunities wisely and well, and ere 
long their territories will grow into 
a vast empire, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and having 
its heart. on those great inland 
seas which in their aggregate mass 
constitute the Mediterranean of the 
New World. 

Of course the issue—as we have 
pointed ont—may be different. 
The downfall of the American 
Union may, by its indirect efforts, 
produce Disruption also of British 
America. That depends; upon 
whether such a result is regard- 
ed with indifference, or is with- 
stood by timeous measures. We 
are not of those who regard with 
indifference, still less, as some seem 
io do, with jealous dislike, our 
colonial empire. Even as a ques- 
tion of material advantage, we are 
in favour of a generous policy to- 
wards the colonies. The proposal to 
cast them adrift has nothing to re- 
commend it save the simplicity of 
the process: a simplicity, however, 
hardly more commendable than 
that of a man who shonld cut off 
his leg from impatience of his corns. 
The conception is that of a Doc- 
trinaire, not of a Statesman. Let 
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us ask, moreover, does it not seem 
strange, at the present day, that the 
whole talk should be of Separation? 
Can the statesmanship of England 
rise to no higher conception than 
that of political destruction? Have 
we become enamoured of that most 
un-English policy—of that special 
characteristic of the Revolationary 
force, which destroys bat cannot 
reconstruct? When political ar- 
rangements made for one condition 
of affairs become out of place owing 
to an alteration of circumstances, 
can British statesmen imagine no 
better policy than summarily to 
overthrow the old regime, and leave 
it thenceforth in ruins—or utterly 
sweep it away, without a thought 
of replacing it by an appropriate 
substitute? Are we, as England’s 
offspring come of age, ostentatiously 
to repudiate our parental relation- 
ship and cast them out of the fabric 
of British dominion, without hold- 
ing out to them the least prospect 
of continued relationship, or sug- 
gesting any means by which it ma 

be kept up? Is England, ind 

so very strong that she can afford 
to throw away the fellowship of 
her colonies? Have we also so little 
of the natural feelings of a common 
nationality as not to care whether 
our brethren are with us or not ? 

It does, indeed, seem extraordin- 
ary, that a policy, based upon such 
sentiments and ideas, should be 
seriously entertained amongst us 
at the present time. If England 
has no heart to vibrate to the senti- 
ment of Nationality, so vigorous on 
the Continent, let us at least not 


‘be blind to our own interests and 


to the course of events arovnd us, 
What is the grand and dominating 
feature of European politics at the 
present hour? What is the great 
principle which shapes the actions 
of nations, and affects the poliey of 
governments. Is it not the principle 
of Nationality—the yearning and 
deliberate desires of politically dis- 
severed portions of the same race 
to reunite themselves in a common 
brotherhood—not merely for the 
indulgence of a sentiment, but as 
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the most efficient means of develop- 
ing their progress and augmenting 
their,power? Do not the Scandi- 
navian peoples, on either shore of 
the Sound, stretch out their hands 
to one another, and long to be 
united in closer ties? Does not 
the entire Polish race—does not 


each fragment of that long-dis- 
severed and down-held people— 
_mourn and clamour and strive to 


regain the national unity? Do not 
the Germans, in their own staid 
slow-moving way, show themselves 
animated- by the ,same_— spirit? 
While some English statesmen think 
only of terminating the already 
shadowy bond which links  to- 
gether the various sections of the 
British race, does not all Germany 
—we speak not of the Courts but 
of the people—desire with heart 
and soul that the lax bonds which 
unite the separate States of the 
Fatherland, should be replaced. by 
a system which would confer on 
them the real boon of national 
unity? We need not point to Italy, 
where the passion for unification 
may be read in characters of blood; 
nor to Greece and the Ionian 
Islands, where the same passion 
has long been brooding, and now 
begins to act. But it is interesting, 
as a sign of the times, to remark, 
that in the face of those projects of 
substantial unification, the. principle 
of consanguinity, even in its weakest 
shape, is deemed worthy of being 
appealed to by the sagacious ruler 
of France as a means of drawing 
together the three so-called Latin 
races of south-western Europe—an 
appeal which may not be very 
heartily responded to, ‘but which, 
when thus advanced on the very 
slenderest of grounds, indisputably 
reveals the importance now attach- 
ed to the principle upon which it 
is based. 

Is the British race to be the only 
exception to this? When all the 
races of Europe—Poles and Scan- 
dinavians, Germans and Italians, 
Greek and Latin alike—are tend- 
ing towards increased unity, are 
the British to desire only disunion 
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and separation? When the States 
of the Continent are rising into 
the greater magnitude and power 
of Race-empires, dwarfing our little 
isle into territorial insignifiance, 
is England to adopt the opposite 
course, and cast away her natural 
pillars and supports? She has 
spread over the earth like a gigan- ” 
tic banyan-tree, drooping shoots in 
every quarter of the globe, which 
rival in vitality the parent stem, 
If the mutual connection continues, 
every generation will witness a 
fresh development of the British 
power. In these outlying un- 
peopled, regions of the globe the 
British race increases with a rapi- 
dity beyond the reach of the Con- 
tinental nations; and every year is 
bringing closer the scattered see- 
tions of our numeroas and power- 
ful race, annihilating distances by 
the ever-increasing triumphs of the 
railway, telegraph, and steam-navi- 
gation. New Zealand, Australia, 
the Cape—in fact all our colonies, 
by, the force of blood and the ne- 
cessity of position, will ere long be- 
come important maritime Powers, 
And when all other peoples are 
uniting in closer bonds, why should 
not we look forward to the time 
when a similar result may be ac- 
complished by our own race, and 
when the maritime power of Eng- 
land, soon destined to be eclipsed 
if England stand alone, may ac- 
quire a new and augmented supre- 
macy by the formation of a Con- 
federacy of the free Anglo-Saxon 
Powers of the sea? Instead of 
thinking only of casting off our 
numerous colonies, why should we 
not seek to group them in con- 
federacies, which would help them 
to stand alone, and in due time 
combine them all on eqnal terms 
with the mother-country in the 
bonds of a mutual alliance? Time 
and experiment alone can show 
how far such a conception is prac- 
ticable: many a good scheme breaks 
down in the course of realisation. 
But if we attempt nothing, we ac- 
complish nothing. Aud surely this 
is a nobler project to strive for—a 
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wiser end to keep in view, than to 
think only of destroying without 
reconstructing, and of summarily 
casting off our colonies as if they 
were a mere useless incumbrance. 

It is reasonable that colonies, 
like children, when they come of 
age, shculd maintain themselves; 
but in loosening the bonds of 
parental control, the manner of 
doing so is everything. The pa- 
rent, or parent State, should so act 
that the old bond of Jaw, or com- 
pulsion, may be replaced by one of 


. . . , 
voluntary association, in the bonds 


of mutual interest and natural af- 
fection. But when we see the 
British Parliament, either through 
its committees, or by the uncom- 
bated voice of individual members, 
regarding the question in its mar- 
rowest and most superficial aspect, 
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and proposing the loosening of one 
tie after another which binds our 
colonies to the mother country, with- 
out a thought of the fature—without 
a single suggestion, or even expres- 
sion of desire, for a continuance of 
political connection with the other 
sections of our race—chilling the 
instinets of natiénality by leadin 

our colonies to infer that we rega: 

them merely as burdens, and care 
nothing for our common _ brother- 
hood—then we say that such @ 
course is both a blunder and a dis- 
grace; and that our public men, 
instead of quietly and discreetly 
preparing the way and suggesting 
the means for ulterior ‘ combina- 
tions, are doing their best to spoil 
the grandest future which ever 
opened before any race or country. 
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Mr. Picron was a heavy orator; 
he was a tall man, badly put to- 
gether, with a hollow crease across 
his waistcoat, which looked very 
much as if he might be folded in 
two, and so laid away out of mis- 
chief. His arms moved foolishly 
about in the agonies of oratory, as 
if they did not belong to him; bat 
he did not look absurd through Mng. 
Vincent’s crape veil, as she sat gaz- 
ing at the platform on which he stood, 
and taking in with eager ears every 
syllable that came from his lips. 
Mr. Pigeon said it was Mr. Vincent 
as they had come there to discuss 
that night. The managers had 
made up their minds as it was a 
cooty to lay things before the flock. 
Mr. Vincent was but a young man, 
and most in that congregation was 
ready to make allowances; and as 
for misfortunes as might have hap- 
pened to him, he wasn’t a-going to 
lay that to the pastor’s charge, nor 
take no mean advantages, He was 
for judging a man on his merits, he 
was. If they was to take Mr, Vin- 


cent on his merits without no pre- 
judice, they would find as he hadn’t 
carried out the expectations as was 
formed of him. Not as there was 
anything to be said against his 
preaching; his preaching was well 
enough, though it wasn’t to call rous- 
ing up, which was what most fulks 
wanted. There wasn’t no desire on 
the part of the managers to object 
to his preaching: he had ought te 
have preached well, that was the 
truth, for every one as had been 
connected with Salem in Mr. Tuf- 
ton’s time knew as there was a deal 
of difference between the new pastor 
and the old pastor, as far as the 
work of a congregation went. As 
for Pigeon’s own feelings, he would 
have held his peace cheerful, if his 
dooty had permitted bim, or if 
he had¢seen as it was tor the good 
of the connection. Bat things was 
come to that pass in Salem as a man 
hadn’t ought to mind his own feel- 
ings, but had to do his dooty, if he 
was to be took to the stake for it. 
And: them were his circumstances, 
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as many a one as he had spoken to 
in private could say, if they was to 
speak up. 

To all this Mrs. Vincent listened 
with the profoundest attention be- 
hind her veil. The schoolroom was 
very full of people—almost as full as 
on the last memorable tea-party ; but 
the square lines of, the gas-burners, 
coming down with two flaring 
lights each from the low roof, were 
veiled with no festoons this time, 
and threw an unmitigated glare 
upon the people, all in their dark 
winter-dresses, without any attempt 
at special embellishment. Mrs. 
Pigeon was in the foreground, on a 
side-bench, near the platform, very 
visible to the minister’s mother, 
nodding her head and giving tri- 
umphant glances around now and 
then to point her husband’s confused 
sentences. Mrs. Pigeon had her 
daughters spread out on one side of 
her, all in their best bonnets, and 
at the corner of the same seat sat 
little Mrs. Tufton, who shook her 
charitable head when the poulterer’s 
wife nodded hers, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes now and then, 
as she gazed up at the platform, not 
without @ certain womanly migiv- 
ing es to how her husband was go- 
ing to conduct himself. The Tozers 
had taken up their position op- 
posite. Mrs. Tozer and her daugh- 
ter had all the appearance of being 
in great spirits, especially Phebe, 
who seemed scarcely able to contain 
her amusement as Mr. Pigeon went 
on. <A!l this Mrs. Vincent saw as 
clearly as in a picture through 
the dark folds of her veil. She sat 
back as far as she could into the 
shade, and pressed her hands close 
together, and was noways amused, 
but listened with as profound an 
ache of anxiety in her heart as if 
Pigeon had been the Lord Chan- 
cellor. As tor the audience in 
general, it showed some sigus of 
weariness as the poulterer stumbled 
on through his confused speech ; 
and not a restless gesture, not a sup- 
pressed yawn in the place, but was 
apparent to the minister’s mother. 
The heart in her troubled bosom 
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beat steadier as she gazed ; certainly 
no violent. sentiment actuated the 
good people of Salem as they’ sat 
staring -with calm eyes at the 
speaker. Mrs, Vincent knew how a 
congregation looked when it was 
thoroughly excited and up in arms 
against its head. She drew a long 
breath of relief, and suffered the 
tight clasp of her hands to relax a 
little. There was surely no popular 
passion there. 

And then Mr. Tufton got up, 
swaying heavily with his large 
uncertain old figure over the table. 
The old minister sawed the air 
with his white fat hand after he 
had said “My beloved brethren” 
twice over; and little Mrs. Tufton, 
sitting below in her impatience 
and anxiety lest he should not ac- 
quit himself well, dropt her hand- 
kerchief and disappeared after it, 
while Mrs, Vincent erected herself 
under the shadow of her veil. Mr. 
Tafton did his young brother no 
good. He was so sympathetic over 
the misfortunes that had befallen 
Vincent’s family, that bitter tears 
came to the widow’s eyes, and her 
hands once more tightened in a 
silent strain of self-support. While 
the old minister impressed upon 
his audience the duty of bearing 
with his dear young brother, and 
being indulgent to the faults of his 
youth, it was all the poor mother 
could do to keep silent, to stifle 
down the indignant sob in her 
héart, ‘and keep steady in her seat. 
Perhaps it was some breath of an- 
guish escaping from her unawares 
that drew towards her the restless 
gleaming eyes of another strange 
spectator there. That restless ghost 
of a woman!—all shrunken, gleam- 
ing, ghastly—her eyes looking all 
about in an obiquity of furtive 
glances, fearing yet daring every- 
thing. When she found Mrs. Vin- 
cent out, she fixed her suspicious 
desperate gaze upon the crape veil 
which hid the widow's fate. The 
deacons of Salem were to Mrs. 
Hilyard but so many wretched 
masquers playing a rude game 
among the dreadful wastes of life, 
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of which these poor fools were ig- 
norant. Sometimes she watched 
them with a reflection of her old 
amusement—oftener, pursued by 
her own tyrannical fancy and the 
wild restlessness which had bronght 
her here, forgot altogether where she 
was. But Mrs. Vincent’s sigh, which 
breathed unutterable things—the 
steady fixed composure of that little 
. figure while the old minister maun- 
dered on all his condolences, his 
regrets, his self-glorification over the 
interest he had taken in his dear 
young brother, and the advice he 
had given him—could not miss the 
universal scrutiny of this strange 
woman's eyes. She divined, with a 
sudden awakening of the keen in- 
telligence which was half crazed 
by this time, yet vivid as ever, the 
state of mind in which the widow 
was. With a half-audible cry the 
Back Grove Street needlewomah 
‘gazed at the minister’s mother; in 
poignant trouble, anxiety, indig- 
nant distress—clasping her tender 
hands together yet again to control 
. the impatience, the resentment, the 
aching .mortification and injury 
with which she heard all this maud- 
lin pity overflowing the name of 
her boy—yet, ah! what a world 
apart from the guilty and desperate 
spirit which sat there gazing like 
Dives at Lazarus. Mrs. Hilyard 
slid out of her seat with a rapid 
stealthy movement, and placed her- 
self unseen by the widow’s side. 
The miserable woman put forth 
her furtive hand and took hold of 
the black gown—the old black silk 
gown, so well worn and long pre- 
served. Mrs. Vincent started a 
little, looked at her, gave her a 
slight half-spasmodic nod of recog- 
nition, and returned to her own 
absorbing interest. The interrup- 
tion made her raise her head a little 
‘higher under the veil; that not even 
this stranger might imagine Ar- 
thur’s mother to be affected by 
what was going on. For every- 
thing else Mrs. Hilyard had dis- 
appeared out of the widow’s me- 
mory. She was thinking only of her 
son. 
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As for the other minister’s wife, 
poor Mrs. Tufton’s handkerchief 
dropped a great many times during 
her husband’s speech. Oh, if these 
blundering men, who mismanage 
matters so, could but be made to 
hold their, peace! Tears of vexa- 
tion and distress came into the eyes 
of the good little woman. x 
Tufton meant to do exactly what 
was right; she knew he did; but 
to sit still and hear him making 
such a muddle of it all! Such 
penalties have to be borne by duti- 
ful wives. She had to smile feebly, 
when he concluded, to somebody 
who turned round to congratulate 
her upon the minister’g beautiful 
speech. The beantiful speech had 
done poor Vincent a great deal 
more harm than  Pigeon’s ora- 
tion. Salem folks, being appealed 
to on this side, found out that they 
had, after all, made great allowances 
for thcir minister, and that he had 
not on his part shown a due sense 
of their indulgence. Somebody 
else immediately after went on in 
the same strain: a little commotion 
began to rise in the quiet meeting. 
“ Mr. Tufton’s ‘it it,” said a mal- 
content near Mrs. Vincent; “ we've 
been a deal too generous, that’s 
what we've been; and he’s turned 
on us.” “He was always too high 
for my fancy,” said another. “ It 
ain’t the thing for a pastor to be 
high-minded; and them lectures 
and things was never nothing buat 
vanity ;* and so I always said.” 
Mrs. Vincent smiled a wan smile to 
herself under her veil. She refused 
to let the long breath escape from 
her breast in the form of a sigh. 
She sat fast, upright, holding her 
hands clasped. Things were goin 
against Arthur. Unseen among all 
his foes, with an answer, and more 
than an answer, to everything they 
said, burning in dumb restrained 
eloquence in her breast, his mother 
held up his banner. One at least 
was there who knew Arthur, and 
lifted up a dumb protest on his be- 
half ta earth and heaven. She 
felt with an uneasy half-conscious- 
ness that some haunting shadow 
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was by her side, and was even vague- 
ly aware of the hold upon her dress, 
but had no leisure in her mind for 
anything but the progress of this con- 
test, and the gradual oveithrow, ac- 
complishing before her eyes, of Ar- 
thur’s cause. 

It was at this moment that Tozer 
rose up to make that famous speech 
which has immortalised bim in the 
connection, and for which the Hom- 
erton students, in their enthusiasm, 
voted a piece of plate to the worthy 
butterman. The face of the Salem 


firmament was cloudy when Tozer. 


Tose; suggestions of discontent were 
surging among the audience. Heads 
of families were stretching over the 
benches to confide to each other 
how long it was since they had seen 
the minister; how he never had 
visited as he ought; and how de- 
sirable a “change” might prove. 
Spiteful glances of triumph sought 
poor Pheebe and her mother upon 
their bench, where the two began to 
fail in their courage, and laughed no 
longer. A crisis was approaching. 
Mrs. Tufton picked up her hancker- 
chief, and sat erect, with a frightened 
face; she, too, knew the symptoms of 
the coming storm. 

Such were the circumstances un- 
der which Tozer rose in the pastor’s 
defence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Tozer,—“ and Mr. Chairman, as I 
ought to have said first, if this 
meeting had been constituted like 
most other meetings have been in 
Salem; but, my friends, we haven’t 
met not in what I would call an 
honest and straightforward way, 
and consequently we ain’t in order, 
not as a free assembly should be, 
as has met to know its own mind, 
and not to be dictated to by no- 
body. There are them as are ready 
to dictate in every body of men. I[ 
don’t name no names; I don’t 
make no suggestions; what I’m 
a-stating of is a general truth as is 
well known to every one as has 
studied philosophy. I don’t come 
here pretending as I’m a learned 
man, nor one as knows better nor 
my neighbours. I’m a plain man, 
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as likes everything fair and above- 
board, and is content when I’m 
well off. What I’ve got to say to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, ain’t no 
grumbling nor reflecting upon them 
as is absent and can’t defend them- 
selves. I’ve got two things to say 
—first, as I think you haven’t been 
called together not in an open way; 
and, second, that I think us Salem 
folks, as ought to know. better, is 
a-quarrelling with our bread-and-but- 
ter, and don’t know when we're well 
off! 

“Yes, ladies and gentlemen! 
them’s my sentiments! we don’t 
know when we're well off! and if we 
don’t mind, we'll find out how 
matters really is when we’ve been 
and disgusted the pastor, and drove 
him to throw it all up. Such a 
thing ain’t uncommon; many and 
many’s the one in our connection 
as has come out for the ministry, 
meaning nothing but to stick to 
it, and has been drove by. them 
as is to be found in every flock 
—them as is always ready to 
dictate—to throw it all up. My 
frienls, the pastor as is the sabject 
of this meeting’—here Tozer sank 
his voice, and looked round with a 
certain solemnity—“ Mr. Vincent, 
ladies and gentlemen, as has doubled 
the seat-holders in Salem in six 
months’ work, and, I make bold to 
say, brought one-balf of you as is 
here to be regular at chapel, and 
take an interest in the connection— 
Mr. Vincent, I say, as you're all col- 
lected here to knock down in the 
dark, if so be as you are willing to 
be dictated to—the same, ladies and 
gentlemen, as we're a-discussing of 
to-night—told us all, it ain’t so 
very long ago, in the crowdedest 
meeting as I ever see, in the biggest 
public hall in Carlingford—as we 
weren’t keeping up to the stand- 
ard of the old Nonconformists, nor 
showing, as we ought, what a vol- 
untary church could do. It ain’t 
pleasant to hear of, for us as thinks 
a deal of ourselves; but that is what 
the pastor said, and there was not 
a man as could contradict it. Now, 
I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
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what is the reason? It’s all along 
of this as were doing to-night. 
We've got a precious young man, 
as Mr. Tufton tells you, and a cle- 
ver young man, as nobody tries for 
to deny; and there ain’t a single 
blessed reason on this earth why 
he shouldn’t go on as he’s been 
a-doing, till, Salem bein’ crowded 
out to the doors (as it’s been two 
Sunday’s back), we’d have had to 
build a new chapel, and took a 
place in ovr connection as we've 
never yet took in Carlingford!” 

Mr. Tozer paused to wipe his 
heated forehead, and ease his ex- 
cited bosom with a long breath; 
his audience paused with him, taking 
breath with the orator in a slight 
universal rustle, which is the most 
genuine applause. The worthy but- 
terman resumed in a lowered and em- 
phatic tone. 

“But it ain’t to be,” said Tozer, 
looking round him with a tragic 
frown, and shaking his head slow- 
ly. “Them as is always a-finding 
fault, and always a-setting up to dic- 
tate, has set their faces again’ all 
that. It’s the way of sume folks in 
our connection, ladies and gentle- 
men; a minister ain’t to be allowed 
to go on building up a chapel, and 
making hisself useful in the world. 
He aiu’t to be left alone to do his 
dooty as his best friends approve. 
He’s to be took down out of his 
pulpit, and took to pieces behind 
his back, and made a talk and a 
scandal of to the whole connec- 
tion! It’s not his preaching as 
he’s judged by, nor his dooty to 
the sick and dyin’, nor any of them 
things as he was called to be pastor 
for; but it’s if he’s seen going to 
one house more nor another, or if 
he culls often enough on this one 
or ‘tother, and goes to all the 
tea-drinkings. My opinion is,” said 
Tozer, suddenly breaking off into 
jocalarity, ‘as a young man as may- 
be isn’t a marrying man, and any- 
how can’t marry more nor one, ain’t 
in the safest place at Salem tea- 
drinkings; but that’s neither here 
nor there. If the ladies haven’t no 
pity, us men can’t do nothing in 


that matter; bat what I say is 
this,” continued the butterman, 
once more becoming solemn; “to 
go for to judge the pastor of a flock, 
not by the dooty he does to his 
flock, but by the times he calls at 
one house or another, and the way 
he makes hisself agreeable at one 
place or another, ain’t a thing to be 
done by them as prides themselves 
on being Christians and Dissenters. 
It’s not like Ohristians—and if it’s 
like Dissenters the more’s the pity. 
It’s mean, that’s what it is,” cried 
Tozer, with fine scorn; “it’s like 
a parcel of old women, if the ladies 
won't mind me saying so. It’s be- 
neath us as has liberty of conscience 
to fight for, and has to set an ex- 
ample before the Church folks as 
don’t know no better. But it’s 
what is done in our connection,” 
added the good deacon with pathos, 
shaking his forefinger mournfally 
at the crowd. “When there’s a 
young man as is clever and talented, 
and fills a chapel, and gives the 
connection a chance of standing up 
in the world as it ought, here’s some 
one as jumps up and says, ‘The 
pastor don’t come to see me,’ says 
he—‘ the pastor don’t do his daty— 
he ain’t the man for Salem.” And 
them as is always in every flock 
ready to do a mischief, takes it up; 
and there’s talk of a change, and 
meetings is called, and—here we 
are! Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
here we are! We’ve called a meet- 
ing, all in the dark, and give him 
no chance of defending himself; 
and them as is at the head of this 
movement is calling upon us to dis- 
miss Mr. Vincent. But let me tell 
you,” continued Tozer lowering his 
voice with a dramatic intuition, and 
shaking his forefinger still more 
emphatically in the face of the 
startled aedience, “that this ain’t 
no question of dismissing Mr. Vin- 
cent, it’s a matter of disgusting 
Mr. Vincent, that’s what it is—it’s 
a matter of turning another promis- 
ing young man away from the con- 
nection, and driving him to throw 
it all up. You mark what I say. 
It’s what we're doing most places, 
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us Dissenters; them as is talented 
and promisin’, and can get a better 
living working for the world than 
working for the chapel, and won't 
give in to be wérried about calling 
here and calling there—we’re a-driv- 
ing of them out of the connection, 
that’s what we’re doing! I could 
reckon up as many as six or seven 
as bas been drove off already; 
and I ask you, ladies and gentle- 
men, what’s the good of subscrib- 
ing and keeping up of colleges and 
so forth, if that’s how your a-going 
to serve every clever young man as 
trusts hisself to be your pastor? I’m 
aman as don’t feel no shame to say 
that the minister, being took up 
with bis. family affairs and his 
studies, has been for weeks as he 
hasn’t crossed my door; but am I 
that poor-spirited as I would drive 
away a young man as is one of the 
best preachers in the connection, 
because he don’t, come not every 
day, to see me? No, my friends! 
them as would ever suspect such 
a thing of me don’t know who 
they've a-dealing with; and I 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, as 
this is a question as must come 
home to every one of your bosoms, 
Them as is so set upon their own 
way that they can’t hear reason—or 
them as is led away by folks as like 
to dictate—may give their voice 
again’ the minister, if so be as they 
think fit; but as for me, and thei 
as stands by me, I ain’t a-going to 
give in to no such tyranny. It 
shall never be said in our connec- 
tion as a clever young man was 
drove away from Carlingford, and 
I had part in it. There’s the credit 
o’ the denomination to keep up 
among the Church folks—and there’s 
the chapel to fill, as never had half 
the sittings let before—and there’s 
Mr. Vincent, as is the cleverest 
young man I ever see in our pulpit, 
to be kep’ in the connection; and 
there ain’t no man living as shail 
dictate to me or them as stands by 
me! Them as is content to lose 
the best preaching within a hundred 
miles, because the minister don’t 
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call on two or three families: in 
Salem, not as often as they would 
like to see him,” said Tozer, with 
Frenchant sarcasm, “can put down 
their names again—Mr. Vincent; but 
for me, and them as stands by me, 
we ain’t a-going to give in to no 
such dictation: we ain’t a-geing to 
set up ourselves against the spread 
of the Gospel, and the credit o’ the 
connection, and toleration and free- 
dom of conscience, as we’re bound 
to fight for! If the pastor don’t 
make hisself agreeable, I can put 
up with that—I can; but I ain’t a- 
going to see a clever young man 
drove away from Salem, and the 
sittings vacant, and the chapel fall- 
ing to ruin, and the Church folks, 
a-laughing and a-jeering at us, not 
for all the deacons in the eonnec- 
tion, nor any man in Carlingford. 
And this I say for myself and for all 
as stands by me!” | 


The last sentence was lost in 
thunders of applause. The “Salem 
folks” stamped with their feet, 


knocked the floor with their um- 
brellas, clapped their hands in a 
Jurore of enthusiasm and sympathy. 
Their pride was appealed to; no- 
body could bear the imputation of 
being numbered among the two or 
three to whom the minister had 
not paid sufficient attention. All 
the adherents of the Pigeon party 
deserted that luckless family sit- 
ting prominent upon their bench, 
with old Mrs. Tufton at the corner 
joining as. heartily as her overshoes 
would permit in the general com- 
motion. There they sat, a pale 
line of faces, separated, by their 
looks of dismay and _irresponsive 
silence, from the applauding crowd, 
cruelly identified as “them as is 
always ready to dictate.” The oc- 
casion was indeed a grand one, had 
the leader of the opposition been 
equal to it; but Mrs. Pigeon only 
sat and stared at the new turn of 
affairs with a hysterical smile of 
spite and disappointment fixed on 
her face. Before the cheers died 
away, a young man—one of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tion connected with Salem—jamp- 
ed up on a bench in the midst 
of the assembly, and clinched the 
speech of Tozer. He told the ad- 
miring meeting that he had been 
brought up in the connection, but 
had strayed away into carelessness 
and neglect—and when he went 
anywhere at all on Sundays, went 
to church like one of the common 
multitude, till Mr. Vincent’s lec- 
tures on Church and State opened 
his eyes, and brought him to better 
knowledge. Then came another 
and another. Mrs. Vincent, sitting 
on the back seat with her veil over 
her face, did not hear what they 
said. The heroic little soul had 
broken down, and was lost in silent 
tears, and utterances in her heart, 
of thanksgiving, deeper than words. 
No comie aspect of the scene ap- 
peared to her; she was not moved by 
its vulgarity or oddity. It was de- 
liverance and safety to the minis- 
ter’s mother. Her son’s honour 
and his living were alike safe, and 
his people had stood by Arthur. 
She sat for some time longer, lost 
in that haze of comfort and re- 
lief, afraid to move lest perhaps 
something untoward might still 
occur to change this happy state 
of affairs—keen to detect any evil 
sywptom, if such should occur, 
bat unable to follow with any ex- 
actness the course of those ad- 
dresses which still continued to be 
made in her hearing. She was not 
quite sure, indeed, whether anybody 
had spoken after Tozer, when, with 
a step much less firm than on her 
entrance, she went forth, wiping 
the tears that blinded her from 
under her veil, into .the darkness 
and quiet of the street outside. 
But she knew that “resolutions” 
of support and sympathy had been 
carried by acclamation, and that 
somebody was deputed from the 
flock to assure the minister of 
its approval, and to offer him the 
new lease of popularity thus won 
for him in Salem. Mrs, Vincent 
waited to hear no more. She got 
up softly and went forth on noise- 
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less, weary feet, which faltered, 
now that her anxiety was over, . 
with fatigue and agitation, Thank- 
ful to the bottom of her heart, yet 
at the same time doubly worn out 
with that deliverance, confused with 
the lights, the noises, and the excite- 
ment of the scene, and beginning 
already to take up her other bur- 
den, and to wonder by times, wak- 
ing up with sharp touches of re- 
newed anguish, how she might find 
Susan, and whether “any change” 
had appeared in her other child, 
It was thus that the great Salem 
congregational meeting, so renown- 
ed in the connection, ended for 
the minister’s mother. She left 
them still making speeches when 
she emerged into Grove Street. The 
political effect of Tozer’s address, or 
the influence which his new doc- 
trine might have on the denomina- 
tion, did not occur to Mrs. Vincent. 
She was thinking only of Arthur. 
Not even the darker human miser 
by her side had power to brea 
through her preoccupation. How 
the gentle little woman had shaken 
off that anxious hand which grasp- 
ed her old black dress, she never 
knew herself, nor could any one 
tell; somehow she had done it: 
alone, as she entered, she went 
away again—secret, but not clan- 
destine, under that veil of her 
widowhood. She {put it up from 
her face when she got into the 
street, and wiped her tears off with 
a trembling, joyful hand. She 
could not see her way clearly for 
those tears of joy. When they were 
dried, and the crape shadow put 
back from her face, Mrs. Vincent 
looked up Grove Street, where her 
road Jay in the darkness, broken 
by those flickering lamps. It was a 
windy night, and Dr. Rider’s drag 
went up past her rapidly, carrying 
the doctor home from some late 
visit, and recalling her thoughts 
to her own patient whom she had 
left so long. She quickened her 
tremulous steps as Dr. Rider dis- 
appeared in the darkness; but 
almost before she had got beyond 
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the last echoes of the Salem meet- 
_ ing, that shadow of darker woe and 
misery, than any the poor mother 


CHAPTER 


“You are not able to walk so 
fast,” said Mrs. Hilyard, coming up 
to the widow as she crossed over 
to the darker side of Grove street, 
just where the house of the Miss 
Hemmings turned its lighted stair- 
case window to the street; “and 
it will not harm you to let me speak 
to you. Once you offered me your 
‘hand, and would have gone with 
me. It is a long long time ago— 
ages since, but J remember it. I 
do not come after you for nothing. 
Let me speak. You said you were 
&—a minister’s wife, and knew hua- 
man nature,” she continued, with a 
certain pause of reverence, and at 
the same time a gleam of amuse- 
ment, varying for a moment the 
blank and breathless voice in which 


she had spoken. “I want your 
advice.” 
Mrs. Vincent, who had paused 


with an uncomfortable sensation of 
being pursued, recovered herself a 
little during this address. The min- 
ister’s: mother had no heart to linger 
and talk to any one at that moment, 
after all the excitement of the even- 
ing, with her fatigued frame and 
occupied mind; but still she was 
the ministers’s mother, as ready and 
prepared as Arthur himself ought 
to have been, to hear anything that 
any of the flock might have to say 
to ber, and to give all the benefit 
of her experience to anybody con- 
nected with Salem who might be 
in trouble. “I beg your pardon,” 
said Mrs. Vincent; “imy daughter is 
ill—that is why I was making so 
much haste; bat I am sure, if I can 
be of any use to any member of—I 
mean to any of my son’s friends”’— 
she concluded rather abruptly. She 
did not remember mach about this 
woman, who was strangely unlike 
the other people in Salem. When 
was that time in which they had 
met before? The widow’s mind 
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wist of, was again by Mrs. Vincent's 
side. 
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had been so swept by the whirlwind 
of events and emotions, that she 
remembered only dimly how and 
where it was she had formerly seen 
her strange companion, 

“ Your daughter ‘is ill?” said 
Mrs. Hilyard ; “that is how trouble 
happens to you. You are a good 
woman; you don’t interfere in God’s 
business; and this is how your 
tronble comes. You can nurse her 
and be about her bed; and when 
she wakes up, it is to see you and 


be grateful to you. But my 
child,” she said, touching the 
widow's arm suddenly with her 


hand, and suppressing painfully a 
shrill tone of angaish in her voice 
which would break through, “ does 
not know me. She opens her blue 
eyes—they are not even my eyes— 
they are Alice’s eyes, who has no 
right to my child—and looks at me 
as if I wereastranger; and for all 
this time, since I parted with her, I 
have not heard—I do not know 
where she is. Hush, hush, hush!” 
she went on speaking to herself, 
“to think that this is ine, and that 
I should break down so at last. A 
woman has not soul enough to sub- 
due her nerves for ever. But this 
is not what | wanted to say to you. 
I gave Miss Smith your son’s ad- 
dress——” 

Having said this, she paused, 
and looked anxiously at the widow, 
who looked at her also in the windy 
gleams of lamplight with more and 
more perplexity. “Who is Miss 
Smith?” asked poor Mrs. Vincent. 
“Who are—you? Indeed, I am | 
very surry to seem rude; but my 
mind has been so much occupied. 
Arthur, of course, would know if he 
were here, but. Susan’s illness has 
taken up all my thoughts; and—I 
beg your pardon—she may want me 
even now,” she continued, quicken- 
ing her steps. Even the courtesy 
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due to one of the flock bad a limit; 
and the minister’s mother knew it 
was necessary not to yield too com- 
pletely to all the demands that her 
son’s people might make upon her. 


Was this even one of' her son’s 
people? Such persons were un- 
usual in the connection. Mrs. Vin- 


cent, all fatigued, excited, and anxi- 
ous as she was, felt at her wit’s end. 

“Yes, your son would kaow if 
he were here; he has taken my 
parole and trusted me,” said the 
strange woman; “‘but a woman’s 
parole should not be taken. I try 
to keep it; but unless they come, 
or I have news: WhoamlI? I 
am a woman that was once young 
and had friends. They married me 
to a man, who was not a man, but a 
fine organisation capable of plea- 
sures and cruelties. Don’t. speak. 
You are very good; you are a mi- 
nister’s wife. You don’t know 
what it is, when one is young and 
happy, to find out all at once that 
life means only so much torture and 
misery, and so many lies, either 
done by you or borne by you—what 
does it matter which? My baby 
came into the world with a haze on 
her sweet soul because of that dis- 
covery. If it had been but her 
body!” said Mrs. Vincent’s strange 
companion, with bitterness. “A 
dwarfed creature, or deformed, or 
But she was beautiful—she 
is beautiful, as pretty as Alice— 
and if she lives, she will be rich, 
Hush, hush! you don’t know what 
my fears were,” continued Mrs, Hil- 
yard, with a strange humility, once 
more putting her hand on the wi- 
dow’s arm. “If he could bave got 
possession of her, how could I tell 
what he might have done ?—killed 
her—but that would have been 
dangercus; poisoned what little 
mind she had left—made her like 
her mother. I stole her away., Long 
ago, when | thought she might have 
been safe with you, I meant to have 
told you. I stole her out of his 
power. For a little while she was 
with me, and he traced us—then I 
sent the child away. I have not 
seen her but in glimpses, lest he 
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should find her. It has cost me all 
I had, and I have lived and worked, 
with my hands,” said the needle- 
woman of Back Grove Street, lift- 
ing her thin fingers to the light 
and looking at them, pathetic 
vouchers to the truth of her story ; 
“When he drove me desperate,” 
she went on, labouring in vain to 
conceal the panting long-drawn 
breath which impeded her utter- 
ance, “you know? I don't talk ‘of 
that. The child put her arms 
round that old woman after her 
mother had saved her. She had not a 
word, not a word for me, who had 





done— But it was all for her 
sake. This is what I have had to 
suffer. She looked in my face and 


waved me away from her and said, 
‘Susan, Susan !’ san meant your 
daughter—a new friend, a creature 
whom she had not seen a week be- 
fore—and no word, no look, no re- 
cognition for me!” 

“Oh, I am very sorry, very sorry!” 
said Mrs. Vincent,*in her turn tak- 
ing the poor thin hand with an in- 
stinct of consolation. Susau’s name, 
thus introduced, went to the mother’s 
heart. She could have wept over 
the other mother thus complaining, 
moaning out her troubles in her 
compassionate ear. 

“T left them in a safe place. I 
came home to fall into your son’s 
hands. He might have been sure, 
had it come to that, that no one 
should have suffered for me,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, with again a tone of 
bitterness, “ What was my life 
worth, could any man suppose? And 
since then I have not beard a word 
—not a word—whether the child is 
still where I left her, or whether 
some of his people have found her— 
or whether she is ill—or whether— 
I know nothing, nothing! Have a 
little pity upon me, you innocent 
woman! +I never asked pity, never 
sought sympathy before; but a 
woman can never tell what she may 
be brought to. I am brought down 
to the lowest depths. I cannot stand 
upright any longer,” she cried, with a 
wailing sigh. “I want somebody— 
somebody at least to give me a little 
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comfort. Comfort! I remember,” 
she said, with one of those sudden 
changes of tone which bewildered 
Mrs. Vincent, “ your son once spoke 
to me of getting comfort from those 
innocent young sermons of his, He 
knows a little better now; he does 
not sail over the surface now as he 
used to do in triumph. Life has 
gone hard with him, as with me and 
all of us, Tell him, if I get no news 
I will break my parole. I cannot 
help myself—a woman's honour is 
not her word. I told him so. Say 
to your son * 

“My son? what have yon to do 
with my son?” said Mrs. Vincent, 
with a sudden pang. The poor 
mother was but a woman too, She 
did not understand what this con- 
nection was. Aworn creature, not 
much younger than herself, what 
possible tie could bind her to Ar- 
thur? The widow, like other 
_ women, could believe in any ‘“in- 

fatuation” of men; but could 

not wnderstand any other bond 
subsisting between these two. The 
thought went to her heart. Young 
men had been known before now 
to be mysteriously attracted by 
women old, unbeautiful, unlike 
themselves. Could this be Arthur’s 
fate? Perhaps it was a danger 
more dismal than that which he 
had just escaped in Salem. Mrs. 
Vincent. grew sick at heart. She 
repeated, with an asperity of which 
her soft voice might have been 
thought incapable, “What have 
you to do with my son ?” 

Mrs. Hilyard made no answer— 
perhaps she did not hear the ques- 
tion. Her eyes, always restlessly 
turning from one object to another, 
had found out in the lighted street 
to which they had now come, a 
belated postman delivering his Jast 
letters. She. followed him with 
devouring looks; he wenf to Vin- 
cent’s door as they approached, 
delivered something, and passed on 
into the darkness with a careless 
whistle. While Mrs. Vincent watch- 
ed her companion ‘with doubtful 
and suspicious looks through the 
veil, which, once more; among} the 
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lights of Grange Street, the minis- 
ter’s mother had drawn over her 
face, the unconscious object of her 
suspicion grasped her arm, and 
turned to her with beseeching eyes, 
“Tt may be news of my child!” 
she said, with a supplication be- 
yond words. She drew the widow 
on with the desperation of her 
anxiety. The little maid had still 
the 1@ter in her hand when she 
opened the door. It was not even 
for Mr. Vincent. It was for the mis- 
tress of the house, who-had not yet 
returned from the meeting at Salem. 
Mrs. Vincent paused upon the thresh- 
old, compassionate but  deter- 
mined, She looked at the un- 
happy woman who stood upon the 
steps in the light of the lamp, gaz- 
ing eagerly in at the door, and 
resolved that she should penetrate 
no farther; but even in the height 
of her determination the widow’s 
heart smote her when she looked 
at that face, so haggard and worn 
with passion and anxiety, with its 
furtive gleaming eyes, and all the 
dark lines of endurance which were 
so apparent now, when the tide of 
emotion had grown too strong to 
be concealed. “Have you—no— 
friends in Oarlingford?” said the 
widow, with hesitation and involan- 
tary pity. She could not ask her 
to enter where, perhaps, her pre- 
sence might be baleful to Arthur; 
but the little woman’s tender heart 
ached, even in the midst ‘of her se- 
verity, for the suffering in that face. 
“Nowhere!” said Mrs. Hilyard; 
then, with a gleam out of her eyes 
which took the place of a smile, 
“Do not be sorry for me; I want 
no friends—nobody could share my 
burden with me. I am going back 
—home—to Alice. Tell Mr. Vin- 
cent; I think something must hap- 
pen to-night,” she added, with 
a slight shiver: “it grows intoler- 
able, beyond bearing. Perhaps by 
the telegraph—or perhapsp——~. And 
Miss Smith has this address. I 
told you my story,” she went on, 
drawing closer, and taking the wi- 
dow’s hand, “that you might have 
pity on me, and understand—no, 
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not understand; how could she ?— 
but if you were like me, do you 
think you could sit still in one 
place, with so much upon your 
heart? You never could be like 
me—but if you had lost your 
child a 

“ T did,” said Mrs. Vincent, draw- 
ing a painful breath at the recollec- 
tion, and drawn unwittingly by the 
sight of the terrible anxiety before 
her into a reciprocation of confi- 
dence—“ my child who had been in 
my arms all her life—God gave her 
back again; and now, while I am 
speaking, He. may be taking her 
away,” said the mother, with a 
sudden return of all her anxiety. 
“JT cannot do you any good, and 
Susan may want me: good-night— 
good-night.” 

“Tt was not God who gave her 
back to you,” said Mrs, Hilyard, 
grasping the widow’s hand closer— 
“it was I—remember it was I. 
When you think hardly of me, re- 
collect—I did it. She might have 
been—but I freed her—remember ; 
and if you heard anything, if it were 





bat a whisper, of my child, think of , 


it and have pity on me? You will? 
—you understand what I say ?” 

The widow drew away her hand 
with a pang of fear. She retreated 
hurriedly, yet with what dignity 
she could, calling the little maid to 
shut the door. 
face, all gleaming, haggard, and 
anxious, was shut out into the 
night, Mrs. Vincent went up-stairs 
very hastily, scarcely able to give 
her alarmed withdrawal the aspect 
of an orderly retreat. Was this 
woman mad to whom she had been 
speaking so calmly? In her agi- 
taiion she forgot all the precautions 
with which she bad intended to 
soften to her’son the fact of her 
attendance at that meeting of which 
he had not even informed her. 
Pursued by the recollection of 
that face, she hastened to Arthur, 
still in her bonnet and veil. He 
was seated at the table writing as 
when she left him; but all the min- 
ister’s self-control could not conceal 
&@ certain expectancy and excite- 
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ment in (the eyes which he raised 
with a flash of eager curiosity to 
see who it was that thus invad- 
ed his solitude “ Mother! where 
have you been?” he asked with 
irritation, when he perceived her. 
His impatience and anxiety, and 
the great effort he had made to 
subdue both, betrayed him into a 
momentary outburst of annoyance 
and vexation, ‘‘ Where have you 
been?” he repeated, throwing down 
his pen. “ Surely not to this meet- 
ing, to compromise me, as if I had 
not troubl; enough already!” This: 
rude’ accost put her immediate sub- 
ject out of “Mrs. Vincent’s mind: 
she went up to her son with depre- 
cating looks, and put her hand 
fondly on his head. The tears came 
into her eyes, not because his words 
offended or grieved her, but for joy 
of the good news she had to tell; 
for the minister’s mother was ex- 
perienced in the ways of man, and 
knew how many things a woman 
does for love which she gets no 
thanks for doing. Her boy’s anger 
did not make her angry, but it drove 
other matters, less important, out of 
her head. 

“Oh, Arthur, noone saw me,” 
she said; “I had my veil down all 
the time, How could I help going 
when I knew of it? I did not tell 
you—I did not mean you to know ; 
but it was impossible to stay away,” 
cried the widow, perceiving her son’s 
impatience while she explained her- 
self, and growing confused in consé- 
quence, “when I heard what was. 
going on. Oh, Arthur dear, don’t 
look so disturbed ; they know better 
than you imagine—they appreciate 
you, though they have not the way 
of showing it. I have seen things 
happen so differently, that I know 
the value of such friends as you 
have in the flock, Oh, my dear 
boy, don’t look so strange! It has 
been a great triumpb, Arthur. 
There is a deputation coming to 
offer you their support and sympa- 
thy. All this dreadful business has 
not harmed ydu. Thank God for 
that! 1 think I shall be able to bear 
anything now.” 
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The minister got up hastily from 
his chair, and took refuge on the 
hearth-rug. He changed colour; 
grew red and grew pale; and by 
way of escaping from the complica- 
tion of feelings that moved him, 
once more broke out into impatient 
exclamations. “ Why did you go? 
Why did not you tell me you were 
going?” he said. “ Why did you 
leave Susan, who wanted you? 
Mother, you will never understand 
that a man’s affairs must not be 
meddled with!” cried the Noncon- 
formist, with an instinctive effort 
to conceal the agitation into which 
this unexpected news threw him. 
Then he began to pace about the 
room, exclaiming against the impa- 
tience of woinen, who- can never 
wait for a result? The young man 
was too proud to acknowledge the 
state of feverish suspense in which 
he had been, or the wonderful tu- 
mult suddenly produced in_ his 
mind. . He seized upon this ready 
safety-valve of irritation, which was 
half real and half fictitious, It 
gave him time to colleét his troubled 
thoughts. 

“ Arthur dear, hush! no one saw 
me at the meeting. I had my veil 
down, and spoke’ to nobody,” said 
the widow; “and oh! don’t you 
think it was only natural that your 
mother should be there? No one 
in the world is so much interested 
in what concerns you. I spoke to 
no one—except, said Mrs. Vincent, 
with a little effort, “ that strange 
-woman, Arthur, whom you have 
had so much to do with. Who is 
she? Oh, my dear boy, I hope you 
have not formed any connections 
that you will repent? She said soime- 
thing about a promise, and having 
given her word. I don’t know why 
you should have her word, or what 
she has to do with you. She 
came here to the door with me 
to-night.” 

“* Mrs, Hilyard!” cried the minis- 
ter, suddenly roused. “ Mrs. 
no matter what her name is, Where 
is she? Do you mean that she 
camé here? They keep no watch 
over‘her. To-night of all nights in 
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the world! If you had but stayed 
at home, I should not have known 
of her wanderings at least,” he said, 
with vexation. ‘Now I shall have 
to go and look after her—she must 
be sent back again—she must not be 
allowed to escape.” 

“Ts she mad?” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, alarmed, yet relieved. ‘ Don’t 
go away, Arthur; she is not here, 
She said I was to tell you that she 
had gone back—to Alice. Who is 
Alice ?—who is this woman?, What 
have you to do with her? Oh! my 
dear boy, you are a minister, and 
the world is so ready to make re- 
marks. She said you had her word, 
Oh, Arthur, I hope it does not mean 
anything you will live to repent ?” 
cried the anxious mother, fixing her 
jealous eyes on her son’s face. “She 
is not like you. I cannot tell what 
you can have to do with such a wo- 
man—you who might——” Mrs. 
Vincent's fright and anxiety ex- 
hausted both her language and her 
breath. 

“Tt does not matter much after 
all,” said the Noneconformist, who 
had been busy with his own 
thoughts, and had only half heard 
his mother’s acjurations. “ Like 
me?—-what has that to do with the 
matter? But I daresay she will go 
back, as she said; and now that he 
is out of danger, and has not accused 
her, things must take their chance. 
Mad? It would not be wonderful 
if she were mad. I can sympathise 
with people when they are driven 
out of their wits. Who is this next? 
Another messenger from the meeting, 
or perhaps your deputation? I think 
I shall go mad after a while if [ get 
no rest.” 

But as the minister stood in ill- 
concealed excitement by the fire, 
not without expectation that it 
might be somebody with an official 
report from Salem. Mr. Vincent’s 
landlady, still in her bonnet and 
shawl, just returned from the meet- 
ing, came in ‘to tell the widow of 
the approach of the doctor. “ He’s 
a-coming directly, ma’am; he’s gone 
in for a minute to Smith’s, next door, 
where they’ve got the booping- 
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cough. And ob, Mr. Vineent, sir,” 
cried the woman, who had made 
this a pretence to express her sen- 
timents on the more important 
sulject, “if there hasn’t a-been a 
sweet meeting! I'd have giv’ a 
half-vear's rent, ma’am, the pastor 
had been there. All as unanimous 
and ag friendly!—a!l but them 
Pigeons, as are the poison of the 
place; and sweet Miss Phoebe Tozer 
gorying of her pretty eyes out; 
ut there ain’t no occasion for ery- 
ing now,” said the triumphant 
landlady, who had a real stake in 
the matter. At this touch the min- 
ister regained his composure. He 
went back to his seat at the table, 
and took up the pen he had thrown 


down. A bishop could not have 
looked more grandly indifferent 
than did the Nonconformist as he 


turned his back upon his anxious 
partisan. “Teli the doctor to let 
me know how Susan is, mother, 
for I am_ busy to-night,” said 
the young man. “TI cannot leave 
iy work just now even for Dr. 
Rider.” He began again to write 
in the excitement of his mind, and 
produced a sentence which was 
not one of the Jeast successfal of 
his sentences while the two women 
with a certain awe stood silent be- 
hind his chair. 
“T will not 
longer, my dear boy. 
said Mrs. Vincent. She went away, 
fullowed by the discomfited land- 
lady, who was overwhelmed, and 
did not know what to make of it. 
The widow could not bat improve 
such an opportanity. “The minis- 
ter must not be disturbed in his 
studies,” she said, with importance 
and in a whisper as she closed the 
door. “ When he is engaged with 
a subject, it does not answer to go 
in upon him and disturb his atten- 
tion. Neither meetings nor any- 
thing else, however important, 
should interrupt a pastor when he 
is engaged in composition,” said 
the littke woman, grandly. But 
while the mistress of the house de- 
parted to her own quarter much 
overawed, the minister's mother 
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went to the sick-room with no such 
composure as she assumed. Some- 
thing she did not understand was 
in Arthurs mind. The Salem 
meeting did not appear to her so 
conclusive as it had done an hour 
ago. He was young and high-spi- 
rited and proud, and had not that 
dutiful subjection to the opinions 
of the flock which became a minis- 
ter of Salem. What if that vision- 
ary horror with which she had 
frightened Tozer might turn out a 
real danger? Though she «had 
made such skilful use of it, the 
possibility she had herself invented 
had not really alarmed her; but 
the thought thrilled through her 
now with a fear which had some re- 
morse in it. She had invoked the 
ghost, not much believing in any 
such supernatural climax; but if 
the- apparition redlly made itself 
visible, the widow recognised at 
once her entire want of any power 
to lay it. She took off her shawl 
and bonnet with little comfort in 
her mind on that subject to sup- 
port her under the returning pangs 
of anxiety about Susan, which over- 
whelmed her again as she opened 
the door of the sick-room, The two 
troubles “united in her heart and 
aggravated each other, as with a 
sick throb of expectation she went 


in to Susan’s bedside. Perhaps 
there might be “a change”’—for 
better or for worse, something 


might have happened. The doctor 
might find something more conclu- 
sive to-night in that languid pallid 
face, The noiseless room strack 
her with a chill of misery as she 
went to her usual place, carrying 
the active life of pain and a troubled 
heart into that melancholy atmo- 
sphere from which life seemed to 
have fled. With a faltering voice 
she spoke to Susan, who showed no 
signs of hearing her except by a 
feeble half-lifting of her heavy 
eyelids and restless motion of her 
frame. No change! Never any 
change! or at least, as the nurse 
imagined, until The widow’s 
heart heaved with a silent sob of 
anguisk—anguish sharp and acute 
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as it is when our misery breaks 
suddenly upon us out of a veil of 
other thoughts, and we feel it in- 
tolerable. This sudden pang con- 
vulsed Mrs, Vincent’s much-tried 
heart as she wiped the bitter tears 
out of her eyes and looked at her 
child, thus gliding, in a hopeless 
apathy and unconsciousness, out of 
the arms that strained themselves 
in vain to hold her. After so much 
as she had borne in her troubled 
life, God knows, it was bard. She 
did not rebel, but her heart lifted 


*up a bitter ery to the Father in 


heaven. 

It was just then, while her anxi- 
ous ear caught the step of the doc- 
tor on the staif, that Mrs. Vincent 
was aware also of a carriage driving 
rapidly up to the door. Preoccu- 
pied as she was, the sound startled 
her. A_ passitfg wonder who it 
could be, and the vagne expecta- 
tion which influences the mind at 
the great crises of life, when one 
feels that anything may happen, 
moved her dimly as she rose to 
receive the doctor. Dr. Rider came 
in with his noiseless step and anxi- 
ous face; they shook hands with 
each other mechanically, she gaz- 
ing at him to see what his opinion 
was before it could be formed—he 
looking with solicitous serious eyes 
on the sick-bed. The light was dim, 
and Dr. Rider held it up to see his 
patient. There she lay, moving 
now and then with the restlessness 
of weakness, the pale large eyelids 
half closed, the pale lips dropping 
apart,—a solemn speechless creature, 
abstracted already out of this world 
and all its influences. The light 
that streamed over her for the mo- 
ment made no difference to Susan. 
There was nothing here powerful 
enough to rouse the soul which 
horror and passion had driven into 
one terrible corner of memory, obli- 
terating all the rest of her life. Dr. 
Rider looked at her with eyes in 
which the impatience of powerless 
strength overcame even his profes- 
sional reserve. He wrung the wi- 
dow’s hand, which she laid on his 
arm in a trembling appeal to him 
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to tell her the worst. “The worst 
is that she is dying before our eyes, 
and that she might be saved,” he 
said, leading the poor mother to the 
other end of the room. “ All her 
heart and soul are concentrated upon 
that time when she was away from 
you: unless we can rouse her by 
something that will recall that time, 
she will never know you more, 
Think! is there nothing that would 
wake her up even to remember the 
misery she endured? Where if 
your servant who was with her?— 
but she has seen her lately, and 
nothing has come of that. If you 
have the courage and -strength.” 
said the doctor, once more grasp-. 
ing Mrs. Vincent’s hand __ tight, 
“to talk of that man under the 
name she knew him by—to talk 
of him so as perhaps she might 
hear to discuss the matter; any- 
thing that will recall her mind. 
Hush! what is that noise’ down- 
stairs?” 

Even while listening to the doe- 
tor’s dreadful suggestion, Mrs. Vin- 
cent had been aware of the opening 
of the door down stairs, and of a 
sound of voices. She was tremb- 
ling so that she could scarcely stand, 
principally, no doubt, on account of 
this strange demand which he made 
upon her strength, but with a nerv- 
ous expectation besides which she 


‘could not explain even to herself. 


But when, out of that confused com- 
motion below, there rose faint but 
audible the sound of a voice calling 
“Susan! Susan!” the two anxious 
people started apart, and turned a 


wondering momentary gaze upon 
each other, involuntarily asking 


what was that? what did it mean? 
Then the doctor rushed to the door, 
where the widow followed him as 
well as her trembling limbs would 
permit. She saw him dash down- 
stairs, and herself stood grasping the 
railing, waiting for what was about 
to happen, with her heart so beat- 
ing and fluttering in her breast 
that she could scarcely breathe for 
it. She could make nothing of the 
rapid interrogation that went on 
down stairs. She heard the voice of 
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the doctor in hasty questions, and 
the slow, agitated, somewhat con- 
fused utterance of a strange voice, 
which appeared to answer him; and 
once or twice througb these sounds 
came the strange cry, “Susan! Sa- 
san!” which went to the widow's 
heart. Who could this be that 
called upon Susan with so pathetic 
arepetition? It seemed a very long 
interval to Mrs. Vincent before the 
doctor reappeared, and yet so short 
was the time, that the door by which 
the new-comers, whoever they were, 
had entered, was still open, admit- 
ting some strange familiar sounds 
from the street into the bewilder- 
ing nlaze of wonder and expecta- 
tion. Mrs, Vincent held fast by the 
rails to support herself, when she 
saw the doctor returning up the 
stair, leading by the hand a girl 
whom he grasped fast, and carried 
along with him by x kind of gentle 
but strong compulsion. It was she 
who was calling Susan, gazing round 
her with large dilated blue eyes, 
looking everywhere for something 
she had not yet found. A beauti- 
ful girl, more beautiful than any- 
thing mortal to the widow’s sur- 
prised and wondering eyes. Who 
was she? The face was very young, 
sadly simple, framed by long curl- 
ing locks of fair hair, and the broad 
circle of a large flapping Leghorn 
hat and blue veil. A bewildered 
half-recognition came to Mrs, Vin- 
cent’s mind as this blue veil waved 
in her face in the wind from the 
open door; but excitement and 
anxiety had deprived her of speech: 
she could ask no questions. “ Here 
is the physician,” said Dr. Rider, 
with a kindred excitement in his 
voice. He went into the room be- 
fore her, leading the girl, behind 
whom there followed slowly a con- 
fused and disturbed woman, whose 
face Mrs. Vincent felt she had seen 
before. The mother, half jealous 
in her wonder, pressed in after the 
doctor to guard her Susan even 
from experiments of healing. ‘* Doc- 
tor, doctor, who is it?” she said. 
Bnt Dr. Rider held up his hand im- 
peratively to silence her. The room 
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was imperfectly lighted with can 
dleS burning dimly, and a faint 
glow of firelight. “Susan!” cried 
the eager child’s voice, with a w 
echo of longing and disappointme: 
“Snsan!—take me to Susan; she 
is not here.” Then Dr. Rider led 
her round to the bedside, closely 
followed by the widow, and, lifting 
a candle, threw its light fully upon 
the stranger. ‘Is it Susan?” said 
the girl. “ Will she not speak to me? 
—is she dead? Susan, oh Susan, 
Susan!” It was an outery of child- 
ish impatience and despair, rising 
louder than any voice had risen in 
that room for many a day. Then 
she burst forth into tears and sobs. 
‘Susan !—she will not speak to me, 
she will not look at me!” cried the 
stranger, drawing her arm out of 
the doctor’s hold, and clasping her 
hands together. There was a slight 
movement in the bed; not the rest- 
less tossing with which her nurse 
was familiar, but a trembling shiver 
came over that dying frame. The 
sound had reached to the dull ears 
of the patient. She lifted her 
heavy eyelids, and looked round 
with half-awakened eyes. “Oall 
her again, again!” said the doc-- 
tor, in an intense whisper, which 
seemed to thrill through the room. 
The girl, who was engaged with a 
much more engrossing interest of 
her own, took no notice of the 
doctor. She knew nothing about 
Susan’s danger—she was bent 
on gaining succour for herself. 
“Susan ! tell her to look at me— 
atme! Susan! I care for nobody 
but you!” said the lovely helpless 
creature, with strange half-artica- 
late cries pressing closer to the bed. 
“You are to take care of me.” 
Mrs. Vincent pressed forward with 
pangs of anxiety, of terror, of hope, 
and of a mother’s tender jealousy, 
through all, as these strange en-. 
treaties filled the room. She too. 
cried aloud, as she perccived the 
awakening in that pallid face, the 
faint movement as if to raise her- 
self up which indicated a conscious 
effort on the part of Susan. The 
clouds were breaking on that ob- 
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senred and hopeless firmament. 
The light, which trembled in the 
Gector’s hand canght a gleam of 
understanding and life in Susau’s 
eyes, as her mother flew to raise 
her up, obeying the suggestion 
of that unheped-for movement, 
“Susan! you said you would take 
care of me!” cried the young stran- 
ger, throwing herself upon the bed- 
side and grasping at the weak arm 
which once had protected her. The 
touch of her hands aweke the 
slumbering soul. Slowly the light 
grew in Susan’s eyes. She who 
had not moved for days except in 
the restless tossings of Janguor, 
lifted those white feeble arms to 
put them round the appealing 
child, Then Susan strngeled up 
faint, yet inspired, unconscions of 
her mother’s help that enabled her 
to do so, and confronted the strange 
people jin the room, whom she had 
seen for weeks past, but did not 
know with living eyes, “ Nobody 
shall tonch her—we will protect 
each other,” said the voice that 
had grown strange even to her 
mother’s ears. Mrs, Vincent could 
hardly be restrained: from breaking 
in with a thousand caresses and 
ontcries of joy and thankfulness. 
But Dr. Rider quieted the poor 
mother with a touch of his hand, 
“Tet them alone,” he said, with 
that authority which no one in a 
sick-room can resist. Mrs. Vincent 
ket back with unspeakable pangs 
in her heart, and watcbed the wak- 
ing up of that paralysed life which, 
alike in its loss and its recovery, 
had been swept apart from her 
into another world, Without any 
help from her mother, without even 
recognising her mother or distin- 
guishing her from the sirangers 
round, Susan’s soul awoke. © Slie 
raised herself more and more among 
those pillows where a little while 
ago she Jay so passively—she open- 
ed her eyes fully and looked round 
upon the man by her bedside, and 
the other indistinct figures in the 
room, with a look of resistance and 
conscious strength. “ We will pro- 
tect each other,” said Susan, slowly ; 
“nobody shall harm her—we will 
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keep each other safe.” 
another interval, other instincts 
awoke in the reviving soul. She 
cast a wistful look from one to 
another, always drawing her faint 
whire arm round the girl who c!ung 
to her and found eecurity in her 
clasp. “Hush, hush! there are 
women here,” she said in a whis- 
per, and with a tone of strange 
confusion, light breaking throngh 
the darkness. Then there followed 
a long pause. Dr. Rider stood by 
the bedside holding up his candle, 
attracting the wandering wistful 
glances of his patient, who ceased 
to look at him with defiance as her 
eyes again and again returned to 
the face, of which, often as it had 
bent over her, she had no know- 
ledge. All over the unknown room 
wandered those strange looks, in- 
terrogating everything with a wist- 
fulness beyond words. What wes 
this strange unfamiliar world into 
which, after her trance of suffering, 
Susan had awakened? She did 
not know where she was, nor who 
the people were who surrounded 
her. But the recollection of deadly 
peril was not more distinct upon 
her confused mind than was the 
sentiment of safety, of love, 
and watchfalness which somehow 
abode in this strange dim room, in 
the little undecipherible circle of 
faces whch surrounded her bed. 
“ Hush!” said Susan again, hold- 
ing the stranger close, “Here 
are women—women! nobody will 
harm us;” then, with a sudden 
flash over all her face and cry of 
joy as the doctor suldeuly threw 
the light full upon Mrs. Vincent, 
who was bending over her, and 
her mind struggled into possession 
of itself—‘‘ Here is my mother! 
she has come to take us home!” 
Mrs. Vincent remembered nothing 
more; she did not faint, for her 
cliild wanted her—she sat all the 
night through on the bed, with Susan 
leaning against her shoulder, cling- 
ing to her, holding her fast~—start- 
ing again and again to make sure 
that all was safe, and that it was, 
indeed, her mother’s arms that 
held her. Her soul was recalled 
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out of that trance of death. They 
laid the beautiial child upon the sota 
in her young gueardian’s sight, to keep 
up that happy inflaence; and when 
the- night was about half spent, the 
widow, throbbing ull over her wea- 
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ried frame with exhaustion, pain, 
ave jos, perceived that Ler Susan 
ha’ tallen deep and sweet asleep, 
clasping close, as if never again to 
lose hold of them, her mother’s tender 
hauds, 


CHAPTER XXXViIL 


The after-events of the evening 
naturally lessened, in the minister's 
family at least, the all-absorbing 
interest of the meeting at Salem. 
Even Mr. Vincent’s landlady, in her 
wondering narrative of the scene in 
the sick-room, which—all Mrs, Vin- 
cent’s usval decorums being thrust 
aside by that unexpected occurrence, 
she had witnessed—forgot the other 
public event which was of equally 
great importance. The house was 
in a state of agitation as great as 
on Susan’s return; and wien the 
exulting doctor, whose experiment 
had been so rarely successful, turned 
al] supernumerary persons out of the 
sick-room, it fell to Vincent’s part 
to take charge of the perplexed gov- 
ezness, Miss Smith, who stood ont- 
side, anxious to offer explanations, 
a fatigued and harassed, but per- 
fectly virtuous and exemplary 
woman. Vincent, who had not 
realised his sister’s extreme peril, 
and who was rather disconcerted by 
this fresh invasion of his house, 
opened the door of his sitting-room 
for her with more annoyance than 
hospitality. His own affairs were 
urgent in his mind. He could not 
keep his thoughts from dwelling 
upon Salem and what had occarred 
there, though no one else chought 
of it. Had he known the danger 
in which his sister lay, bis heart 
might have rejected every secynd- 
ary matter. Bat the minister did 
not know that Susan had been sink- 
ing into the last apathy when this 
sndden arrival saved her? He gave 
Miss Smith the easy-chair by the 
fire, and listened with an appearance 
of attention, but with little real 
understanding, to her lengthy and 
perplexed story. She was all in a 
flutter, the good governess said: 
everything was so mysterious and 
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out of the way, she df not know 
what to think. Little Alice’s mam- 
ma, Miss Russell that was, Mrs. 
Mildmay she meant, had brought 
the child back to her after that 
dreadfal business at Dover. What 
was the rights of that business, 
could Mr. Vincent tell her? Colonel 
Mildmay was getting better, she 
knew, and it was not a murder; 
and she was heart-broken when she 
heard the trouble poor dear Missa 
Vincent had got into about it. Well, 
Alice’s mamma bronght back the 
child, and they started with her at 
once to France. They went up be- 
yond Lyons to the hills, an ‘out-of- 
the-way little place, but Mrs. Mild- 
may was always so nervous, ‘ And 
then she left us, Mr. Vincent,” -said 
the afflicted governess, as the min- 
ister in grievous impatience kept 
paciog up and down the room thas 
occupied and taken possession of— 
“left us without a soul to speak to 
or a church within reach; and if 
there is one thing I have more 
horror of than another for its effect 
mind, it is 
Popery, which is so seductive to 
the imagination. Alice did not take 
to her mamma, Mr. Vincent. It was 
natural enough, but it was hard 
upon Mrs, Mildmay: she never had 
a.good way with children; and from 
the moment we started till now, it 
has been impossible to get your 
sister out of the child’s mind. She 
took a fancy to her the moment she 
saw her. Girls of that age, if you 
will not think it strange of me to 
say so, very often full in love with 
a girl older than themselves—quite 
fall in love, though it is a strange 
thing to say. Alice would not rest 
—she gave me no peace. I wrote 
to say so, but I think Mrs, Mildmay 
could not have got my letter. The 
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shild wonld have run away by, her- 
self if I had not brought her. Be- 
* sides,” said Miss Smith, apologeti- 
cally, “the doctors have assured 
me that, if she ever became much 
interested in any one, or attached 
to anybody in particular, she was 
not to be crossed. It was the best 
chance for her mind, the doctors 
said. What could I do? What do 
ou think I could do, Mr. Vincent? 
T brought her home, for I could not 
help myself—otherwise she would 
have run away. She has a very 
strong will, though she lpoks so 
gentle. I hope you will help me to 
explain the circumstances to Mrs, 
Mildmay, and how it was I came 
back without her authority. Don’t 
you think they ought to call in the 
friends on both sides and come to 
some arrangement, Mr. Vincent?” 
said the: excellent woman, anxiously. 
“TI know she trusts you very much, 
and it was she herself who gave me 
your address.” 

To this speech Vincent listened 
with an impatience and restlessness 
which he found it impossible to 
conceal. He paced about the darker 
end of his room, on the other side 
of that table, where the lamp shone 
vacantly upon his open desk and 
scattered papers, answering now 
and then with a monosyllable of 
reluctant courtesy, irritated and 
disturbed beyond expression by the 
perfectly serious and proper figure 
seated by the fire. Somebody might 
come from that assembly which 
had met to discuss him, and he 
could not be alone to receive them. 
In the annoyance of the moment 
the minister almost chafed at his 
sister and her concerns. His life 
was invaded by these women, with 
their mysteries and agonies. He 
listened to the steps outside, think- 
ing every moment to hear the steady 
tramp of the deputation from Salem, 
or at least Tozer, whom it would 
have been balm to his mind, in the 
height of the good man’s triumph, 
to cut short and annibilate. ut 
how do that, or anything else, with 
this woman seated by his fire ex- 
plaining her unintelligible affairs? 
ch was Vincent’s state of mind 


while his mother, in an agony of 
joy, was hearing from Susan’s lips, 
for the first time, broken explana- 
tions of those few days of her life 
which outbalanced in terrible’ im- 
portance all its preceding years. 
The minister did not know that his 
sister’s very existence, as well as 
her reason, hung upon that unhoped- 
for opening of her mouth and her 
heart. 

Matters were not/much mended 
when Dr. Rider came in, beaming 
and radiant, full of congratulations. 
Susan was saved. It was the most 
curious psychological puzzle, the 
doctor said; all her life had got 
concentrated into the few days be- 
tween her departure from Lonsdale 
and her arrival at Carlingford. 
Neither her old existence, nor the 
objects that surrounded her at the 
moment, had any significance for 
Susan; only something that belong- 
ed to that wonderful interval in 
which she had been driven despe- 
rate, could win back consciousness 
to her mind. It was the most singu- 
Jar case he had ever met with; but 
he knew this was the only way of 
treating: it, and so it had proved. 
He recognised the girl with the 
blue veil the moment he saw her— 
he knew it could be no other. Who 
was she? where had she sprung 
from at that critical moment? where 
had she been? what was to be done 
with her Dr. Rider poured forth 
his questions like a stream. He 
was full of professional ——— 
not to say natural satisfaction. He 
could not understand how his pa- 
tient’s brother, at that wonderful 
crisis, could have a mind preoccna- 

ied or engaged with other things. 

he doctor turned with lively sym- 
p#thy and curiosity from the anxi- 
ous Nonconformist to Miss Smith, 
who was but too willing to begin 
all her explanations over again. Dr. 
Rider, accustomed to hear many 
personal narratives, collected this 
story a great deal more clearly than 
Vincent, who was so much more 
interested in it, had, with all his 
opportunities, been able to do. 
How long the poor minister might 
have sufiered under this conversa. 
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tion, it is impossible to tell. But 
Mrs. Vincent, in all the agitation of 
her daughter’s deliverance, could 
not forget the griefs of others. She 
sent a little message to her son, 
begging that he would send word 
of this arrival to “the poor lady.” 
“To let her know—bot she must 
not come here to-night,” was the 
widow's message, who was just then 
having the room darkened, and 
everything arranged for the night, 
if perhaps her child might sleep. 
This message delivered the minister ; 
it recalled Miss Smith to her daty. 
She it was who most go and explain 
everything to her patroness. Dr. 
Rider, whose much-excited wonder 
was still further stimulated by hear- 
ing that the child’s mother was at 
Lady Western’s, that she was Mrs. 
Mildmay, and that the Noncon- 
formist was in her confidence, cheer- 
fully. undertook to carry the gover- 
ness in his drag to Grange Lane, 
not without hopes of further infor- 
mation; and it was now getting 
late. Miss Smith made Vincent a 
tremulous cartsy, and held out her 
hand to him to say good-night. 
“The doctor will perhaps explain 
to Mrs. Mildmay why I have left 
little Alice,” said the troubled wo- 
man. “I never left her before 
since she was intrusted to me— 
never but when her papa stole her 
away; and you are a minister, Mr. 
Vincent—and oh, I hope I am doing 
quite right, and as Alice’s mamma 
will approve! But if she disap- 
proves I must come back and”—— 

“They mast not be disturbed to- 
night,” said Dr. Rider, promptly ; 
“] will see Mrs. Mildmay.” He 
was not reluctant to see Mrs, Mild- 
may. The doctor, though he was 
not @ gossip, was not inaccessible 
to the pleasure of knowing more 
than anybody else of the complica- 
tions of this strange business, which 
still afforded matter of talk to Car- 
fingford. He hurried her away 
white still the good governess was 
all in a flutter, and for the first time 
the minister was left alone. It was 
with a troubled mind that the 
young man resumed his seat at his 
desk. He began to get utterly 
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wesry of this business, and all 
about it. If he could only have 
swept away in a whirlwind, with 
his mother and sister, where the 
name of Mildmay had never been 
heard of, and where he could for 
ever get rid of that haunting wo- 
man with her gleaming eyes, who 
had pursued even his gentle mother 
to the door! but this new compli- 
cation seemed to involve him deeper 
than ever in those strange bonds, 
It was with a certain disgust that 
the minister thought it all over as 
he sat leaning his head on his 
hands. His way was dark before 
him, yet it must speedily be de- 
cided. Everything was at a crisis 
in his excited mind and troubled 
life—even that strange lovely child’s 
face, which had roused Susan from 
her apathy, had its share in the ex- 
citement of her brother's thoughts; 
for it was but another version, with 
differences, of the face of that other 
Alice, who all unwittingly bad pro- 
cured for Vincent the sweetest and 
the hardest hours he had spent in 
Carlingford. Were they all to pass 
like a dream—her smiles, her sweet 
looks, her kind words, even that 
magical touch upon his arm, which 
had once charmed him out of all 
his troubles? A groan came out of 
the young man’s heart, not loud, 
but deep, as that thought moved 
him. The very despair of this love- 
dream had been more exquisite 
than any pleasure of his life. Was 
it all to pass away and be no 
longer? Life and thought, the 
actual and the visionary, had both 
come to a climax, and seemed to 
stand still, waiting the decision 
which mast be come to that night. 

From these musings the entrance 
of Tozer roused the minister, The 
excellent butterman came in all 
flushed and glowing from his success, 
To him, the meeting, which already 
the Nonconfurmist had half lost 
sight of under the superstructure of 
subsequent events, had newly con- 
cluded, and was the one occurrence 
of the time, The cheers which had 
hailed him master of the field were 
still ringing in Tozer’s ears, “I 
don’t deny as I am intoxicated- 
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like,” said the excellent deacon ; 
“them cheers was enough to carry 
any mun off his legs, sir, if you'll 
believe me. We've scattered the 
enemy, that’s what we've been and 
done, Mr. Vincent. There ain’t one 
ot them as will dare show face in 
Silem. We was unanimous, sir— 
unanimous, that’s what we was! 
I never see sich a triumoh in our 
connection. Harrah! If it wari’t 
Miss as is 7), 1 could give it you all 
over again, cheers and all.” 

“T am glad you were pleased,” 
said Vincent, with an effort; “ but 
I will not ask yon for such @ re- 
port of the proceedings.” 

“Pleased! I'll tell you one thing 
as I was sorry for, sir,” said T.zer, 
somewiat saedaed in his exulta- 
‘tion by the pastor’s calmness—* I 
did it for the best; but seeing as 
things have turned out so well, I am 
as sorry as [ can be—and that is, 
that you wasn’t there. It was trom 
expecting some unpleasantness as [ 
asked you not to come; but things 
turning out as they did, it would 
have done your heart good to see 
’em, Mr. Vincent. Salem folks bas 
a deal of sense when you put things 
before them effective. And then 
you"! only have had to say three 
wor s to them on the spur of the 
moment, and all was settled and 
done with, and everything put 
straight; which would have let them 
settle «own steady, sir, at once, 
and not kept’ no excitement, as it 
were, hanging about.” 

“Yes,” said the minister, who was 
moving aboat his papers, and did 
not luok up. The butterman be- 
gan to be alarmed; he grew more 
and more enthnsiastic the less re- 
sponse he met with. 

“It’s a meeting as will tell in 
the connection,” said Tozer, with 
_ unconscious foresight; “a candid 
mind in a congregation ain’t so 
general as yon and me would like 
to see, Mr. Vincent, and it takes a 
bit of a trial like this, sir, and op- 
position, to bring oyt the real at- 
tachment as is betweeh a pastor 
and a flock.” 

‘* Yes,” said Vincent again. The 


deacon did not know what to make 
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of the minister. Had he been 
piqued and angry, Tozer thought he 
might have kuown how to manage 
him, but this coldness was an alarin- 
ing and mysterious symptom which 
he was unequal to. In his embar- 
rassinent and anxiety the good but- 
terman stambled upon the very sub- 
ject from which, had he known the 
trae state of affairs, he would have 
kept aloof. 

“And the meeting as was to 
be to-morrow night?” said Tozer, 
“there ain’t no need for explana- 
tions now—a word or two out of the 
pulpit is all as is wanted, just to 
sav as it’s all over, and you're grate- 
ful for their attachment, and so 
forth; you know a deal better, sir, 
how to do it nor me. And about the 
meeting as was called for to-morrow 
night?—me and the missis were 
thinking, though it’s sudden, as it 
might be turned into a tea-meeting, 
if you was agreeable, jnst to make 
things pleasant; or if that ain’t ac- 
cording to your fancy, as I’m aware 
you’re not one as likes tea-meetings, 
we might send round, Mr. Vincent, 
to all the seat-holders to say as it’s 
given up; I’d do one or the other, 
if you'd be advised by me.” 

“ Thank you—but I can’t do either 
one or the other,” said the Noncun- 
formist. “I would not have asked 
the people to meet me if I had not 
had something to say to them—and 
this night’s business, you under- 
stand,” ss Vincent, with a little 
pride, “hws made no difference in 
me.” : 

“No, sir, no—to be sure not,” 
said the perplexed butterman, much 
bewildered; “but two meetings on 
two nights consecutive is running . 
the flock hard, it is, I'd give up to- 
morrow, Mr. Vincent, if I was you.” 

To this insinuating address the 
minister made no answer—he only 
shook his head, Poor Tozer, out of 
his exaltation, fell again into the 
depths. The blow was so unlooked 
for that it overwhelmed him. 

“ You'll not go and make no re- 
flections, sir?” said the troubled 
deacon ; “ bygones is bygones. You'll 
not bring it up against them, as they 
didn’t show that sympathy they 
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might have done? You'll not make | 


no reference to nobody in particular, 
Mr. Vincent? When a flock is con- 
scious as they've done their duty 
and stood by their pastor, it ain’t a 
safe thing, sir, not to turn upon 
them, and rake up things as is past. 
If you'll take my advice, sir, as 
wishes you well, and hasn’t no mo- 
tive but your good, I'd not hold 
that meeting, Mr. Vincent; or, if 
you're bent upon it, say the word, 
and we'll set to work and give ’em 
a tea-inteting, and make all things 
comfvrtable. Bat if you’ was pra- 
dent, sir, and would go by my ad- 
vice, one or the other of them two 
is what I would do.” 

“ Thank you, Tozer, all the same,” 
said Vincent, who, rotwithstanding 
his preoccupation, saw the good but- 
terman’s anxiety, and appreciated 
it. “I know very well that all that 
is pleasant to-night is owing to you. 
Don’t suppose [ don't understand 
how you've fought for me; but now 
the business is mine, and I can take 
no more advice, Tiink no more of 
open have done all that you could 

0) 


“T have done my humble endea- 
vour, sir, as is my dooty, to keep 
things straight,” said the deacon, 
doubtfully; “and if you'd tell me 
what was ia your mind, Mr, Vin- 
cent—?” 

But the young Nonconformist 
gathered ap his papers, closed his 
desk, and held out his hand to the 
kind-hearted butterman, “My sis- 


ter has come back almost from the’ 


grave to-night,” said Vincent; “and 
we are all, fur anything | can see, at 
the turning-point of our lives, You 
have done all you can do, and I 
thank you heartily; but now the 
business is in my hands,” 

This was all the satisfaction Tozer 
got from the minister. He went 
home mach discouraged, not know- 
ing what to make of it, but did not 
confide his fears even to his wife, 
hoping that reflection would change 
the pastor's mind, and resolved to 
make another effurt to-morrow. 
And so the night fell over the 
troubled house. In the sick-room 
a joyful agitation had taken the 


place of the dark and hopeless 
calm, Snsan, roused to life, lay 
leaning against her mother, look- 
ing at the child asleep on the sofa 
by her, unconscious of the long and 
terrible interval between the dan- 
ger which the child had shared, 
and the delicious security to which 
her mind had ail at once awakened, 
To Susan's consciousness, it appear- 
ed as if her mother bad suddenly 
risen out of the mists, and delivered 
the two helpless creatures who had 
suffered together, She could not 
press close enouzh to this guardian 
of her life. She held her anns 
round her, and laid her cheek 
against the widow's with the de- 
pendence of a child upon her mo- 
ther’s bosom. Mrs. Vincent sat 
upon the bed supporting her, hers 
self supported in her weariness b 
love and joy, two divine attend- 
ants who go bat seldom together. 
The two talked in whispers,—Susan 
because of her feebleness, the _mo- 
ther in the instinct of caressing 
tenderness, The poor girl told her 
story in broken  syllables—broken 
by the widuw’s kisses and mur- 
mars of sympathy, of wonder and 
love. Healing breathed upon the 
stricken mind and feeble frame as 
the two clung together in the silent 
night, always with an unspoken re- 
ference to the beautifal forlora crea- 
ture on the sofa—that visible sym- 
bol of all the terrors and troubles 
past. “I told her my mother would 
ecme to save us,” said poor Susan. 
When she dropped to sleep at last, 
the mother leant her aching frame 
upon some pillows, afraid to move, 
and, slept too, supreme protector, 
in her tender weakness, of these 
two youpg lives. As she woke 
from time to time to see her child 
sleeping by her side, thoughts of 
her son’s deliverance stole across 
Mrs. Vincent’s mind to sweeten 
her repose. The watch - light 
burned dimly in the room, and 
threw a gigantic shadow of her 
little figure, half erect on the side 
of the bed, still in her black gown 
and the close white cap, which 
could not be less than dainty ia 
its neatness, even in that vigil, 
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upon the further wall. The widow 
slept only in snatches, waking 
often and keeping awake, as peo- 
ple do when they grow old; her 
thoughts, ever alive and active, 
varying between her projects for 
the fatnre, to save Susan from all 
painfal knowledge of her own 
story, and the thankful recollec- 
tion of Arthur’s rescue from his 
troubles. From echoes of Tozer’s 
speech, and of the chicers of the 
ock, her imagination wandered 
off into calculations of how she 
could find another place of habita- 
‘tion as pleasant, perhaps, as Lons- 
dale, and even to the details of her 
removal from thence, what por- 
tions of her furnitare she would 
sell, and which take with her. 
“For now that Arthur has got out 
of his troubles, we must not stay 
to get him into fresh difficulties 
with his flock,” she said to her- 
self, with a momentary ache in 
her thankful heart; and so dropped 
asleep for another half hour, to 
Wake again presently, and enter 
anew into the whole question. 
Sueh was the way in which Mrs. 
Vincent passed that agitated but 
joyful night. 

In the adjoining room Arthur 
fat up late over his papers. He was 
not writing, or doing any work; 
for hours together he sat leaning 
his head on his hands, gazing in- 
tently at the lamp, which his mo- 
ther had adjusted, until his eyes 
were dazzled, and the glootn of the 
room around became spotted with 
dises of shade. Was he to per- 
mit the natural gratification into 
Which Tozer’s success had reluo- 
tantly moved him, to alter his 
resolve? Was he to drop into his 
old harness and try again? or was 
he to carry out his purpose in 
the face of all entreaties and in- 
ducements? The natvoral inclina- 
tion to adopt the easiest course, 
and the equally natural, impetu- 
ous, youthful impulse to take the 
leap to which he had made up his 
mind, and dash forth In the face of 
his difficulties—gave him abnndant 
occupation for his thoughts as they 
contended against each other. He 


sat arguing the question within 
himself long after his fire had sank 
into ashes. When the penetrating 
cold of the night drove him at last 
to bed, the question was still dab 
ous. Even iu his sleep the uneasy 
perplexity pursued him;—a matter 
momentous enough, though nobody 
but Tozer—who was as restless as 
the minister, and disturbed his wife 
by groans and murmurs, of which, 
when indignantly woke up to ren- 
der an account, he could give no 
explanation — knew or suspected 
anything. Whether to take up his 
anchors altogether and launch out 
upon that sea of life, of which, 
much as he had discussed it in 
his sermons, the young Noncon- 
formist knew next to nothing? The 
widow would not have mused so 
quietly with her wakeful eyes in 
the dim room next to him,/ had she 
known what discussions were going 
on in Arthur’s mind. As for the 
congregation of Salem, they slept 
soundly, with an exhilarating sen- 
sation of generosity and goodness, 
—all except the Pigeons, who were 
plotting schism, and had already 
in their eye a vacant Temperance 
hall, where a new preaching sta- 
tion might be organised under thé 
auspices of somebody who would 
rival Vineent. The triumphant 
majority, however, laughed at the 
poulterer, and anticipated, with a 
pleasurable expectatiun, the meet- 
ing of next night, and the relief 


and delight of the pastor, who 


would fiud he had ho explanations 
to make, but only his thanks to 
render to his generous floek. The 
people ¢oncladed that the 

would all stop to shake hands wit 

him after the business was over. 
“For it’s as good as receiving of 
him again, and giving him the 
right hand of fellowship,” said 
Mrs. Brown at the dairy, who was 
entirely won over to the minister’s 
side. Only Tozer, groaning in his 
midnight visions, and disturbing 
the virtuous repose of his wedded 
partner, suspected the new cloud 
that hang over Salem. For be- 
fore morning the minister's mind 
was finally made up. 
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Vee 


TUB ENGINE-DRIVER TO HIS ENGINE, 


Air—“ The Iron Horse,” 


Por forth your force, my iron horse, with limbs that never tire! 

The best of oil shall feed your joints, and the best of coal your fire ; 

So off we tear from Euston Square, to beat the swift south wind, 

As we rattle along the North-West rail, with the special train behind :— 


Dash along, crash along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 

For I am bound to see my love, 
Far away in the North Countrie. 


Like a train of ghosts, the telegraph posts go wildly trooping by, 
While one by one the milestones run, and off bebind us fly: 
Like foaming wine it fires my blood to see your lightning speed,— 


‘ Arabia's race ne’er matched your pace, my gallant steam-borne steed ! 


Wheel along, squeal along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 

For I am bound to see my love, 
Far away in the North Countrie. 


My blessing on old George Stephenson! let his fame for ever last; 
For he was the man that found the plan to make you run sv fast : 
His arm was strong, his head was long, he knew not guile nor fear ; 
When I think of him it makes me proud that J am an engineer! 


Tear along, flare along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 
For I am bound to see my love, 

Far away in the North Countrie. 


Now Thames and' Trent are far behind, and evening’s shades are come ; 
Before my eyes the brown hills rise that guard my true love’s home: 
Even now she stands, my own dear lass! beside the cottage door, 

And she listens for the whistle shrill, and the blast-pipe’s rattling roar :— 


Roll along, bow] along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 

For I am bound to see my love, 
At home in the North Countrie, 


W. J. M. R.- 
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THE COACHMAN OF THE “SKYLARK.” 


[Ix the good old times, before railways were known, the “Skylark,” on the 
and road, was the fa-test coach, and its driver, Joseph , the 
best and smartest coachman, in Eng'an!, The “Skylark” has long gone the way 
of all coaches; and Jve is now land.ord of tlie “ Horns,” at , where long 
may he flourish !] 











Air— Four high-mettled steeds.” 


Ye passengers so bothered, 
Who snore in rattling trans, 
By dusty vapour smothered, 
Awake, and hear my strains! - 
Tl tell you of the good old days, 
For ever past and gone, 
Before your pestilent railways 
Had spoiled all sorts of fan,— 
When Joe, with ligh: but steady hand, 
Did four high-mettled s'ee 1s command, 
And well was known, through all the land 
The Coachman of the “ Skylark.” 


Can any greasy stoker, 
With dashing Joe compare ? 
He was a jovial joker, 
And company most rare. . 
Then wind and weather we defied, 
We scorned your well-glazed car, 
And gladly on the box would ride, 
To smoke a mild cigar 
With Joe, whose light but steady hand, 
Did four high-mettled steeds command ;— 
O! well was known, through all the land, 
The Coachman of the “Skylark.” 


Where your long, dismal tunnel 
Gropes through yon lofty hill ° 
(A pitch-dark, noisome funnel, 
That might old Harry kill), 
We, on the “Skylark,” used to glide 
Up from the smiling vale, 
And on the mountain's heathy side 
The freshening breeze inhale, 
While Joe, with light but steady hand, 
Did four high-mettled steeds command ;—~ 
O! well was known, through all the land, 
The Coachman of the “Skylark.” 
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Where yon embankment ugly 
Has marred the pleasant scene, 
A little inn stood snugly . 
Beside the village green: 
*Twas there the “Skylark” stopped to dine, 
And famons was the cheer; 
Good were the‘victuals, old the wine, 
And strong the foaming beer 
For Joe, whose light but steady hand, 
Did four high-mettled steeds command ;— 
OQ! well was known, through all the land, 
The Coachman of the “ Skylark.” 


And one dwelt in that vallev 
Would make a desert shine; 
Ihe sparkling eyes of Sally 
Eclipsed her father’s wine. 
Oh! where’s the flinty heart that could 
Withstand that lovely lass, 
As smiling at the bar she stood, 
And filled a parting glass 
For Joe, whuse light but steady hand, 
Did four high-imettled steeds command ;—~— 
O! well was known, through all the land, 
The Cvachman of the “ Skylark,” 


Those days are gone for ever— 
The “ Skylark” is no more ; 
° And poor old Joe shall never 
More drive his coach-and-four, 
Then let us to the “ Horns” repair, 
And, with a flowing bowl, 
Let’s strive to banish grief and care, 
And cheer the good old soul 
Of Jve, whose light but steady hand, 
Did once four mettled steeds command, 
When well was known, through all the land, 
The Coachman of the “Skylark!” 
W. J. M R.z 
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GIANNOWGE, 


Take a cigar—draw up your chair, 

There’s at least a good half-hour to spare 
Before the Capuchin clock strikes one, 

And the bell with a sharp spasmodic tinkle, 
Rouses the Frati to shuffle to prayer, 

And the altar candles begin to twinkle 

In the cheerless chapel, bleak and bare— 
By Jove! we are better off here than there, 
And now, as that friend of yours has gone, 
There’s a word I must whisper to you, alone, 


Friends grow dearer, and hearts draw nearer, 
Calmed in the silent centre of night ; 

And words we may say, that the full mid-day, 
If it should hear, would jeer outright. 

Day, with its din, for distrust and doubt, 
Night for confidence, friendship, love. 

The day’s work done, and the world shut out, 
The streets all silent, the stars above, 
Pleasant it is to gather about 

The fire of wood, and muse and dream, 

And talk of the hopes and joys of youth, 
And open our hearts and confess the truth, 
Ceasing to make-believe and seem. 


Fling another log on the fire, 

Another log from the Sabine hill, , 
And a heap of those rusty crackling canes 
That out on the sunny Campagna plains 

Held on their trellis the grape-hung vine, 
Whose blood was drained for this purple wine 
Our straw-enwoven fiasco to fill. 

Look! the old tendrils, stiff as wire, 

Cling to thein still with their strong desire, 
Outlasting death—as our friendship will. 


How the flame bickers, and quivers, and flickers, 
Darting its eager tongues about ! 

Then blazes abroad with genial flashes, 

Till the sap comes singing and bubbling out. 
Wild pay, at with myriad fancies, 
Hither and thither it leaps and dances, 
Fitful, whimsical, glad, and free, 

Like a living thing with a heart and sou). 
O, the wood fire is the fire for me! 

Away with your heartless mechanical coal 
Your valgar drudge so sullen and slow, 
That ne’er with a flame of fancy flashes, 
But burns with a grim and business glow, 
And crumbles away to dirty ashes, 

And smells of the furnace and factory. 

Talk of the home and hearth! of Jate 
Nothing we’ve had but house and grate—~ 
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Nothing in England to warm to the core, 
Like the vast old chimneys and fires of yore, 
When the great logs blazed with a genial roar. 


Hark to that mossy Jog, whose heart 
The contadino has eloven apart, 
Singing its death-song! How it tells 
What the cicadze chirped in the dells, e 
When it was young, and its leafy pride, 
Shadowed Pan with its branches wide ; 

And what old Auster, bloff and bold, 

Screamed in its ear while it shivered with cold. 
Thousands of idylls it has to sing, 

Of love and summer, of youth and spring; 

Of the Dryad that stept in her nestling dress 
Into its murmurous leafiness ; 

Of the rout of Bacchanals, ivy-crowned. 

Shaking the air with the cymbal’s sound, 

While the yawning panther’s velvet foot 

Pressed the rank grasses over its root ;— 

Of the timorous Naiad, pearled with dew, 

That fled to the bubbling torrent near, 

And, hid by the bushes, looked trembling through 
At the smooth-limbed Bacchus, in love and fear; 
Of the chance and change of the season’s spell, 
Of musical birds and odorous flowers, 

Of the storm that swept like a chorded shell 

Tle groaning forest—of whispering showers, 

Of all that rooted there it beheld, 

Since first in its veins the young sap swelled, 
But what like this bas your coal to tell? 

Black old mummy; what has it known, 

Since the earth was a bubbling lava-vat, - 

Sunk in its dreary silent tomb, 

But the earthquake’s rumbling sound of doom, 
Till it leapt to light with a split and groan, 

With a toad, perhaps, encased in its stone— 


How can you warm you heart at that? 
. 


How the wood blazes! Fill my glass! 

This Lacryma Ohristi goes to the-heart, 

And makes the olden memories start, 

Like an April rain on last year’s grass. 

How the days go! how the hours pass! 
Sometimes like a thousand years it seems, 

And then like a little month of dreams, 

Since the Odes of Horace you taught me to sean, 
And helped me over Homeric crevasses, 

I, stumbling along where yon lightly ran 

By the shores of the Poluphloisboio Thalasses— 
Then how I longed to be a man, 

With my crown just even with your shoulder, 
Looking with reverence up to you— ‘ 
Longing to know the things you knew, 

You six feet high and ‘six years older, 

And leaping over with quiet ease 

What brought me staggering on to my knees, 
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Then I remember you went to Rome, 

And on the hem of your garment brought 
Odours back to our quiet home, 

That ravished with sweetness my boyish thought 
How your talk, like an o’erbrimmed cup, 

Ran over with beauty, my heart drank up;— 
Oranges, olives—tinkling guitars, 

Skies all throbbing with palpitant stars, 
Moonlighted terraces, gardens, and groves, 
Babbling of nightingales, cooing of doves—~ 
Portia’s, Laura's, and Juliet’s loves,— 
Everytiing lovely I seemed to see 

When you were talking of Italy; 

There you almost seemed to have met 

Titian, Riffaelle, Tintoret, 

Ani felt the grasp of Angelo’s hand, 

And known Da Vinci, so calm and grand, 
‘And walked in that glorious compary, 

Whose starry names are above us seen 

Like eonstellations in the sky; . 

And you in that marble world had been, 
Where the Grecian and Roman gods still reign, 
And lord it in Art’s serene domain ; 

And behind the veil of talk you wove 

Their figures, half-Lidden, seemed to move, 
And, beckoning, smile—ito pass away 

At a single touch of my everyday. 


Ah! the old dreams—old times—old joys— 
Buried beyond the Present’s noise ; 

How still they sleep beneath time’s river! 
All of their sorrows and pains forgot, 

All of their beauty without a blot, 

Living to perfume the memory for ever. 


Well! once you filled my heart with wine, 
That made me drunk with a life divine; 
And I pour into yours, as a recompense, 
Small beer of advice and common sense, 
You were a poet to ine at home, 

ll be a preacher to you in Rume. 


So, to come out of this dreamy land, 

To the business matter of tact in hand; 

You know that fellow that just went out—= 

But pray, do you know his business here ?— 

How he is living—what he’s: about, 

Here in Rome this many a year? 

Somebody introduced hin? He seems 

A sort of a pious good-natured fool,— 

A convert, they told you, with dreams and schemes 
For the Church’s universal rule ? 

All very well; but what are his means? 

Faith is lovely, but is not food ;— 

The heart -has its pulse, but the stomach needs beans, 
And texts don’t do when the appetite’s rude., 
Man’s but a poor weak creatare at best, 

Till the fiend in the belly is lulled to rest. 
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Throw him his dose, and the road is free . 
For meditation and sanctity. 

Now look me, my old friend, straight in the eye, 
Unless appearances grossly Jie, 

(1’m as sorry to say it as you to hear, 

But after midnight one must be s'ncere), 
That fellow’s only a Government Spy. 

Of course you're surprised.—There’s nothing on earth * 
So base in your eyes as a Government Spy; 
He's half an Eriglishman, too, by birth, 

So the thing’s an impossibility. 

Le calm, mv friend, that’s the way it look 
To us poor sinners; but we mistake: 

‘Lie Jaw is different in his looks ;— 

He acts for the Holy Church's sake; 

And there’s nothing so dirty you may not do, 
With absolution and blessing too— 

Not to speak of the money part, 

If the Church’s good you have at heart, 

Tloly fictions are never lies; 

"Tis the pious purpose purifies. 

Aud pray distinguish, if you please, 

Those who, like martyrs, sacrifice 

Iistinets of commonest decencies, 

Secking to win an iinmortal prize, 

From merely common vulgar spies. 

Spirito Santo’s not the same 

As Aqua Vitee, even in name, 

Spirito Santo mumbles and prays 

The while his friend to death he betrays; 
Aqua Vite is bought and sold, 

And frankly admits that he works for gold. 
For, “ Bah,” he says, * a man must live, 

And holes there are in every one’s sieve. 
Nobody’s pure, as he pretends, 

And we all eat dirt for our selfish ends, 

Pride is the rain of angel and man;: 

All of us do as well as we can; 

You at my dirty business scoff, 

B+ silver spoons are found in the trough. 
Cheaper than you I am, I'll admit, 

Because I am poorer, not worse a whit. 

A beggar’s sole chance is to sleep in a ditch ; 
1’ be respectable too—were I rich ; 

But calling names don’t break any bones, 
And eggs are eggs, though you call them stones.” 


Talk as vulgar as this your friena 

Is really as you to reprehend: 

For, “ Ah!” he says, “ we cannot refuse 

Our crosses and burdens, though hard to bear: 
Tis world’s always ready to sneer and abuse, 
Bat we must answer their scoffs with @ prayer: 
Our daty is not for us to choose. 

F lible reason to man is given ; 

The Oburch alone has the keys to heaven ; 
She only knows what is purest and best, 

Aad her servants humbly must do ber behest. 
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She doeth a mighty good with a fool, 
And, using me as a worthless tool, 
If I mistake, and stumble, and fall, 
She shall give absolation for all.” 


Now I may be deceived, and I hope I am; 
But a wolf may borrow the fleece of a lamb, 
And I fear your friend is that kind of a sham, 
Bat listen, J’ll spin a yarn for you, 

And every thread of it’s simply true ; 

And then you can come to your own decision, 
If I’m right or wrong in my suspicion. 


’Tis years, as you know, that I’ve lived in Rome, 
Till now it’s familiar to meas home ; 

And ’tis years ago I knew Giannone, 

A capital fellow, with great black eyes, 

And a pleasant smile of frank surprise, 

And as gentle a pace as a lady’s pony, 

Ready to follow wherever you bid; 

His oaths were, “‘ Per Bacco!” and “ Dio mio!” 
And “Guardi” he cried to whatever you said ; 
But, though not overfreighted with esprit or brio, 
His heart was better by far than his head. 

His education was rather scanty, 

But what on earth could he have done 

With an education, saving one, 

Unless he chose for the scarlet to run, 

And study the Fathers and lives of the Santi. 
Nevertheless, I know he had read, 

Because he quoted them, Tasso and Dante; 

And so often he recommended the prosy 
Promessi Sposi, I must suppose he 

Had also achieved that tale of Manzoni; 

And besides Monte Christo and Uncle Tom, 
And the history. of Italy and Rome 

(For he thoroughly knew how Liberty’s foot 
Had been pinched, and maimed, and Jamed in her boot), 
He had studied with zeal the book of the Mass, 
And Libretti of all the operas. 


This little learning sufficed for Giannone, 

And, sooth to say, as little money ; 

Most of the latter he spent upon dress, 

And his life was neither more nor less 

Than the difficult problem, day by day, 

To drive the curzéd time away. 

So having nothing himself to do, 

He would dawdle away your morning for you, 
When you were silent to drive him away, 

You missed your man—he would stay and stay, 
With the same old phrases, the livelong day, 
And.smiling at nothing, and so content he 
Lounged at his ease on your sofa or chair, 

And so pleased if you threw him a word or two, 
That you had no heart to be downright rade, 
And say, “ My dear fellow, you really intrade ;” 
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Or if at least you were ready to swear, 

And cried, “ i am busy; I’ve something todo! ” 
Still staying, he’d answer, with fatuous air, 

“ Faccia, senza complimenti.” 


His room was an armoury of swords, 

Some blades scribbled with Koran words ; 
Some long and thin, some short and stout. 
Some crooked, some straight, some curved about. 
He had ancient guns and pistols too 
One-barrelled, six-barrelled, old and new, 
With every species of bore and stock, 

And every imaginable lock, 

Daggers, with hilts by Cellini made, 

Or so at least Giannone said ; 

A savage bludgeon from Southern Seas, 

A Turkish scimitar’s gilded blade, 

An Indian tomahawk and a creese— 
Everything murderous, terrible, wild, 

Pleased this creature, so gentle and mild. 

On his wall was a head of Rachel, of course, 
Flanked by two dogs, a stag, and a horse 
From Landseer’s brush, and poised on her neat toe, 
The delicate sylph-like shape of Cerito. 

On his hearthrug lay a lion’s skin, ‘- 
And a couple of dogs made a terrible din, 
Yelping and screaming at all that came in. 
And here he lay, in his warlike den, 

And made his breakfast on “ café au lait,” ; 
The very idlest of idle men, 

Smoking and gaping the morning away, 

And handling his‘pistols now and then ; 
Shabby enough in his dressing-gown, 

With a soiled shirt on, and his slippers down, 
And a scarlet fez with a tassel blue, 

Perched on his head, not over-new. 


But as soon as the morning he’d worried by, 

The grub would change to a butterfly, 

Burst from his chrysalis and appear 

Like an English milord, with a million a-year ; 
And when his elaborate toilet was done, 

He really fancied he looked like one. 

Yet, despite his short bepocketed coat, 

His mutton-chop whiskers, and well-shaved throat, 
And English necktie, and laced-up boot, 

He still was Italian from head to foot. 


By slowly dressing, an hour he killed, 

And then the serious duty fulfilled 

Of showing himself all up and down 

The Corso’s length to the lazy town, 

Bowing.and lifting his glossy hat, 

Or pausing to air his innocent cha& ° 
At the carriage of Lady this or that; —- 

And to be English out and ont, 

He bought a dog-oar and drove aboat, 
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Sitting high, with majestic pride, 

A tiger behind, and a friend at his side, 

And a boule-dogue staring between his knees, 
As like an Englishman as two peas. 

He thought so, at least, if we did not; 

So, up and down, at a solemn trot, 

With his reins held tight, as if his steed 

Were wild with spirit, blood, and breed 
(Though, if the simple truth be told, 

It was eighteen years since he was foaled). 
He drove, white-gloved, his reverend beast, 
And looked like an English Sir Smith at least. 


At night he went to his opera-stall, 

When there was neither a party nor ball; 

And knowing the opera all by rote, 

He hummed with the tenor, soprano, or bass, 
Keeping ahead by a bar or note, 

And winning by half a length the race ; 

Or, turning around with an earnest face, 

He studied the circle from ceiling to floor’ 

With a cheap lorgnette he had hired at the door; 
Or wandering about ffom box to box, 

With his white cravat and his oily locks, 

He played with some lady's fan and smiled, 

And remarked that the weather was cold of ‘mil¢ 
Asked when she would receive his call— 

Hoped it would be a gay carnival ; 

Said Lady X. was a beautiful woman— 

Heard she intended to give a ball ; 

Knew that young American there, 

The pretty girl with a rose in her hair, 

The danghter they say of Barnum the showman, 
Would have @ million dollars for dét, 

And half he sighed at his different lot. 

And with chat like this, that offended no man, 
Of people and parties and weather and wealth, 
And asking of everybody’s health, 

He talked like any agreeable Roman. 


Giannone had but an empty head— 

But then the worst of him is said: 

A better heart or a readier hand, 

To help in whatever was plotted and planned, 

You never could see in our English land. 

He sang at our ‘gion Oder ready to bop 

In polka, mazarka, schottische, or galoppe; 

Or led the cotillion till all of the girls 

Had danced in the morning, and danced out their curls, 
And the tired musicians were ready to drop. 

He bargained for carriages, horses, and grooms— 
Hired music for balls, sent flowers to the rooms— 
Arranged all the pic-nics, and fluttered about 

At every tea-drinking party or ront— 

Talked terrible French, and at times even spoke 

In English, said ‘* Yas, meese,” and thought it a joke. 
A “ guardia nobile” was Giannone, 

By which he earned sufficient money 
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For his gloves, shirt-buttons, boots, and hat, 
Though it was scarcely enough for that. 
And splendid he was on a gala-day, 

With his jingling sword and scarlet coat, 
And his long jack-boots and helmet gay ; 
When along the streets he used to trot~ 
And great good-luck it was to meet 
Giannone when you wanted a seat 

To hear the chant of the miserere, 

Or to get on the balcony high and airy, 

To see the papal procession go 

Over St. Peter’s pavement below, 
Streaming along in its gorgeous show. 

And then at carnival such bouquets— 

Such beautiful bon-bons, and princely ways 
Such elegant wavings of hat and hand— 
Such smiles that no one could withstand— 
Such compliments, as made ours seem 

Like pale.skim-milk to his rich cream, 
Giannone’s dream was always this, 

To find some beautiful English ‘ Miss,” 
With a pretty face and plenty of money, 
Who should fall in love and marry Giannone. 


Poor fellow! be met with a different fate, 
The manner of which I will now relate, 
And he caught it just through imitation 

Of some of the ways of our English nation. 


Travel as mach as we English will, 
Down to the death we are English still— 
The brandy and ale that we have at home, 
And the sherry and port, we must have in Rome. 
These thin Italian wines, we think, 
Are a wishy-washy kind of drink. 
Travel we n.ust, if only to say 
We are better in England every way ; 
And we honestly think, when we get abroad, 
That England alone was made by God, as 
While the rest of the earth, though nobly planned, 
Was finished by some apprentice’s hand. 
All that’s not English in our eyes 
Is something to sneer at, and jeer, and despise. 
As for a foreigner, it’s our rule 
To consider him either a knave or fool ; 
And our sense of a kindness by one bestowed, 
Weighs on our minds like an awkward load, 
Till we’ve asked our new acquaintance to dine, 
And paid off the favour with beef and wine, 
And introduced him to all our set. : 
So it happened that Hycombe Wycombe Brown, 
Of the Sussex Weecutbien, a man about town, 
The nephew, you know, of Sir Hycombe Guy, ? , 
Who was slain at the storming of Alisalih, 
And left his name to the Gazette, 
And put our Hycombe quite at his ease 
With I know not how many lacs of rupees 
And he lacked them enough till then, if you please). 
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Well! owing Giannone a kind of debt 

For buying some horses, or some such work, 
He sent him a card of defiance one day 

To meet him at point of the knife—and fork, 
And settle the matter without delay. 
Giannone accepted of course, and then, 

As Wycombe’s Italian was rather weak, 

He asked a few of us resident men 

Who knew the language, as seconds, to speak, 
“And among them, slim and sleek and sly, 
Was your pious friend with his balking eye. 


The dinner was good, and all were merry, 

And plenty there was of champagne and sherry ; 
And the toasts were brisk and the wine was good, 
And we all took quite as much as we should. 
Then we went to cards, and depend upon it, 
Though our seasoned brains the drink withstood, 
There was a bee in Giannone’s bonnet ; 

But to play we went—it was only whist, 

But a little mill answers for little grist, 

And Giannone was soon cleaned out of all 

He had saved for bouquets at Carnival, 

And of course he felt a little vext, 

Though “ Pazienza” was still his text. 


But playing’s dry work, and, I’m sorry to say, 
Brandy was ordered to whet the play ; 

And Giannone kept drinking in imitation 

Of this happy custom of our nation, 

Till at last his tongue had lost his rein, 

And the fire had all gone into his brain. 


So he began to talk quite wild, 

And spoke all his thoughts out like a child ; 

And secrets he ought to have kept in his breast ' 
Plumped out of his month like young birds from their nest ; 
And names he called, and his voice was high 

As he talked of Italian liberty ! 

And cursed the priests as the root of all evil, 

And sent the Cardinals all to the devil ! 

And, “ Now,” he cried, “ they have it their way, 
But every dog must have his day ; 

And the time will come, and that before long, 
When the weak will rise and drive over the strong, 
And the Tricolor over the Vatican fly, 

And vivas be heard for liberty ! 

No more King Stork, and no more Pope Log, 
Fouling Italy’s boot in their bog. 

Better dig with the bayonet’s point our graves, 
And die to be freemen, than live to be slaves ! 

Ah, fight we will! There is nothing good 

Which must not be first baptised in blood, 

Let us alone, you tricking French, 

Let us alone, you Austrian sneaks, 

And we will purge the Augean stench 

That in Bomba’s and Pius’s stable reeks. 
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We ask no help from Gascon or Guelph, 
Italia will do it alone—by herself.” 


When the wine is in, at times the wit 

To a kindle of savage flame is lit; 

And Giannone, who in his common mood 
Thinks more of gloves and perfumes than blood, 
Now looked and talked like a man inspired, 

And his thoughts blazed up as if they were fired, 
And his lamping eyes (as calm as @ cow’s , 
In his every day) now seemed to rouse 

And burn beneath his low black brows. 

We looked at him in amazement then, 

And said, “These Italians au fond are men, 
Veneered with ignorance though they be, 

And cowed and imbruted by slavery, 

Let them be roused by war or love, 

They are fiercer than any of us, by Jove!’ 


But all the while that Giannone let fly 

These arrows of his, with a dead-cold eye, 
Your friend sat playing, and now and then 
Gleamed up with a glance as sharp as a pen 
That seemed to write down every word, 

And then looked away as*he had not heard; 
And whenever he opened his lips, he said 
Something about the game,—" You’ve played 
A heart to my club :—we're one to six; 
Yours are thé honours and ours the tricks.” 


We were all Englishmen there, you know, 
And we English to suspect are slow ; 

But this fellow’s air and sneaking look 

Were something I somehow could not brook ; 
So I watched him well, and at last said J 

To myself, “The rascal must be a spy.” 


The thought like an arrow of fate struck home - 
You know how these sudden conclusions come, 
Beyond our reason, beyond our will, 

And, liglitening down with electric thrill, 
Reveal in one clear and perfect flash 

A world that before was doubt and gloom. 

So “ Zitto! Zitto! don’t be so rash, 
Giannone,” I cried; “who knows what ear 
May be listening at the door to hear?” 

And then with a laugh, and looking straight 
At this friend of yours, with his face sedate, 

I added, ‘*‘ Who knows but there may be 

A’ spy even here in this company?” 


If I doubted before the trade of your friend, 
My doubts in a moment had their end; 

For a glance came straight up into my eyes 
From under his lids, half fear, half surprise, 
As an adder on which you chance to tread 
Starts up, and darts his tongue from his head, 
And then slips swiftly into the shade. : ; 
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So turning back with a look demure, 

And a deprecating pious air, 

As much as to say, “ We must not care, 

If our purposes are but high and pure, 

But quell our passions and our pride, 

And bear the stigma of human shame, 
Knowing the means are justified 

By the noble end,”—he slowly said, 

Speaking, of course, about the game, 

“The trick is mine—’twas the knave I played.’ 


Now the snakes that in Italy’s bosom lie 

Are the twins Saspicion and Jealousy ; 

And they by the priests are nurtured and fed, 
With little lies given for daily bread, 

And the nest they love the best of all 

Is where they were hatched—the Confessional. 
The government never forgets the rule 

It is early taught in the Church’s school. 

Divide and conquer, hatch discord and strife 
*Twixt brother and sister, and husband and wife ; 
Wriggle and juggle, and peep and pry, ‘ 
With the eyes of the priest and the eyes of the spy; 
Threaten the weak, the frank betray, 

Cajole and promise—you needn’t pay ; 

And crook your knees, and piously lie, 

And make the sign of the crogs alway ; 

Cast up your eyes, and betray with a kiss, 

And absolution you shall not miss. 


Peter, who thrice denied his Lord, 

Was given the Church’s keys and sword. 

Talk no nonsense of liberty, 

But worship only the powers that be; 

Save your children by plying your ods, 

And give up to Cesar the things that are—God’s. 


This is the creed that Giannone knew 

Better by far than I or you; 

So no sooner the dread word ‘ Spy’ I spoke, 
Than his fine discourse like a pipe-stem broke; 
But looking around with a startled stare, © 
And seeing we only were English there, 

His fear dropped off like a snake's old skin, 
And again with a laugh we heard him begin. 


“ Ah!” he cried, “ there’s a dirty trick 

In the very word that makes me sick ; 

You English don’t know as well as I - 
The slobber and slime of a Government Spy. 
Sir Birichino, permit me now 

To introduce him—a jriend of mine— 
Smooth, pale, bloodless lips and brow 

A long black cvat, whose rubbed seams shine, 


_ Spots on his waistcoat of grease and wine, 


A tri-cornered hat all rusty with use, 
Long black coarse stockings and buckled shoes, 


[Dee. 
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Ah! so polite with his bows and smiles, 

And his sickening compliments and wiles, 
And his little serpent venomous ae 

And his swollen chops of beast] 

Look at the hypocrite! There he ven 

With the unctuous palms of his dirty onal 
Folded together breast-bigh, while he sneaks 
Oringing behind them wherever he speaks ; 
He dares not look you straight in the eyes, - 
But, sidling and simpering, askance alway 

He oils you over with wheedling lies, 

As the boa slimes ere he swallows his prey 
Any day you may see him, he haunts 

Half the cafés and restaurants : 

His eye on his paper fixed,—his ear 

Gleaning the talk at the table near. 

No pride in him—he will lick your shoes, 
Thanks you for kicking him—ioves abuse— 
Calls it the natural spirit of youth; 
Anything's sweet to him but trath, 

Drop a bad word in that fellow’s way, 

He picks it up as a valture its prey ; 

Hating whatever is wholesome and good, 
And living only on carrion food. 

Let him say ‘ rose,’ it will stink in his breath. 
Many a fellow owes him his death, 

Just for a strong word, spoken may be 

When the blood was hot and the tongue too free, 
But at last he reckoned without his host, 
And in throwing his dirty dice he lost ; 

And one morning they found him taking his rest 
In the street, with a dagger stuck in his breast. 
And serve him right, say you and I, 

It was only too easy a death for a Spy.” 


At this your friend threw down his card, 
Saying, “ You've won to night, ’tis true, 

But to-morrow I'll have my revenge on you.” 
And though these words to his friend he spoke, 
He looked at Giannone so sharp and hard, 
With such a sinister evil look, 

That a dark suspicion in me awoke. 

So the good Giannone’s arm I took, 

And crying, “ I’m off—will you go with me? 
Took him away from the eompany ; 

And after a'‘mile of midnight Rome, 

Left kim safe in his den at home. 


This, you will say, : and I'll confess, 

“Was merely suspicion—no more nor less ; 
Yet I could not get it out of my head 
Long after I was warm in my bed, 

That something might happen by- -and-by 
To prove this fellow was only a Spy. 


Two days after I went to see ‘ 
Whether Giannone would walk with me— 
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Two sharp bell-pulls at his door ; 

No answer—gone out—then one pull more; 
And “ Ho, Giannone, Giannone, ’tis I!” 

Then slipped a slide back cautiously 

From a little grated hole—“ Ohi é,” 

From a woman’s voice—“ Che vuole lei?” 
And a shuffle of slippers when it was known 
Who “ J” was, and that I was alone. 

“ And where is the Signor Padrone!” I cried. 
“ Ah!” with a sort of convulsive groan, 

The poor old servant, sighing, replied, 

“ Doesn’t your Signoria know— 

Such times—such times—oime! oibo ! 

The sbirri came here yesterday, 

And carried the caro padrone away ; 

And they’ve rifled his desk of letters and all, 
And taken the pistols and swords from the wall, 
And locked up the room with a great red seal 
Put over the door; and they scared me so, 
With threats if I dared in the ehamber to go, 
That I’m all of a tremble from head to heel ; 
And when the bell rang, I thought it must be 
Some of the sbirri come back for me. 

What it’s about we none of us know, 

But his mother and sisters are in such a fright, 
They’ve been weeping and praying the livelong night. 
And oh, I fear, Signore dear, 

There’s some dreadfal political business here ; 
Ahime!” and she wiped away a tear. 


The servant’s story was all too true ; 

I did, of course, all there was to do, 

Begged, bribed, and petitioned, but all in vain. 
From that night I never saw him again. 
Worse, neither I nor his family knew, 

Nor will you, unless your friend explain, 

And Giannone himself is-as ignorant too— 
What was his crime—what done—what said 
That drew this punishment down on his head. 
This one fact alone we know, 

That now, for some six years or so, 

Poor Giannone has passed his time 

In a prison cell, and despite his denial 

Of afiy political purpose or crime, 

There he remains without a trial ; 

And there he will stay, despite the tears 

Of his mother and sisters, for long blank years, 
Wasting away his manhood’s prime, 

And tortured by doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
With nothing to do and nothing to be, 

In the midst of the vilest company. 

Now, there, are the facts for my suspicion 
About your friend and his pretty profession; 
They are as plain to me as two ones in addition, 
And I put them al] into your possession. 
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THERE are some men who receive the most remarkable and brilliant 
their fame warm from the hearts of series of works known to modern 
their contemporaries, and some to times; Wordsworth and his bro- 
whom it is tardily meted out by the therhood gave them a renewed and 
hands of posterity, that slow but freshened stream of poetry; but 
certain arbiter of human greatness, Ohristopher North gave them their 
It is rarely that the present and the opinions, breathed the breath of 
future come to an immediate agree- life into their private estimate of 
ment in such cases; and the greatest the national literature, and threw 
of reputations generally suffer a the light of his genius with a lavish 
momentary eclipse before their full hand upon all things, worthy and 
magnitude is understood and ac- unworthy, of the passing day. , The 
knowledged. After the personal veriest tyro in literature has some 
fascination dies away, it is time to conception, however slight, of the 
set forth in veritable lines of fact exuberant, brilliant, irregular, and 
and history the character to which splendid critic, who threw such a fer- 
we are inclined to do but scanty vonr of life and spontaneity into his 
justice, because our sires have glo- criticism as to carry that secondar 
rified it so much; and it is perhaps and subordinate craft into the r 
only after the verdict of his con- of an art. The very fact of this 
temporaries has been confirmed by universal knowledge made it harder 
their successors, that any man can to write him down in calm portrait- 
be considered to have fully achieved ure, and disentangle his actual figure 
his fame. from the maze of shining mists in 

This final and conclusive deci- which it was wrapt. But the task 
sion is now demanded from us in has been tenderly and successfully 
respect to the remarkable man whose accomplished in the volumes now 
name heads this page. John Wilson before us. Mrs. Gordon seems to 
received the liberal applauses of his have spared no pains to make the 
generation, during his own lifetime, story of her father’s life as com- 
to an extent rarely equalled. It re- plete and perfect as it was in her 
mains for us now to confirm or to power to make it. She has investi- 
cancel that contemporary fame, gated the early years in which his 
What his exact place may come to genius dawned and his troubles be- 
be when this age, like all that have gan, and has traced with a touch of 
gone before it, shall have “orbed love, which is better than art, his 
into its perfect star,’ we shall not progress through all the struggles 
venture to determine; but we are and honours of his maturer life. 
fully assured that his permanent re- The gleam of extravagance which, 
putation, when he is judged by his in the popular imagination, mingled 
works, will not be less than it was with all the wisdom and the wit of 
when his living influence fascinated the author of the Noctes, fades off 
all around him. It is unnecessary from the real man as represented in 
for any one (and above all for us) to this affectionate biogfaphy; where 
tell the world who and what he was his virtuous and honourable do- 
Perhaps no man of purely literary mestic life sets the visionary dis- 
character ever so thoroughly pervad- sipations of Ambrose’s in their 
ed his generation. Sir Walter Scott true light,.and helps the reader to 
gave to our fathers and the universe reconcile the tender poetic mus- 
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ings of the ‘Lights and Shadows’ 
with the wild force and Berserker- 
rage of the great critic. And we 
can add no higher applause of a 
book which records the most stir- 
ring doings of a time where men 
Were unscrupulous in speech and 
dauntless in invective, and of a 
writer unsurpassed in his powers of 
slaughter, than to say that no old 
wounds will sting nor new rancours 
be awakened, by means of a memoir 
so temperately and judiciously com- 
piled. 
John Wilson was born on the 
18th May 1785, in Paisley, one of the 
least lovely and least attractive of 
Scotch towns, yet the birthplace of 
a sufficient number of notable men 
to give it a name more enduring 
than that conferred by its shawls and 
muslins. He was the son of a man 
wealthy but undistinguished—born 
of the fresh soil and vigorous native 
stock, as men of such exuberant life 
and mighty frame usually are; and 
had a mother of the ancient Scotch 
type, handsome, witty, and imper- 
ative, as became the mother of a 
man of genius. He was the eldest 
son, and seems to have early become 
the hero of the family, his childish 
adventures, drolleries, and wisdoms 
being laid up among the traditions 
of the house. At three he ran 
away from his nurse’s custody to 
fish with a pin in the nearest burn; 
at five he preached quaint sermons 
on the duties of parents to the de- 
lighted audience in the nursery ;— 
and while he was still of very 
tender years, was despatched to 
school at the Manse of the 
Mearns, an adjacent parish, “ wild, 
pastoral, moorland, and sylvan,” 
where, amid the best and most 
genial influences, he entered into 
all the delights of that rural life 
which he was afterwards to illus- 
trate with so many noble pictures, 
and from which he was to draw so 
much inspiration. What he saw 
and heard among these woods and 
wastes, his snatches of delight and 
storms of terror, his fights, his 
frights, his weapons, and his play- 
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fellows—perhaps the most beautiful 
picture of a schoolboy’s experience 
ever attempted in words—the reader 
will find recorded in the papers en- 
titled, Christopher in his Sporting 


Jacket.* Nothing could be more 
exquisite than the landscape and 
the child, the one completing and 
elevating the other, which appear 
in these wonderful sketches, where 
the student of opinion and public 
sentiment may trace the first germ 
of that enthusiasm for athletic sport 
and open air which has since be- 
come a kind of popular gospel, and 
which the founders of the modern 
school of Muscular Christianity 
claim to have first suggested. Mr. 
Kingsley himself, however, may 
consent to yield the palm, at once of 
landscape-painting and life, to the 
Paisley boy, just escaped from the 
close enclosure of the little town, 
whose heart is intoxicated with the 
very air, and whose long-hoarded re- 
collections rise up with all the radi- 
ance of first love, illuminating every 
tuft of heather on the moor and 
every stretch of country in the sun- 
shine. Many a deluding line of 
imaginary autobiography came from 
the same hand to mystify the 
public; but there is no mystifica- 
tion possible about the records of 
that brightest childhood, in which 
everything is so fresh, so new, so 
lavish in light and colour and hap- 
piness, 

Vivid, however, as these impres- 
sions are, he was only twelve when, 
with the usual premature tran- 
sition of Scotch training, he was 
transferred to Glasgow College—the 
death of his father forming a point 
of separation between the child- 
hood so joyously spent and the 
youth so, precociously begun. In 
Glasgow he lived with Professor 
Jardine, the Professor of Logic, 
“where he seems to have early pro- 
gressed into society, but where he 
also appears, through the medium 
of old memorandum-books, in all 
the virtue and propriety of an ex- 
emplary schoolboy, noting down 
his juvenile expenses and balancing 
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his innocent sixpences With the 
most laudable exactness. Here 
his country training and growing 
strength disclose themselves in 
records of races and _ pedestrian 
feats of various kinds, in boxing 
matches, and other such vigorous 
diversions. He fell in love too, 
as was natural, as he grew older; 
and wrote and dedicated a vol- 
ume of poems in manuscript to 
the Margaret of his thoughts. Of 
the progress of his studies there 
is no great evidence, but a token 
of budding genius, much more 
characteristic of his future career 
than any number of verses, appears 
in the shape of a letter to Words- 
worth, written when the young 
student was but seventeen, It was 
shortly after the publication of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads, over which so 
great a storm arose; and, though 
full of enthusiasm for the poet and 
his work, reveals the future critic 
with a most interesting and sig- 
nificant distinctness. Here the 
Scotch lad addresses, like a young 
monarch, the great singer, whom he 


feels himself able to estimate and . 


deliver judgment upon. He is not 
abashed as he enters the poet’s pre- 
sence, although the name of poet 
is almost the highest of earthly 
titles to his youthful eyes; but he 
is reverent, modest, serious, as be- 
comes one who is profoundly aware 
of the greatness he approaches, and 
aware also of his own birthright, 
which makes his approach natural. 
Fervent as the praise is, it is not 
in the mock-heroical strain of ordi- 
nary enthusiasm, nor is the young 
critic afraid to deliver his full opin- 
ion. It is thus that he addresses, 
with youthful composure, the poet 
over whom all the reviewers of the 
day were fighting, and who aimed 
at nothing less than establishing 
@ new poetical creed in the agitated 
world :— 

“ But, sir, in my opinion,” he says, 
after various commendations of the lof- 
tiest description, “ the manner in which 
you have executed this plan (of the 
‘Idiot Boy’) has frustrated the end you 
intended to produce by it; the affection 
of Betty Koy has nothing in it to excite 
interest. The excessive fondness of the 
mother disgusts us and prevents us from 


8 thising with her. . . . This much 
coaee, that among all the people ever 
I knew to have read the poem, I never 
met one who did not rise rather dis- 
pleased from the perusal of it; andthe 
only cause I could assign for it was the 
one now mentioned. This inability to 
receive pleasure from descriptions such 
as that of the ‘Idiot Boy’ is, I am con- 
vinced, founded upon established feel- 
ings of human nature, and the principle 
of it constitutes, as I daresay you re- 
collect, the leading feature of Smith’s 
‘Theory of Moral Sentiments.’ I there- 
fore think that in the choice of this sub- 
ject you have committed an error. You 
never deviate from nature; in you that 
would be im ible; but in this case 
you have delineated feelings which, 
though natural, do not please, But which 
create an intense degree of disgust and . 
contempt. With regard to the manner 
in which you have executed your plan, 
I think too great praise cannot be be- 
stowed on your talents. You have most 
admirably delineated the idiotism of the 
boy’s mind, and the situations in which 
you place him are perfectly calculated 
to display it. The various thoughts that 

ass through the mother’s mind are 

ighly descriptive of her foolish fond- 
ness, her extravagant fears, and her ar- 
dent hopes, The manner in which you 
show how bodily sufferings are frequent- 
ly removed by mental anxieties or plea- 
sures, in the description of the case of 
Betty Foy’s female friend, is excessively 
well managed, and serves to establish a 
very curious and important truth. In 
short, everything you proposed to exe- 
eute has been phe in a most mas- 
terly manner..... In reading the 
‘Idiot Boy,’ all persons who allow them- 
selves to think must admire your talents, 
but they regret that they have been so 
employed, and while they esteem the 
author, they cannot help being displeas- 
ed by his performance. 


It is pleasant to find that Words- 
worth answered this letter fully and 
in detail, not scrupling to defend 
himself from the strictures of the 
young critic, who thus, by a previ- 
sion of his natural craft, took up 
prophetically, for a moment, the 
mace of literary judgment. Bat no 
thoughts of work or needful exer- 
tion ‘overshadowed the bright future 
of the Jad, who thus paused, amid* 
all his enjoyments, his leaps, his 
wrestlings, and his love-makings, to 
let loose his young opinion, He 
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was heir to “an unencumbered for- 
tune of £50,000;” and had, it is 
apparent, no very stringent restraint 
exercised over him in money mat- 
ters, or any other. At eighteen, 
having finished his education at 
Glasgow, he went to Oxford, and 
entered at Magdalen College as a 
gentleman-commoner, in 1808. Un- 
like the ordinary type of Scotch 
scholars, bent upon struggling, if 
—_ to the head of the prize- 
ist in toil and self-denial, he began 
his career in Oxford with full time 
and means to perfect his education 
as he pleased, without any ghost of 
a profession hanging over his head, 
and with qualities, both of body 
and mind—and of body not less 
‘than mind—exactly such as were 
most likely to win applause and a 
triumphant reception on the banks 
of the Isis, Very soon thereafter 
Wilson of Maudlin was known 
not only to tutors and proctors, 
but in various other less reputable 
circles. The yourg Scotchman con- 
ducted himself at the University 
very much as a Mascular Obristian 
of a high development would be 
made to do at the present day in 
the pages of a manly novel. The 
dauntless lad held the crown of the 
causeway against all comers. He 
was “either Wilson or the devil,” 
that oft-used alternative, to the 
amazed pugiliss who found more 
than his match under the tufted 
cap which he scorned. That tuft 
was conspicuous in all the frolics of 
the time. From the convivialities 
of the college rooms, where his 
wit, his eloquence, his learning, and 
his imperturbable good-humour, are 
chronicled by his ancient compan- 
ions, to the less dignified supper- 
tables of the “ Angel,”—through all 
which dissipations his strong head 
and magnificent healthfulness car- 
ried him unharmed,—he was the 
leader and inspiring influence. He 
‘was “the best far leaper of his day 
in England,” as he himself tells us 
in an after account of one of his 
great achievements, and was equally 
sdistinguished for his estrian 
powers. With all this he seems 
to have blended an amount of 
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work which carried him brilliantly 


through his examinations. But this 
triumphant career was not without 
its troubles. Things were not go- 
ing prosperously with the love, of 
which his biographer has made 
rather more than seems necessary, 
by way of giving interest to the 
scant records of those early years, 
Various shadows had risen between 
the lovers, and everything was go- 
ing wrong as the young man ap- 
proached the crisis of his university 
life. Letters of exuberant youthfal 
despair, from those rooms in Maud- 
lin which must have echoed with 
so many bursts of mirth, carried 
thrills of youthful sympathy to 
his fellow-students of Glasgow, to 
whom he unfolded the unsmooth- 
ness of his course of true love. In 
such a state of despondency, indeed, | 
was he, we are told, that he walked 
from his college to the schools on 
the morning of his examination in 
“the full conviction that he was to 
be plucked.’ “The terror of this 
examination,” writes one of those 
ministering brethren who had gone 
to be with him at that grand crisis, 
“preyed so on his mind, that for 
ten days before I saw him, he had 
scarcely slept any night more than 
an hour or two. The examination 
turned out, however, “as might na- 
turally be expected,” says the same 
admiring spectator, “the most il- 
lustrious within the memory of man. 
Sotheby was there, and declared it 
was worth coming from London to 
hear him translate a Greek chorus. I 
was exceedingly pleased with Shep- 
herd, his examiner, who seemed 
highly delighted at having got hold 
of him, and took much pains to 
show him off. . . . The mere rid- 
dance of that burden which had 
sat so long on his thoughts was 
enough to make him dance; but he 
was also’ elated with success and 
applause, and was in very high spirits 
after it.” 

Thus the young man, who did 
not know what moderation meant, 
veered from utter despondency to 
the heights of triumph, and put- 
ting, as was natural, the darker 
emotions of his superlative youth- 
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fulness on record, has left mate- 
rials out of which the somewhat 
embarrassing and indistinct stor 
of prodigious love and_inealcul- 
able despair, on which Mrs. Gor- 
don lingers with evident pleasure, 
has been compited. It would not, 
however, be a very killing passion 
which left him free to embellish his 
life with so many recreations. What 
with his work, his amusements, and 
his dissipations, it is safe to believe 
that the despair of the young hero 
was more extravagant in words 
than ir reality—especially as there 
seems no real reason why he might 
not have had his way had his heart 
been much set upon it. The en- 
tire story, indeed, is so perfectly 
inconclusive, and without apparent 
influence upon his life, that it 
is difficult to account for its in- 
troduction at all. Youthful affairs 
of the heart which come to nothing, 
are not so uncommon in the experi- 
ence of ordinary men as to call for 
mysterious and solemn mention in 
the life of a man of genius; and, 
probably, the best of us have quite 
as much to answer for in this re- 
spect’ as Wilson, who must have 
been blameless indeed had but 
this one episode of sentiment inter- 
posed between his boyhood and his 
marriage. The little romance, how- 
ever it ended, had come to a con- 
clusion apparently about the time 
he left Oxford. He was now twenty- 
two, master of himself and his for- 
tune, evidently freed from all con- 
trol of guardians, and taking the 
full benefit of his freedom. When 
he left the university, he carried his 
fresh laurels, not to his native coun- 
try, but to the Lakes, where, doubt- 
less, he was led by a mingling of 
many motives—the attractions of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Win- 
dermere finding efficient seconds in 
the athletic qualities and customs 
of the stout Dalesmen, and the fish- 
ing and boats of the lakes. There 
he bought a cottage on the banks 
of Windermere, and _ established 
himself as a resident at Elleray in 
& manner most characteristic, but 
strange enough for so young and 
adventurous a soul, At the present 
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day such @ man would rusif abroad 
to kill lions in Africa, or explore 
anknown continents; or, at least, 
if he chose the poetic side of life, 
would find a cot at Posilippo in- 
stead of Windermere. But the Oon- 
tinent was closed to pilgrims in 
those stormy days, and the deserts 
had not yet come into fashion. The 
young master of Elleray was of a na- 
ture se varied and full that we feel 
tempted to describe him not as one 
but two men. On one side a poet 
full of the most delicate sentiment, 
almost too much etherealised to re- 
tain the necessary hold upon flesh 
and blood—a dreamer, a visionary, 
prone to cast the doubtful lights 
of a fanciful over-refinement upon 
everything he saw; on the other, a 
stormy, tempestuous, rejoicing, all- 
real man, ready to follow thg frolic 
of the moment wherever it might 
lead him—full of passion, enthusi- 
asm, wild liberality and licen 

and mnch of the despotism miso 
to so intense a force of life and 
physical power. Thus he came to 
Elleray, of all the notable men in 
these parts one of the most notable, 
and subsided, to all appearance 
quietly, in all his mingled maze of 
thought and action, tender yet vio- 
lent, visionary yet practical, into the 
embowered cottage on its tranquil 
hillside looking over Winder- 
mere. Here altogether he lived 
for about eight years, during which 
time he matured into full man- 
hood, married, and made his first 
publication, This life at Elleray 
seems the summer of his existence. 
He was the arbiter of half the 
wrestling matches in the Dales, the 
prize-bestower, and, if not a com- 
petitor for the same, atileast an ama- 
teur artist well known aod dread- 
ed. He was the most daring and 
devoted of lake-sailors, maintaining 
a little fleet on Windermere, some- 
times striking forth on a December 
night upon the stormy water, to 
lose himself in the storm and fog 
amid cold so intense that icicles a 
finger-length hung from his hair and 
beard. Sports of a still ruder and 
less excusable description come in to 
fill up the picture. Nothing, in short, 
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seems to have come amiss to the 
exuberant life which had so much 
energy to spare; and when the 
abounding day and all its occupa- 
tions were over, the singular duality 
of the man, who in the sunshine 
was so riotous and overflowing in 
action, sent him forth to muse by 
night in solitary walks, to com- 
mune with the hills and stars, and 
to pour forth his soul in verse, not 
without a certain gentle beauty, 
but a thousand times less forcible 
and individual than the man. At 
Elleray, with his singular group 
of neighbours—“ Wordsworth at 
Rydal, Southey and Coleridge at 
Keswick, Oharles Lloyd at Brathay, 
Bishop Watson at Calgarth ”—and 
with so continuous and persistent 
a manufacture of poetry going on 
all round, it was impossible that 
any young man with the Oxford 
bays still fresh on his: brow could 
resist the temptation of verse-mak- 
ing. The society of poets, no doubt, 
is a very fine thing and a great 
privilege, but an alarmed and awe- 
stricken spectator at this distance 
may be pardoned for looking back 
with some horror upon that constant 
interchange of poetries, which made 
it unsafe to enter any adjacent house 
without the chance of having a 
sonnet levelled at your unsuspecting 
head, or a volley of blank verse 
poured down upon you from these 
ever- charged and double - loaded 
guns. “The Friend was going on 
at that time—Ooleridge living at 
Wordsworth’s —Wordsworth mak- 
ing, and reading to us as he made 
them, the ‘Sonnets to the Tyro- 
lese’” Neither Wilson nor any 
man could resist the infection. In 
a society where every man was a 
poet, it was inevitable that the first 
essay of the undeveloped but con- 
scious genius among them should 
be in the same direction; and ac- 
cordingly, a new voice broke the 
silence of the hills, and another 
candidate of the ‘Lake School” 
appeared before the public. ‘ The 
Isle of Palms’ came forth from the 
seclusion of the cottage at Elleray 
while the young writer was still a 
bridegroom in the first year of 
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his marriage —an adventure put 
forth with high hopes and with 
all the self-confidence natural ,to a 
follower of Wordsworth—yet still 
the work of an amateur, happily 
quite independent of its success 
or failure. Literature at that time 
was nothing but the highest and 
noblest of arts to the happy pos- 
sessor of Elleray, who, with all his 
energy and love of sport, does not 
seem ever to have exceeded the 
prudent bounds of expenditure, 
He was independent of everything 
but that desire of fame which is the 
prevailing infirmity of noble minds, 
and, doubtless, apprehended no- 
thing but a higher climax of the 
happiness he already possessed 
when he put forth his first lite- 
rary venture, and gave his 
name and his productions to the 
criticism of the public. The pub- 
lic was not unfavourable to the 
fortunate author, who entered with 
the fresh eagerness and zest natu- 
ral to him into his new occupa- 
tion, impressing his publisher with 
the necessity of advertising the 
book, and making all the impa- 
tient suggestions ,of a novice, in 
order to hasten and secure its suc- 
cess. The success was sufficiently 
encouraging to prompt him to fa- 
ture exertions; and this new be- 
ginning inspired him, apparently 
still further, with intentions of ac- 
tivity, as he is said to have “come 
to the resolution of joining the 
Scottish bar;” but he was still at 
Elleray when misfortune first fell 
upon his prosperous life. 

Up to this timé all had gone 
well with Wilson. “ He seemed to 
have an intense enjoyment of life,” 
says De Quincey, in a description of 
him at this period. “Indeed, being 
young, rich, healthy, and full of in- 
tellectual activity, it could not be 
very wonderful that he should feel 
happy and pleased with himself and 
others.” “He was a fine, gay, grit- 
hearted feliow,” says a humbler cri- 
tic, “ as strong as a lion, and as lish 
as a trout, and he had sic antics as 
nivver man had.” The rural life 
he was leading, full of jovial ad- 
venture, sport, and exercise on one 
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hand, and the loftiest of poetic 
communings on the other, was the 
life of his choice, and gave full 
scope to all his powers; and He 
was now married, with the happi- 
ness and comfort of wife and chil- 
dren dependent on his own. In 
such circumstances, all at once, 
without any apparent premonition, 
ruin fell upon this unsuspicious 
prosperity. The bulk of his for- 
tune had been left in a commer- 
cial undertaking, and by some 
sudden failure or misfortune of the 
person to whom it was _ intrust- 
ed, the household of Elleray was 
thrown at a stroke from wealth to 
comparative poverty. The blow was 
overwhelming; and nobody could 
have wondered had a nature so joy- 
ous, undisciplined, and_self-willed 
—up to this time a spoilt child of 
fortune—given way under it. Such 
a test few of us, however self-con- 
trolled and under rule, could sus- 
tain. But the touch of trial, so 
sharp and sudden, developed at 
once, inthe brave and stout-hearted 
young man, a strain of profound 
courage and cheerfulness not often 
to be found anywhere, and most 
rare in conjunction with a temper 
so fiery and sunny. He seems 
to have received the blow in abso- 
lute silence, without a word of com- 
plaint or repining—to have accept- 
ed and made the best of it at once, 
as he had hitherto with thankful- 
ness accepted all his good things. 
No cry breaks from him, even in 
verse, over, the unexpected oyer- 
throw—his astonishment, his dis- 
may, his pangs of injury and down- 
fall, if he felt them, never came 
to any record. He was then about 
thirty—at an age and in circum- 
stances when it is specially hard to 
accept humiliation and relinquish 
pleasure; and it is with amazement, 
as well as admiration, that we look 
on und see how this demonstrative, 
outspoken, immoderate soul, alll 
flushed and radiant with happiness, 
and unprepared for evil, accepts and 
endures, with dn unexpected noble- 
ness, the novel touch of calamity. 
It is the first grand point——perhaps, 
throughout all its varied chapters, 


the grandest point—in the life of 

Wilson. He does not even seem to 
be aware of his own magnanimity, 
or to see any need for forgiving 
Providence and mankind in gene- 
ral for the wrong inflicted upon 
him. Not a word comes from his 
manful lips—he takes his young 
wife and his children from the 
dear Elleray to Edinburgh, to his 
mother’s house, which, doubtless, 
was very different from that beloved 
cottage. It is ended and done with 
for ever, that bright and glorious 
summer life. Henceforward work 
has to be looked for, has to be at- 
tained, not without dttendant cir- | 
cumstances, certificates and recom- 
mendations, not very palatable to 
the pride of a man who has spent 
the first thirty years of his life 
in happy independence. But the 
valiant soul says not a word. He 
accepts his lot with a cheerful 
steadfastness, which might seem 
almost impious to any one bent on 
improving the occasion. Rich in 
life and love and genius, the incre- 
dible young man raises no wail 
over the departure of his wealth. 
That happiness is lost, but not all 
happiness, or the best—he does not 
even lay up a grudge in his heart, 
to be disclose@ when he finds utter- 
ance. Next time we hear of him, 
his life is all changed from that of 
Elleray. No longer the head and 
master of his own house, he is 
now under his mother’s roof, and 
comparatively in a secondary posi- 
tion. He has no longer his fleet 
of boats, his mountains and meres 
over which to expatiate in glory and 
in joy, but only the Parliament 
House, where a rare brief, when 
he gets one, embarrasses him be- 
yond ry ;—all the circum- 
stances of life, it is but too evident, 
have changed; but no change is ap- 
parent in the gallant young man, 
who confronts his troubles and losses 
with a smile, and is not afraid to 
be happy even in the face of poverty. 
It was but a quiescent and unpro- 
ductive .period, in which he did 
nothing, notwithstanding necessity, 
but there is no more admirable 
chapter in his life. 
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In the summer after this down- 
fall, he and his wife took a pedes- 
trian tour together through the 
Highlands—an idyllic journey, wan- 
dering by the lochs and hills accord- 
ing to the caprice of the day, resting 
in Highland cottages—a romantic 

rogress which amazed the Edin- 

urgh world. The briefless young 
barrister came back in “the highest 
health and spirits;” and, still idle 
and happy, though no longer rich, 
continued to wander and devise 
wanderings to his heart’s content. 
Already he had formed friendships 
with some men whose names throw 
a shadow of coming events upon 
his careless and joyful path. John 
Gibson Lockhart had entered the 


bar shortly after him, and was some-' 


times his companion in those mérry 
but aimless promenades in the Par- 
liament House; and Hogg, whom 
he had evidently already- begun to 
quiz and play with (begging him, for 
example, to recommend to Murray 
the ‘City of the Plague,’ “a bold 
eulogy” of which from the Shepherd 
would, as the laughing letter-writer 
solemnly pretends, “be of service 
to me’’), was now among his corre- 
spondents. Shortly afterwards he 
published another volume of poems, 
which seem, like the first, to have 
been moderately successful, and 
which were reviewed favourably by 
Jeffrey in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
Thus the years ran on, spent, it 
is evident, as much as possible, in 
truant adventures by flood ‘and 
fell, fishing excursions, productive 
of much pleasure and destructive 
of hosts of trout, but totally with- 
ont any balance of work to jus- 
tify the wandering. Letters from 
Loch Awe, from the dear cot- 
tage of Elleray, from every High- 
land village he passes on his way, 
convey the tenderest love and 
the most careful domestic injanc- 
tions to his young wife, who doubt- 
less, with her children in her lap, 
could not always accompany the 
erratic progresses of her mate, to 
whom the streams and lochs were 
clearly much more congenial than 
the Parliament House, time and 
the hour having not yet unfolded 
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the vocation which awaited that 
dauntless and joyous spirit. 

But in the beginning of the year 
1817 occurred a memorable event, 
which is not to be spoken of in these 
pages without respect and a certain 
degree of solemnity. In the noble 
Princes Street of Edinburgh, the 
main artery of the town, Mr. William 
Blackwood, the originator of this 
Magazine, a man of rare adminis- 
trative power and sound judgment, 
clear-sighted and prescient of the 
necessities of the time, had estab- 
lished himself as a __ publisher. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review’ was then 
in all its early force, undiminished 
by time, a triumphant periodical, 
the beginning of a new era: and the 
* Quarterly’ had also come into ex- 
istence, a less forcible, but sufficient- 
ly promising opponent. Thoughts 
of a publication akin, yet different, 
were slowly forming in the mind 
of our publisher, when he conclud- 
ed an agreement with two literary 
gentlemen of moderate contem- 
porary fame, to begin a maga- 
zine, of which they should be 
the joint editors, The experiment 
was begun in March 1817, and 
the Eprxsuren Montu ty GA- 
ZINE, mildly literary, gently local, 
amiably free of all personality, 
entered, like a lamb, the field in 
which it was shortly to appear as a 
lion. Sad though it is to confess 
as much, anything more utterly 
tame and respectable than the first 
six. numbers of our venerated* and 
beloved Maca were never putin 
print. One of the editors was 
Thomas Pringle, African Pringle, a 
name not unknown to fame; the 
other a Mr. Cleghorn, of whom we 
know nothing. These excellent men 
pottered through their six months’ 
issue, doubtless much to the impa- 
tience of the practical and sagaci- 
ous intelligence, which saw further 
than they did, and perceived what 
might be made of this undeveloped 
organ which the editors called “ our 
humble miscellany.” Mr. Black- 
wood himself was young, strongly 
political, and as ready to defy the 
world and set everybody right, as 
were the unemployed young,wits of 
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the Parliament House, now idling 
the summer gays at’ Loch Awe, or 
yawning in Edinburgh over briefs 
which they could not tell “ what 
the devil they were to do with.” 
The publisher chafed in his office 
over the dulness of the new peri- 
odical, the capabilities of which 
were so manifest to his mind, but 
did not scorn to get his hand into 
practice, and master the details of 
the new undertaking, to which, in 
the dearth of other modes of com- 


_ munication between writers and 


readers, various valuable “ Oontri- 
butors,” not unremarked by the 
wise and clear eyes which bided 
their time behind, began gradually 
to drop in. Of these Hogg was one 
of the first; and the brilliant young 
advocate, already well known to 
Edinburgh society, the author of the 
Isle of Palms, the Highland tourist, 
angler, sportsman, and _ generally 
incomprehensible _ personage, had 
also made a mild approach to the 
veiled prophetess, in papers and 
poems bearing the signature of 
Fremus. Such was the state of 
affairs until six months had elapsed 
from the first founding of the new 
periodical. By that time, happily, 
the editors and publisher had be- 
come mutually disgusted with each 
other. With a ‘qaaint ebullition 
of literary jealousy, which is amus- 
ing enough when we_ consider 
the after history of this Maga- 
zine, “they formally wrote to Mr. 
Blackwood, letting him know that 
his interference with their edi- 
torial functions could no longer 
be endured.” The consequence was, 
that the two worthy litteratewrs were 
bought off, and relieved of those 
functions, in which the clear eye 
of the publisher perceived by in- 
tuition a fit field for his own 
energies ; and that in October 1817 
Maca made a new beginning, dash- 
ing wildly, with shouts of savage 
glee and frolic, into the astonished 
world of literature, and celebrating 
her own new birth and freedom in 
a furious Bacchic dance of head- 
strong youthfulness. After the 
calm respectability of her previous 
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appearance, it is not astonishing 
that the public should behold, with 
amaze, consternation, and excite- 
ment, the sudden bound upon the 
stage of this wild and fearless 
champion. No thought of the con- 
sequences troubled the minds of 
the young writers, all delighted to 
get utterance for themselves, and 
a mode in which to deliver their 
dauntless assault upon the world 
in general; nor of the young pub- 
lisher, who stood responsible for 
any mischief, but who had his fall 
share of the ardour and pugna- 
city which distinguished the band. 
They seem to have leaped together 
by instinct in the immense crisis ; 
and certainly it would be difficult 
to find any two parties who had 
more need of each other than had 
the young, ambitious, enterprising, 
and practical administrator of lite- 
rary affairs in Princes Street, who 
was not himself, in the first in- 
stance, an author, though his judg- 
ment in literary matters was nota- 
bly swift, clear, and almost unerring ; 
and the little party of wits then 
afloat and aimless upon Edinburgh 
society, who abounded in the 
necessary power of utterance, but 
were wasting themselves in Par- 
liament-House jokes and convivial 
meetings, unaware what use to 
make of their talents. Great was 
the fervour of the onslaught with 
which, when called together sud- 
denly to support the falling banner, 
the young men rushed into the 
breach, and, throwing prudence to 
the winds, charged forth in a wild 
sally upon the spectators, who, 
doubtless, had come to assist at 
the burial of the feeble peri- 
odical, whose recognised conduc* 
tors had forsaken it. The sally 
«was wild, furious, and sudden, al- 
most beyond precedent, but it was 
irresistible. The banner that had 
been drooping was set up again with 
shouts, and the public became aware 
of a new, individual, and remark- 
able organ of opinion, about the 
sayings and sentiments of which it 
was impossible to be indifferent. 
The whole history of this singular 
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literary phenomenon is interesting. 
The best account of it, perhaps, is to 
be gathered from the famous Chal- 
dee Manuscript, which appeared in 
the first number under the new 
management, and -which set Edin- 
burgh at once by the ears, Through 
the dim and much-evaporated fun 
of this notable fable we discern 
darkly the Publisher left with his 
Magazine, courageous but deserted, 
aiming to make of it a rival to the 
great neighbouring Review, which 
was then triumphant in the world 
of literature, bat provided as yet 
with no material for his purpose 
save his own indomitable determi- 
nation. Then, through the mist of 
unknown names and persons whom 
he calls to his aid, appears the 
Leopard “from the valley of the 
palm-trees, whose going forth was 
comely as the greyliound, and his 
eyes like the lightning of fiery 
flame,” and the “Seorpion which 
delighteth to sting the faces of 
men”—emblematical portraits, each 
drawn, no doubt, by the hand of 
the other, of the two brilliant young 
intelligences, Wilson and “Lockhart, 
to whom the call of the forlorn 
and <laring Editor opened up a 
new world. Both of the young 
men seem to bave started to the 
summons with a perception, if not 
that their “own future lay in it, 
yet of its wonderful capabilities, 
and the matchless frolic and delight 
of such an undertaking. They met 
together in joyous conclave when 
the first sound of the call to arms 
came to their ears; and, assembled 
in a roém in Queen Street in tlie 
house of Wilson’s mother, read 
over the first part of this Chaldee 


* Manuscript, which had been written 


by Hogg, and composed the remain- 
der of the same in intermittent 
bursts of fun and laughter. The 
ladies in thé drawing-room above, 
Mrs. Gordon tells us, hearing the 
echoes of merriment below, sent to 
inquire into the joke, doubtless 
without getting much satisfaction. 
So thoroughly did the young writers 
enjoy their own wit, that—the same 
authority informs us—Sir William 
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Hamilton, the future philosopher, 
who had the privilege of adding a 
strophe to this joyous performance, 
was so amused that he fell ftom his 
chair in a fit of laughter. The fun 
which was to convulse Edinburgh, 
convulsed with mirth, in the first 
place, its own perpetrators, who 
bore no man any malice, but were 
bent, with the natural instinct of 
youthful wits, upon an universal 
skrimmage with the world. Thus 
inspired, they rushed to the rescue, 
Number VII. of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine’ blazed upon the 
firmament as that of BLackwoop; 
and startled Edinburgh fe!) into such 
a buzz of mingled rage, laughter, and 
interest, that the Janguid publica- 
tion was quickened into immediate 
vigour, and the new era began. 

It was thas that Wilson discovered 
his true vocation in literature, and 
indeed in the world. He had amused 
himself up to this period to the top 
of his bent, and played out his holi- 
day in wealth and poverty with the 
heartiest enjoyment of the sume; 
bat he had not yet found out what 
he was good for, or how he was to 
provide for his family and the ne- 
cessities of life. Doubtiess no such 
idea was in his mind when he rush- 
ed into the service of the new peri- 
odical, Its pay at first was doubt- 
ful, its very existence precarious— 
nobody knew what was to come of 
it. Instead of being the prop and 
pillar of his future life, and the 
means of his fame, the young poet 
of the Isle of Palms entered upon it 
in the spirit of a frolic, for present 
enjoyment more than eventual pro- 
fit. It is easy enough to cunceive 
how charming to the imagination 
of the two young briefless barris- 
ters must have been this medium of . 
revenging with lightning touches of 
ridicule and laughter their youthful 
wrongs upon the careless and indiffer- 
ent world. But the new ‘ Black wood’ 
was built on profounder purposes ; 
and if the young writers were presci- 
ent at first of Tittle but fun, a more 
serious hope moved their director, 
who stood behind in the quietness 
of his non-literary but governing 
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character—a man who had in the 
mean time to bear all the brunt 
without the sweetness of the fame, 
and, steadfast in his own pr: ject, to 
go through the ordeal of all sorts 
of threats, with an energy and reso- 
lution of which none of his collabo- 
rateurs, however gifted, could have 
been capable. It was all sport to the 
gay young genius, who did not fear 
what he said, secure under the sha- 
dow of that “man in plain apparel, 
whose name was as it had been the 
colour of ebony,” and who betrayed 
no secrets, nor ever dreamt of shift- 
ing the responsibility from his own 
shoulders and purse to those of the 
real culprit; but it was a more 
serious matter for the responsible 
person himself, who had not only 
to supply all the necessary means 
for the campaign, but to keep in due 
order and restraint the fiery Pegasus 
which he had yoked into his war- 
chariot, taking heed, with wise 
diseretion, that its extravagance and 
high blood went only so far as was 
necessary to give the required im- 
petus, and not far enough to dash 
both vehicle and riders into swift 
destruction. Nowhere more fitly 
than in discussing the character 
and history of John Wilson in the 
pages of this Magazine, which 
William Blackwood founded and 
wisely guided to the end of his 
career, could the tribute of justice 
be paid to the memory of that able 
and remarkable man. It was he 
who saw over the heads of his more 
brilliant associates, and through 
all the commotion of their wit, 
philosophy, and fun, the serious 
capabilities of a great permanent 
organ of literary and political opin- 
ion such as this which he aimed 
at establishing: it was he who, 
through all the caprices of wit and 
inconstancies of genius, tried by 
many a harassment and sag 
worried by irregular exertions an 

intermittent support even on the 
part of men to whom the public 
gave much of his share of the praise, 
still held steadily on—had patience, 
and waited for the results on which 
he had calculated. The threats of 
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prosecution and remonstrances of 
those who thought themselves 
grieved, were a small matter in 
comparison with the perpetual 
care and oversight - demanded by 
the ever-recurring ss pub- 
lication, which had to be kept up 
and kept equal at all hazards—a 
doubly difficult task when the con- 
tributors were so few in number, 
and so utterly daring in style. Mr. 
Blackwood had the wisdom to see 
how far it was safe to go in that 
dashing career, and the weight of 
character and skill of management 
which enabled him to tighten his 
reins and draw up his pantin 
steeds when that delicate point had 
been reached. The brilliant genius 
of Wilson would doubtless have 
found some expression for itself, 
some time or other in his life, more 
characteristic than volumes of verse, 
even if it had never attained the 
medium of The Magazine—though 
nowhere else could it have gained 
such free, full, and congenial utter- 
ance. But it was not to his splendid 
and impatient hands that M 
owed either her origin or her Pree. 
progress. Among many mystifica- 
tions, the favourite idea of a veiled 
editor—mysterious, unaccountable, 
personage—pleased the fancy of the 
public, and perhaps soothed the 


ruffled feelings now and then of a 


man of letters, slow to yield to the 
sceptre of a mere layman and un- 
professional person, however poten- 
tial or wise were the hands that 
swayed it. But Christopher North 
himself did not fail to acknowledge 
the necessity of this restraint exer- 
cised by the real manager of affairs 
—an admission which we have some 
pride in making, as a proof that the 
children of Apollo have still dis- 
crimination enough to recognise the 
administrative and governing facul- 
ty wherever it ap and as our- 
selves subject, within the bounds of 
reasonable loyalty, to a similar sway. 

It was thus that Biackwoop’s 
Macazine, of the influence and 
importance of which from that time 
to this it does not become us to 


speak, began its career; and thus, 
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also, the youthful life of John Wil- 
son, so long a merely ornamental 
romance and sport of existence, 
quickened into use and service. In 
a moment, with the rapidity of 
magic, the idle young advocates, 
who had been used to lounge ont 
their days together without much 
notice from the world, found them- 
selves in the novel and delightful 
position of successful revolution- 
aries who had shaken that same 
world to its very foundations. 
Whiggism, which had been para- 
mount in Edinburgh under the an- 
tocratic influence of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ sustained a shock which 
was all the more severe because 
unexpected, the palm of literary 
pre-eminence having hitherto, with- 
out any controversy, been left in 
the hands of Jeffrey and his bre- 
thren. It is said that,. after the 
ublication of that astounding No. 
Vil, which is for ever immor- 
tal in our records, the streets of 
Edinburgh bore lively impress of 
the fray, and that an intelligent 
observer might have read in the 
countenances of the passengers the 
individual politics of each—dismay 
and vexation being written on all 
Whiggish features, while an unusual 
gleam of satisfaction beamed from 
the visages of the faithful. The 
oung publication went on daunt- 
essly after this brilliant beginning. 
“ There was hardly a number for 
many months which did not con- 
tain an attack upon somebody,” 
says Mrs. Gordon, with not uncom- 
placent candour; yet the abuse was 
but the seasoning which gave pi- 
quancy to the more serious mass of 
brilliant criticism and lively com- 
mentary upon books and things. 
In this early and prehistoric age of 
Maaa, it is difficult to distinguish 
among the mists the two figures 
which flit around her cradle, or to 
identify their distinct productions, 
united as they both were, not only 
in labour, but in those wild, almost 
boyish, pranks of mystification with 
which they were intent upon be- 
wildering the public, and making 
their own work feel as much like 
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play as possible. Sometimes it is 
Wilson, sometimes it is Lockhart, 
who gleams across the darkened sta 
in half-recognisable personality ; but 
anon we are lost in a host of imagin- 
ary contributors—German doctors 
and barons, Irish soldiers, English 
scholars, every kind of disguise 
which could be lightly glided off 
and on by the joyous masquers 
who took so thorough a delight in 
their work. Nor were those mis- 
chievous plotters content with rais- 
ing up fictitious personages upon 
whom to lay the burden of their own 
exuberant tide of composition. A 
still more wicked wile remained. 
They signed respectable names of 
dull bat well-known men to their 
own wild effusions, and conferred 
a sudden literary reputation upon 
worthy persons in Glasgow and 
elsewhere, to whom @& pen was an 
incomprehensible weapon. Never 
was work treating of serious mat- 
ters, and founded on substantial 
ground of payment and reward, 
condacted so much like a frolic ; and 
the principal actors in this strange 
maze of wit and confusion found, 
as their work proceeded, a new in- 
terest and zest in life. 

The history of John Wilson had 
now reached to that moment of 
“tide in the affairs of men” which 
was decisive of his entire life. The 
gay marauder on Highland stream 
and Westmoreland hillside, had 
at last, like others, settled to that 
inevitable toil which is the lot 
of most men, but which he had 
hitherto eluded with wonderful ia- 
genuity. The brilliant apprentice- 
ship of the Magazine, bringing its 
immediate reward, as _ periodical 
writing has the advantage of doing, 
was as easy and pleasant an entrance 
into the active labours of life as any 
man could desire; and, full as it 
was of exciting and exhilarating 
circumstances, wooed the young 
advocate by degrees into habits of 
work, and that consciousness of the 
necessities of ordinary existence 
which hitherto does not seem to 
have moved him very deeply. Two 
years have not elapsed before we 
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find him making a distinct inde- 

ndent movement into his own 
ouse, and erecting again the house- 
hold gods which, since the days of~ 
Elleray, had sunk into secondary 
deities in his mother’s, overflowing 
household. This new beginning 
was made in Anne Street, a quiet 
little suburban street, where, as 
Mrs. Gordon informs us, her father 
found “a pleasant little community 
that made residence there far from 
distasteful.” The family had in- 
creased and multiplied, and there 
were now five children to fill the 
little house. In the poet’s “ledger,” 
where he put down stray verses and 
all kinds of literary memoranda, 
there is “a page taken up with an 
estimate of the cost of farniture for 
dining-room, sitting-room, nursery, 
servants’ room, and kitchen; mak- 
ing up a total of £195, with the 
triumphant query at the end, in a 
bold hand, ‘Could it be less!’” 
Thus once more established under 
his own roof, with due occupation 
for his talents and an agreeable 
society round him, Wilson seems to 
have composed his life into habits 
of a more domestic and less roving 
kind. He no longer wanders abroad 
in search of adventure over flood 
and fell, but is visible for a year or 
two in his own place, finding ap- 
parently excitement enough in the 
warfare and knight-errantry of his 
new profession. He never appears 
to have entertained any real inten- 
tion of seeking his fortune at the 
bar; but having lightly fallen upon 


- atrade,dike a child of fortune as he 


was, which lured him on, by mingled 
pleasure and praise, into paths of 
severer duty and harder labour, soon 
came to think of a more steady and 
permanent occupation, when the 
chance of such opened before him. 
This was in the beginning of 1820, 
rather more than two years after 
his triumphant entry into litera- 
ture, when the Ohair of Moral 
Philosophy became vacant in the 
University of Edinburgh. Though 
his reputation hitherto had been 
that of a professor of the lighter 
arts of poetry and criticism, the 


attractions of divine philosophy 
seem always to have exercised a 
great power over Wilson, and he 
lost no time in announcing himself 
as a candidate for this chair. His 
principal opponent was Sir- William 
Hamilton, one of his own intimate 
friends and close associates, and 
upon the surface a more likely pre- 
tender to such an office than the 
brilliant writer whose occupations 
had been so discursive and varied, 
and whose’ claims upon that very 
society in Edinburgh, which he had 
now to canvass for its favour and 
patronage, were those of a satirist 
and reviewer, rather than of a phi- 
losopher. The appointment was in 
the hands of the Town Oouncil, and 
its members had to be a 
approached and conciliated. Di 
cult enough, however, as it might 
have been under any circumstances 
for these excellent functionaries to 
decide between the rival claims of 
two candidates so distinguished, 
yet so different, the prevailing spirit 
of the time at once complicated 
and simplified the conflict, by im- 
porting into this, as into every other 
question, the ceaseless clamour of 
politics. Hamilton was a Whig, 
Wilson a Tory of the Tories, a fore- 
rank man in his party, and of no 
unknown might in the din of battle. 
All the ancient strength of the 
Whiggish capital gathered to the 
combat, while on the other side 
“Mr. Wilson was assured of all the 
support that Government could 
give,” and had at his back all the 
forces of his political allies. To the 
present generation, which knows 
the author of the ‘Isle of Palms’ 
chiefly under his long-established 
title as Professor Wilson, it is 
strange to look back upon that 
furious contest, and see how the 
shafts hurtle through the darkening 
atmosphere, and how the dust of the 
battle eddies about that 

able Philosophy Ohair, in which, 
when we first learned to know his 
name, he had been seated, as one 
could have imagined, for a lifetime. 
No election for a borough was ever 
more furiously contested, nor popu- 
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lar parliamentary candidate assail- 
ed more lustily. His testimonials 
and recommendations might indeed 
be all that could be desired, and 
nobody might be able to deny his 

pius; bat more important matters 

y behind, and the liberal and en- 
lightened Whig party of 1820 could 
be puritanic when that served their 
purpose, and were not slow of re- 
taliating upon the critic, who had 
not certainly spared them. Such a 
blessed opportunity of administer- 
ing the Zu quoque was not to be 
lost. The supporters of his rival— 
whose private friendship with Wil- 
son was undisturbed, it is pleasant 
to know, by all this hubbub—threw 
back in the teeth of the censor of 
‘Blackwood’ the dire accusation of 
infidel and libertine. Judging by 
the recriminations of the period, 
one is driven to believe that the 
highest ambition of a good political 
— in those days must have 

n to prove, not his adversary’s 
position false, but his adversary’s 
character vile, and his life a heap 
of depravity. Though nothing was 
to be said against the unquestion- 
able powers of the young philoso- 
pher, an effective diversion was yet 
possible in the shape of an assault 
on his morality. The ‘Scotsman,’ 
then, as now, one of the ablest and 
most influential of Scotch news- 
papers, made a solemn and affecting 
appeal to its dear bailies in a voice 
which trembled with the conscious 
pathos of its own fine adjurations. 
“We call upon those members of 
Council who are fathers of families ; 
who respect the oaths they have 
taken; who have some regard for 
_ religion, morals, and decency,” says 
this high-toned and virtuous journal ; 
“we put it to them how they can 
justify it to their ‘conscience, their 
country, and their God, to select 
him as the man to fill the Obair of 
Moral Philosophy, and to confide 
to him the taste, the morals, and 
the characters of the rising genera- 
tion.” Such an appeal could not be 
without a certain effect upon the 
tremulous municipal mind — and 
the result in the first place was, 
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that Wilson, naturally indignant at 
the false accusations thus brought 
against him, was driven to the 
strange and painfal necessity of 
writing to his private friends to ask 
their testimgny in respect to his 
character, and to request from them 
such an estimate of his household 
virtues as might be sufficient to 
place that perfectly unexception- 
able aspect of his life in its true 
light. He wrote to the clergyman 
at Windermere who had officiated 
at his marriage, and to such a half- 
domestic, balf-public authority as 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, then one of 
the centres of society in Edinburgh, 
asking them to tell his assailants 
what they, priest and a woman, 
thought of the husband of that 
“elegant and delicate young Eng- 
lishwoman,”’ who had not feared to 
wander over hill and dale with him 
who was now accused of neglecting 
and wronging her and her children, 
Of all points, indeed, at which he 
could have been assailed, this 
seems to have been the least vul- 
nerable. Hard and mortifying as 
it must have been to his high and 
impatient spirit to ask for such 
commendations, he was now suffi- 
viently bent upon attaining his end 
to submit to the necessity; his 
friends bore their testimony with 
effusive and indignant affectionate- 
ness; and having at least failed even 
to prove the favourite stigma of the 
time, that their brilliant opponent 
was an ivfidel, the Whig opposition 
succumbed, and Wilson won the 
day. The vexatious and ungene- 
rous strife did not end with the 
election. A certain Deacon Pater- 
son /raised a protest against it at 
the next meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil, where he is said to have made 
his appearance with “a bag full of 
charges,” but was summarily put 
down by the assembled dignitaries, 
who had elected the Tory candi- 
date by a majority of twelve votes. 
Another still more shabby and 
paltry attempt to disturb the new 
Professor followed, when he deliver- 
ed his first lecture. ‘There was a 
furious bitterness of feeling against 
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him,” says an eye-witness, quoted 
by Mrs. Gordon, “among the classes, 
of which probably most of his pu- 
pils would consist; and although I 
had no prospect of being among 
them, I went to his first lecture, 
prepared to join in a cabal which, 
I understood, was formed to put 
him down. The lecture-room was 
crowded to the ceiling. The Pro- 
fessor entered with a bold step 
amid profound silence, Every one 
expected some deprecatory or pro- 
pitiatory introduction of himself 
and his subject upon which the 
mass’ was to divide against him, 
reason or no reason; but he began 
in a voice of thunder right into the 
matter of the lecture, kept’ up un- 
flinchingly and unhesitatingly with- 
out a pause. Not a word, not & 
murmur escaped his captivated, I 
ought to say, his conquered, audience, 
and at the end they gave him a 
right down unanimous burst of ap- 
plause.” When the legitimate hour 
which belonged to the new Pro- 
fessor was exhausted, Anatomical 
Monro, austere and abstract, with 
no human sympathy in him for the 
first lecture and the special circum- 
stances, stalked into the room, in 
which he himself was to succeed 
the present occupant, and, ruthless- 
ly breaking in upon the address, 

inted to his watch to show that 

is own hour had arrived. “ My 

students are at the door, and you 
must conclude,” said the inbuman 
anatomist; but was immediately 
silenced by the renewed applause 
of the students, amid which the new 
orator made a triumphant conclusion. 
It was thus that Wilson made his 
first entry into the Ohair which 
he was to fill so long, and in which 
he was to hold so genial a sway over 
generations of eager and enthusiastic 
hearts. 

His success, however, was imme- 
diate and unquestionable, to the con- 
viction of both friends and foes; and 
even his newspaper assailants, Mrs. 
Gordon says, condescended to ad- 
mit that, if he continued to do well, 
his past delinquencies might be for- 
given him. It is an interesting 


period of the new Professor’s his- 
tory: Wilson seems to- have taken 
the tempest with manful com- 
posure and steadiness, standing to 
his arms with an amount of calm 
amid all the stinging shower of pro- 
jectiles that flew around him, which 
could scarcely have been expected 
of his fiery nature. And when the 
smoke of the conflict clears off, the 
many-sided man gleams upon us in 
&@ new aspect, shutting ‘himself up, 
apart from all the recreations and 
delights in which his life had hither- 
to abounded, in a room “literally 
filled” with books, devoting him- 
self, with a closeness of application 
of which up to this time he had 
shown few symptoms, to the new 
work on which he had entered. 
The dreaming poet has had his 
day, and may have it again; so 
has the open-air Dalesman, with 
all his mighty muscles still in their 
grandest development; and so even 
has the critic, absolute and daunt- 
less, without a scruple or compune- 
tion; but here, in the mean time, is 
a philosopher—grave, conscientious, 
anxious—taking counsel with books 
and friends, without apparently a 
thought in his mind but how to 
fulfil this new duty, and hold his 
post with honesty and honour. To 
turn away from all those vulgar 
contentions, the slanders of enemies 
and formal testimonials of friends, 
the vexations and vicissitudes of 
the contest, and the agitated and 
unreasonable crowd which has 
fought over this question without 
any knowledge worth mentioning 
of the real point at issue—and, sub- 
siding into the quiet little house 
in Anne Street, — the oy 
summer trees, to look over 

eat shoulder and find the new 

rofessor, pouring forth his anxious 
soul to his dearest old friend, Dr. 
Blair, and recommending to the 
consideration of the helper upon 
whose judgment he bas so much 
reliance, the plan he has formed for 
his untried work, and the system 
which suggests itself to his own in- 
tent and concentrated thoughts—is 
a contrast as remarkable and inter- 
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esting as can be imagined. Of all the 
letters printed in these volumes, there 
are perhaps one which reveal the 
writer in an aspect so noble as those 
letters to Dr. Blair. Here it is a man, 
already known to fame, the victor of 
a hard contest, the winner of many 
laurels, who comes, with an earnest- 
ress much too real to admit of any 
attitudinising, to the oracle which he 
has elected for himself in the person 
of his friend, a man totally unknown 
to the world ; and, entering into all bis 
plans and thoughts in detail, craves 
advice, guidance, instruction, with 
utter simplicity and confidence. It is 
thus that Mrs. Gordon describes one 
of the letters of this remarkable cor- 
respondence :— 


“Of all the friends to whom he ap- 
plied for counsel in this time of wenger & 
there was none on whom he so implicitly 
relied, or who was so able to assist him, 
as Alexander Blair. To him he unbo- 
somed himself in all the confidence of 
friendship, and in several long and ela- 
borate letters—too long to be given 
entire—entered minutely into his plans 
for the course, asking for advice and 
suggestions with the eagerness and hu- 
mility of a pupil to his master. He 
gives a list of the books he has got and 
asks his friend to tell him what others 
he should have—what he thinks of this 
and that theory—how many lectures 
there should be on this topic and on 
that. He sketches his own plan—how 
he is to commence with some attractive 
and eloquent introductory lectures ‘of a 
popular though philosophical kind,’ so 
as to make a good impression at first on 
his students, and also on the public. 
Then he proposes to give eight or ten 
lectures on the moral systems of ancient 
Greece, which Sir Walter Scott approves, 
and which he hopes Blair will also ap- 
prove of. Then will commence his own 
course in right earnest: six or more lec- 
tures on the physical nature of man— 
then twelve more, ‘though for no cause 
known,’ on the intellectual powers. On 
this he wishes to have Blair’s opinion, 
for at present he sees nothing for it but 
to tread in the steps of Reid and Stew- 
art—‘ which to avoid would be of great 
inportance.’..... Then might come 
some lectures on taste and genius before 
coming to the moral being, Let Blair 
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consider the subject. That brings us u 
to forty lectures. Then comes the mor 
nature—the affections and conscience, 
or ‘ whatever name that faculty may be 
called.’ Here seems fine ground for 
descriptions of the operations of the 
vassions and affections, and all concerned 
vith them. ....... Then comes the 
vill and all its problems, requiring at 
east six lectures. ‘ But here I am alse 
in the dark.’ The rest of the course 
will embrace fifty lectures respecting the 
duties of the human being. ‘I would 
fain hope that something very different 
from the common metaphysical lectures 
will produce itself out of this plan.’ He 
will read on and ‘ attend most religious- 
ly to the suggestions’ of his friend. Let 
his friend meantime consider everything, 
and remember how short the time is, 
.... The letter ends that day with a 
‘God bless you!’” 


It is this variety of character, always 
unfolding new aspects and opening up 
unthought-of powers, which is the 
great charm of Wilson’s mind. What- 
ever he may happen to be for the mo- 
ment, he is so entirely, that a super- 
ficial observer is tempted to believe, 
that only must be his chief inspiration. 
But iv the twinkling of an eye thescene 
changes, and thesame picturesque and 
noble figure gleams round, like a many- 
lighted lantern, in a new colour and 
altered radiance. So quick is the tran- 
sition that the spectator. is puzzled, 
and hesitates what to make of the bril- 
liant improvisatore who extemporises 
not only a new language but a new 
being at every turn. From poetry to 
prose, from sentiment to satire, from 
the most joyous of all idle lives to sud- 
den Herculean efforts of toil, he flashes 
upon us in revolving circles, ever 
brighter and more vivid than before, 
as though under his own belt he car- 
ried a hundred men. A greater differ- 
ence could scarcely be conceived than 
between that jovial wanderer, ever 
ready for sport or frolic, who comes 
into the little Highland inn all Jaden 
with silvery spoils from loch and 
river, and this serious scholar among 
his books, working out with brilliant 
and rapid genius, but with steady 
labour as well, his first course of 
lectures. Instead of finding com- 
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parisons for him among the men of 
his time, it’is only with himself 
that we can compare and contrast 
this manifold and multifarious soul. 
The life and force, the endless tide 
of vital energy and superb human 
strength which courses through his 
great veins, flow over upon every- 
thing he touches. AN Edinburgh 
gleams alight with him as he goes 
about the streets; and where he 
stands, in the Ohair of the Professor, 
in the Sanctum of Princes Street, 
and, still more, in the Ambrosifin 
parlour, is about to become a lum- 
inous spot over half the world. 
The light is but at the dawning 
when he sits thus in his suburban 
retirement, making out his lectures, 
anxious yet for the position which 
he has won after so. hard a fight. 
His whole career lies unrevealed 
before him in that green seclusion 
of Anne. Street, where he works 
among his books, unaware as yet 
that not the noble firth, gleaming al- 
most before his eyes, nor the lion- 
hill behind, will one day be more 
identified with Edinburgh than 
his own grand person and familiar 
fame. It is the beginning of his 
public life, and he stands on the 
eve of all his triumphs. Behind 
him lies as happy, yet as hard, a 
probation as often falls to the lot 
of man; years of sunshine dazzling 
and effulgent, barred with sudden 
breaks of shadow. Already, in the 
early play of his powers, reputation 
and influence have come to him, 
more in sport and by chance than 
from purpose or toil. Now he 
stands on the height of the arch of 
his life, and, breathing hard after 
the stings of that last sharp stretch 
of ascent, surveys the champaign 
before him, most likely as little 
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aware of what was in it as any 
other mortal. He is not thinking 
of literature, he is thinking of his 
lectures. The young Professor, in 
whom only half of his encircling 
world believes, has that burden on 
his mind, in the first place, to make 
sure provision for the wants of his 
post; and, thereafter, what pleases 
Providence. For Christopher North 
has not been revealed yet out of 
the mirthfal skies; summer days 
only, and gay hours of the youth 
twilight, but as yet no Noctes have 
educed their bright impressions out 
of that glowing, impetuous, and 
sunshiny soul. His fame and his 
work lie still before him, cast- 
ing uncertain shadows upon the 
sanguine firmament. Space and 
time forbid us here to enter 
into the brilliant perspective. Let 
us leave him for the moment at this 
natural period. For the first time, 
and with a novel sound, his name 
has become dignified into that of 
Professor Wilson. And there he 
sits, with his piled-up books, noting 
down the rapid suggestions of his 
genius for calm examination and 
arrangement, and inviting his friend 
to enter into those open and candid 
chambers of his thoughts to super- 
vise and regulate the process. We 
could not pause upon a picture 
more full of troth and meaning. 
When we open the record again it 
will be upon a fuller light and a 
more animated foreground. Let us 
leave our hero in the mean time in 
his study, consulting with anxious 
simplicity, and trusting with the 
confidence of a child in the final 
jadgment of his early companion. 
It was thus that the new Professor 
— the serious business of his 
ife. 
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